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STANLEY. 



CHAPTER L 

Mjr heart can multiply thy imagre still ; 

Successful love may sate itself away, 

The wretched are the faithful ; His their fate 

To have all feeling save the one decay. 

And every passion into one dilate, 

As rapid rivers into ocean pour ; 

But ours is fathomless, and hath no shore. 

Lament of Tasso. 

I KNOW not whether it was, that my mind, &tigued 
and fretted by the rude and harsh thoughts and schemes 
by which it had been occupied, relieved itself by an in- 
stinctive return to hopes of softer texture, or whether 
some rosy-breathed, love-scarfed dream had lain beside 
me through the night and folded my spirit in its dewy 
airs ; but when I awoke the only thought that occupied 
my mind was Emily Wilson. Her image seemed to 
invest my nature. My swerving temper had slid from 
beneath the weight of all other interests, and my dispo- 
sition had no hue but that which it took from her bright 
presence. My memory, my consciousness, my fancy, 
all that makes the spiritual being, was saturated with 
her influence. As one that reclining supine on some 
high peak looks up toward the sky, and sees, above him 
and beside him, no form nor colour save the casing 
canopy of air, so was I shrouded in the dream of her 
loveliness. 

The gray and mist-robed morning was shedding its 
still and pensive light through the untroubled air, as 
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14 STANLEY. 

reposing in bed near a broad window, whose glare was 
softened into a mellow lustre by a natural screen of 
boughs and branches without, I bade the unshackled 
stream of idle thoughts to " wander at his own sweet 
will." The intercourse between Emily and myself had, 
indeed, been rudely broken ; but I could not deem that 
this estrangement would be permanent, founded as it 
assuredly was on an error that must some day be re- 
vealed. Conscious of the groundlessness of the offence 
which had been taken, and cherishing the prospect of a 
speedy revival of intimacy, my heart refused to recog- 
nize the error by admitting one harsh thought towards 
her. It seemed eager to forget the bareness of fact in 
the fulness of faith — to bid all uneasy apprehensions 
float away on the illimitable current of imaginative sen- 
timent. There remained in my bosom no irritation at 
her conduct, and even if the restitution of our former 
confidence no longer existed among the probabilities of 
life, at least the unaliened breast was still fragrant with 
its recollection. In truth, the most real love is but the 
feeding of the mind with the pleasant food of fancy, and 
if the departure of hope has not left a sting behind it, 
the same banquet of joy may be furnished by mere ima- 
gination. Whatever of actual there may be in the de- 
light which nature spreads before the lover, it can only 
address his spirit through the atmosphere of imagina- 
tion : and the shapes which the floating forms that paint 
this air, themselves, can ray upon the heart, are as 
bright and as substantial as those which it thus refracts 
from the truth. 

It is observed by that poet who, to the enjoyment of 
the good that there is in life has brought a spirit labori- 
ously passive to the mereness of impression, and who 
has reasoned upon evil with that resoluteness of faith 
that, destroying the conclusions of perception by the 
suggestions of far-reaching wisdom, compels the intel- 
tect 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success, 

that love has been driven to excess in our being, 
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That self might be annulled ; her bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream, opposed to love. 

Doubtless there is a passion which begins in disinterest- 
edness, and ends in self-sacrifice : but (I suspect that it 
is only in the ruin of enjoyment and in the darkness of 
trial, that this elevating tendency attaches to,) there is 
also an affection which in the morning gladness of its 
fresh vigour is so exquisitely delicious that it might be . 
deemed an ecstasy of selfishness. It is only for its 
sweetness that such passion is cherished : and although 
in the hour of suffering it shall often drop its luxury of 
indulgence and rise in an energy 

Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve and sinew, or the sway 
Of magic potent over sun and star : 

Yet often shall its softness have so enervated the heart 
by changelessness of joy, that it will not endure re- 
verse, and to shun distress win renounce its tenderness. 
Even those who in their natural healthfulness of spirit 
were not disobedient to the calls of duty, may from the 
rare delight they extract from love have taught them- 
selves to expect nothing but refined and high-wrought 
bliss in that condition, and when rapture declines by re- 
pletion to a soberer gladness, or is transmuted by misfor- 
tune to disturbance and pain, they will flin^ down the 
unnectared cup in disappointment and disgust. With 
poets, and those whose high susceptibility to enjoyment 
has made the first moments of attachment an agony of 
pleasure, affection has rarely survived from the roseate 
dawn-dream of transport into the calmer daylight of 
domestic life. They had apprehended love as a delight 
and not a duty. Through the odorous vale of deep 
felicity, the graver features of obligation have not been 
visible. 

How selfish is much of the character of love, may be 
seen in the pleasure w^ich we take in mere imagina- 
tions of its existence. In the visionary musings of the 
mind we of course consult only our own pleasure, and 
it is for that end only that we create before our eye the 
unreal scenes of dalliance. From the struggles of pas- 
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sion and the wrestlings of contest it was like the re- 
freshment of sleep to turn to the mild and sofl and 
gentle images that floated before my eyes. A dim haze 
of impressions like pictures, and thoughts like forms, 
encircled my heart, and while love was their substance, 
joy was their colouring, and peace their consequence. 

In maintaining that love is usually cherished not be- 
cause of the disinterested devotion which it implies, but 
because of the inward pleasure it produces — not for the 
benefits which the heart's assiduity may give to another 
but for the protection which its servitude may gain for 
itself— I am far from holding the system of those who 
refer all the instincts of our nature to impulses of self. 
In the moral world, as our position exhibits it — truth 
lies so fragmentary, complex, and interrupted, that the 
moment a principle is expanded into a system it be- 
comes necessarily false. It is only in partial guesses 
and inconsistent observations that unalloyed truth can 
be found. But it is not in those excitements of feeling 
which are denominated the generous sentiments of the 
mind that we are to look for forgetfulness of self. The 
passions are all selfish ; and wherever they control our 
conduct, that conduct may be magnanimous in seem- 
ing, but will be mean in reality. If the nature of any 
liberal sentiment be closely studied, it will be seen that 
whatever may be its relation to self, self is for some 
purpose or other always protruded in its operation. 
The delicious impression of gratified tenderness is the 
object of our domestic kindness, and vanity and rest- 
lessness the motive of our more laborious philanthropy. 
** He that relieves another upon the bare suggestion and 
bowels of Pity," says Sir Thomas Browne, « doth not 
this so much for his sake as for his own ; for by com- 
passion we make other's misery our own : and so by 
relieving them we relieve ourselves also." Gilbert 
Wakefield, who was personally acquainted with How- 
ard, gives a character of him, which he says was ap- 
proved by his friends. He represents him as " stern, 
self-sufficient, arbitrary, and assuming, inattentive to 
the conversation of others, and impatient in company 
when not occupied in the recital of his own adven- 
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tures.*' It Is only in the calmer hours of the spirit, when 
passion is exhausted and persona! feeling is forgotten 
in the contemplation of high and elevating duties, and 
a love for principle supplants the force of sentiment, that 
we should look for pure and disinterested action. It 
is to be observed that the Scriptures attach merit only 
to that bounty which proceeds from a sense of duty — a 
distinction indicated by that judicious poet who has 
said 

'* That pity gave ere charity began." 

I remembered the business which was that day before 
me, and rose and set out in search of the building which 
I had heard designated as the place in which this com- 
pany were to meet that very evening. I easily found 
tjie house, being one of considerable distinction on ac- 
count of its size. It had formerly served as the resort 
of some numerous society who had found it convenient 
to have several rooms together ; but it was now used 
for a variety of miscellaneous purposes. I found in 
a small room at the foot of the stairs, the porter who 
had the charge of the building, and I inquired from him 
who were the occupants of the various chambers. He 
described several persons who had rooms there, and 
mentioned what parts were vacant. He finally pointed 
out one room in the back part of the highest story, 
which, from his account, I easily inferred was the place 
where the persons in whom I was so much interested 
occasionally assembled, and were intending to do so on 
this occasion. The apartment in front of it, he said, was 
vacant, but was hired by these persons, though not used. 
It immediately occurred to me, that if I could station 
myself in this room I might gain that supervision of the 
proceedings by the party in the rear, which I wished. 

Upon canvassing rapidly in my mind the best mode 
of prevailing on the porter to permit me to take posses- 
sion of this chamber, I decided to admit him to a partial 
acquaintance with my design, and to trust to the influ- 
ence of gold to secure his silence. I, therefore, placed 
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in bis hand a large sum of money, and explained my 
wishes to him. He made little difficulty in consenting 
to my proposal, and placing the key in my hand. I pro- 
mised him a farther sum if I was not detected by any 
of the company ; and then ascended the steps to the 
place which he indicated as the chamber in question. 
I entered it, and found it entirely unfurnished, save 
with the convenience of a single chair and table. To 
my great delight I discovered that there was a door 
communicating with the room behind, which was now 
locked, and above which was a glazed frame or case- 
ment, of a single row of panes, covered by a little green 
curtain on this side. I drew the table close to the 
door, and mounting upon it, found that I could see dis- 
tinctly through the glass all that occurred beyond, and 
that by placing myself in that position in the evening I 
should be able to gain a view of all that was done 
within, and to hear all that was said. This answered 
all my wishes very fully. I descended from the table, 
locked the door, and putting the key in my pocket, led 
the house. 

As I was returning home, my course happened to 
bring me in the neighbourhood of a person whom I 
had known some years before, and whom I had often 
thought of caUing upon, without ever accomplishing my 
purpose. I determined to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and look in upon him. He was one of that old 
race of scholars, whose numbers, time is daily lessen- 
ing, without the prospect of a future crop. The ten- 
dency of mind in the present day is, from thought to 
action. From various causes, among which, the rapid 
extension of popular privilege, and the increasing ex- 
citement of the daily press may be prominently named, 
the whole system of life in all its departments is in a 
hurried and agitated state. In times not remotely past, 
a literary man in his country residence was completely 
separated from all disturbance, and dwelt calmly circled 
with the quiet of his books : now, the gazettes bring 
before his view scenes of perpetual movement on the 
political world, and a host of magazines present a pros- 
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pect of still more stirring action in the literary coramu- ' ^^t^- 
nity; and with his interests thus quickened, and his i^' 

passions thus roused, he will not be able to return to 
the gentle studies and passive contemplation which 4 

once beguiled his peaceful hours. When, with the wel- 
&re of humanity clinging strongly about him*, and the 
concerns of truth alive within his bosom, he sees the 
pennon of the cause he loves, now rising, now bending, 
in the turmoil of the conflict, he will pant to join the 
struggle, and aid the interests he so warmly cherishes. 
Mr. Woodward was far from being one of the race 
of mere bookworms, an unprofitable company of per- 
verse idlers. Still, mere acquisition of learning had 
been his profession. He was a thoughtful and accom- 
plished man, of ingenious rather than forcible talents, of 
more sentiment than vigour of reason, and of a finer 
delicacy in perception than power of invention. He 
was now considerably past the noon of life, and his feel- 
ings had become regulated by the discipline of philoso- 
phy, and his opinions mellowed by meditation and ex- 
perience. He had from boyhood been a student ; con- 
secrating to learning the passion of his youth, the power 
of his manhood, the leisure of his age. He had been, 
during some part of his life, a traveller ; but travel to a 
man like him, far from a relaxation or a loss, was but a 
period of more diligent application. I found him *^ the 
mild, the learned, and the good ;" arrived at 

That beUer stage of human life. 
When vain imaginations, troublous thoughts, 
And Hopes and Fears have had their course, and lefl 
The intellect composed, the heart at rest. 
Nor yet decay hath touched our mortal &ame. 

When I entered his library, he was reclining on a sofa, 
and musing, with half closed eyes, over a volume of the 
Greek Anthology. He received me with polished cour- 
tesy, for he belonged to a family of honourable rank, 
and had in former years, mingled a good deal in so- 
ciety, and I began the conversation with a remark on 
the work which he held in his hand. 
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** Of all the soothing words of the wise," said he, 
" which have come down to us from the ancient world, 
there is no volume more a favourite with me than this 
of the Anthology. I look upon^it as the minute-book of 
antiquity's confessional. The poems here collected 
were not intended for the strenuous world, nor were 
fitted to mingle among the household literature of Athe- 
nian gayety ; but they are the wild, and hurried, and 
abrupt soliloquies of deep and mighty spirits, who mut- 
ter the inward revealings of consciousness in some mo- 
ment when the under eddy of feeling, setting in with 
the upper current of habit, throws up the sentiments 
that had lurked unseen beneath the surface ; soliloquies, 
which, like the story of the Ancient Mariner, seem utter- 
ed almost in despite of self Through all of them there 
runs that tender sadness, which always marks a deep 
thinker upon man's condition. In their exoteric pleas, 
the voice of the ancients is a voice of joy and eager in- 
vitation to the feast of life ; here you have collected in 
golden vessels the waters of that bitterness which ever 
wells from the fullest fountains of earth's purest joys. 
The ancients, compared with the moderns, seem like 
the actors on a lofty stage, compared with the homely 
spectators in the pit. In their histories, their epics, and 
their tragedies you perceive a buskined dignity of sen- 
timent, a heroic elevation in every rank of life, above 
the every-day familiarity of our times, the loftiness of 
people declaiming in blank verse. You find in their 
greater writings none of the hlimbling confessions of 
later days, none of the used appearance of modern lite- 
rature, as of the gloss worn off, the dew dried up ; the 
reserved muse emits never the moan of sympathy, or 
the winning plaint of personal emotions, but speaks al- 
ways in the tone of distant command, or dignified in- 
struction. But in this volume the secret all comes out. 
Here we have their real and naked sentiments of their 
own state, the desponding prospect, the regretful retro- 
spect, the signs of a laden and troubled heart, the evi- 
dence * in spite of pride' that 
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* Life to every one that breathes is full of care.' 

Here we meet the feeling confutation of the * bold denial 
hourly urged amid the wrangling schools/ the vague 
and unsatisfied aspiration, the indefinite doubt, the 
startled and confused suspicion, arising when the real 
and ideal clash, when conscience jarringly conflicts 
with belief, that all is not right in the common creed, 
that there is some inexplicable blunder in the established 
system. Many of these epigrams I passed by in my 
youth, concluding them destitute of meaning ; but now 
in the sober twilight of declining life, I find in them a 
deep and supernal meaning, like the wild words of one 
who has spoken with a spirit. And thus have I often 
found it, that the discoveries of the intellect are compre- 
hended by the reason, the creations of feeling only by 
the heart ; and that the understanding is independent 
on circumstance ; sensation its slave. Aristotle is pene- 
trated by the thinker in the field and in the closet ; 
Plato's reasoning of the heart, logic of the fancy, woven 
in the mystic hour of nature's ecstasy, must be viewed 
from the same moral point where its frame stood. Place 
yourself on the lonely promontory of Sunium when the 
last rays of the sun are gilding with a melancholy lustre 
the few faint clouds which survive his race, and the still- 
ness of earth is like the silence of Heaven, and gaze 
upon the fathomless sky veiled in a faint mist of light. 
Then will thy spirit float upward to the highest heaven, 
and converse face to face with his ; and thy soul shall 
breathe the thoughts which are as pure, as subtle, and 
as loity * as the ether which floats around the throne of 
llie Almighty.' " 

*• The style of composition in these epigrams," said I, 
" seems to be altogether peculiar, and has never been 
imitated, perhaps could not be, successfully, in any 
modern tongue. They are the most finished, the most 
nicely wrought, the most strictly classical of all the 
classics." 

" They have a simplicity and a sincerity," replied Mr. 
Woodward, " which no later writer has attempted to 
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reproduce. They are impressive from their compo- 
sure ; their weight arises from their reserve. The gayer 
of them have something in them extremely unmodern. 
The sensation of humour appears to have been un- 
known to the Greeks; their perceptions and tastes 
were too refined for so gross a feeling, for a gross and 
unworthy one I think it commonly is. These compo- 
sitions are purely free from it, and yet there is in their 
cautious avoidance of force, their natve shrinking from 
effect, something more diverting than real humour. In 
modern epigrams, the last line is the one on which the 
poet toils ; all the others are prepared for it, and it is 
the most vigorous and highly wrought. It is otherwise 
here ; the earlier lines are melodious and spirited, the 
last, generally, prosaic, pedestrian and tame. And here 
lies the humour, that when something sonorous and 
decisive is expected, the matter is thrown off with some- 
thing familiar and almost undignified ; the effect resem- 
bling that produced when a fool in the old English 
drama having fixed attention, and raised expectation by 
promise of important disclosures, suddenly blurts out 
some droll truism in homely prose; or when a clown, 
having undertaken to jump over a barrier, gains the 
goal by quietly walking under it." 

" It is a mournful consideration," said I, " for them 
that wish well to mankind, to reflect how much of the 
wisdom of the world lies unemployed, how much of the 
bullion of truth, which the sages have mined from know- 
ledge, and stored in books lies uncoined to use, how 
rarely from the conquered provinces of intellect, cap- 
tives have been brought home to men. That ancient 
fund of cjumulative truth, which we call * the wisdom 
of ages,' whereof the materials are experience, the 
refiner is sagacity, and the result is gnomic wisdom, is 
the younger world's birth-right, and it has been volun- 
tarily renounced. These gems have been dug from the 
mine to be buried in the grave; they have been drawn 
from ignorance to be entombed in forgetful ness. The 
charts are all before his eyes, but the pilot, though inex- 
perienced, never consults them. And the philosophers 
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in this matter, are as blameworthy as the mob at 
large ; for if the latter have disregarded many of the re- 
sults of opinion, the former have neglected more of its 
materials. Multa ignoramus, quae non laterent, si vete- 
rum lectio nobis esset familiares (macior.) For in dust- 
covered volumes of the old speculative, and the modern 
sceptical writers, there lies much debased wisdom which 
might be profitably purified, many suggestive glimpses 
which might be advantageously pursued, much broken 
and imperfect truth which might be usefully combined 
and completed. For these men standing by the cir- 
cumference, though the position were a false one, saw 
and guessed ut many important things which we at the 
centre, though it be the vantage-ground, might never 
think of. But the world is both an unskilful and an 
ungenerous combatant ; for, not content with fairly van- 
quishing the foe in the field, it exterminates after it has 
overthrown. When Christianity had triumphed in ar- 
gument and in fact over the ancient pagans, and the 
later infidels, and the enemy were become as dead men, 
arms were not laid down, and the war did not cease : 
and none, whether from fear or hatred, visited the hos- 
tile camp to see what treasures might be found there. 
We should at least have the Hebrew sense to despoil 
the vanquished, if we cannot rise to the Alexandrian 
wisdom of enlisting them. We hew, however, the un- 
buried carcass into food for hounds, and break the 
tombs of the erring prophets." 

** The course you hint at," replied Mr. Woodward, 
** would be wise enough for philosophers, but *non cuivis 
contigit adire ^thenas.' The world is, for itself, per- 
haps, not foolishly prudent ; for it is the nature of error 
never to be extinguished, but only to be smothered ; and 
if the damper is not kept closely down the flames may 
again burst forth, or at least the ignorant meddler may 
get his fingers burnt among the * suppositos cineres.' 
Beneficial as is the study of mere morality, I think it 
had better not be pursued among the mere moralists of 
anno Christi times. But no such objection lies to Greek 
and Roman ethicists, and amongst them the guides in 
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this important path would be more safely sought. For 
morality, as distinguished from religion, may be defined 
a system of rules for the conduct of men, deduced by 
human wisdom from human experience, and having for 
their object and sanction the well-being of men in the 
present world. Of systems of morality thus founded 
only on human reason, it might at once be anticipated 
that those constructed before the revelation of Chris- 
tianity would be purer, more consistent and entire than 
any whose growth is from modern wisdom, — distin- 
guished from religion, as these last always must be, 
and opposed to it, as they too often are. You will 
understand me when I allude to Paley on the one hand, 
and Helvetius and Hume on the other. The former 
took his conclusions from Scripture, and tied, not 
grafted, them on philosophy ; and in many instances,— 
as, for example, his chapter on the sabbath, — his results, 
though perhaps just, cs^nnot possibly be deduced from 
his premises. The latter (are still more unfortunately ; 
for in their anxiety to avoid the appearance of borrowing 
any thing from Christianity, they have often plucked from 
their systems what was the legitimate growth of the 
* human mind divine.' In resiling from the temple of 
revelation, they have often stumbled by the pit of error. 
Many a fair growth of the soil of reason is torn up be- 
cause its branches, extending into the territory of 
divinity, it might be supposed that its roots had derived 
sustenance therefrom. Reason thus opposed to Chris- 
tianity is maimed of its finest limbs. Such was not 
the position of the ancients ; their morality was purer 
morality as it approached the doctrines of the Saviour. 
Christianity, like a vast edifice, has covered the whole 
ground, and the earth-born plant beneath it that would 
seek the light, must twist itself into unnatural deformity; 
the old systems grew up freely and unshadowed, and 
often instinctively tended toward revelation, as certain 
plants by nature regard the sun. The judgment, too, 
of the ancients in these matters was the clearer from 
their not being disturbed by contention, nor paralysed 
by doubt. Never checked by fear, and never stung 
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by conscience, — serene and passionless, — the mind of 
Cicero was consistent and wise; but infidelity had 
wrought in the breast of Bolingbroke a storm, an 
anarchy of contending emotions. His understanding 
is always turbulent and unsteady, — sometimes para- 
lysed by instinctive doubt, and sometimes maddened by 
its unavailing opposition. He has granted every thing; 
he has denied every thing : one while mocking in de- 
moniac defiance, and anon trembling in an agony of 
fear. The burning light of his powers, unconcentrated 
and inefifectual, was scattered by the gusts of passion ; 
the fire of Cicero's genius was a calm fiame, that re- 
veals little, but its aspiration is to heavenward." 

** Even if the position of the two classes," said I, ** in 
regard of opinion is the same, their relation in respect 
of feeling is different : like that of the ascending and 
descending traveller who meet at the middle of Mount 
Blanc. Hume distinguished against Christianity, and 
Plato built towards it : their station is the same, their 
view opposite. When Bolingbroke and Atterbury met 
at Calais, the one blessed and the other cursed his 
country." 

" On another account," continued Mr. Woodward, 
" the pef usal of the heathen writers on ethics is more 
beneficial than the study of contemporary moralists. I 
mean the priority of the former in point of time to the 
promulgation of revealed truth. The imperfect revela- 
tions of St. John the Baptist were fit preparations for 
the teachings of Christ ; had he preached the same de- 
fective doctrines after the ascension, they had been mis- 
chievous, as calculated to displace the other. When 
we take up a book of recent ethics, we expect some- 
thing distinct from Christianity and but dubiously con- 
sistent with it, and its perusal detaches us, and perhaps 
aliens us, from the authority of Scripture : but we lay 
down our Cicero to take up our Bible, and pass from 
the right-minded inquirer to the divine demonstrator." 

" I fully agree with you," said I, " on the value of 
moral science as a distinct system, and in the prefer- 
ence which you assign to the ancients. I neither dis- 
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cern the wisdom nor respect the prejudice of those who, 
like the monks of old, would erase the memory of the 
Latin bards, and write in its stead the knowledge of its 
own more sacred dogmas. To imagine that any sane 
man will rest in these and reject Christianity for them, 
were as vain as to suppose that any one would be 
willing to exclude the light that now illuminates the 
world, and guide his steps by the rays of the sun of 
some other system. We legislate not for Bedlam or 
for Norwich." 

"One of the objections," said he, "to the value of 
moral rules is, that religion is a principle of conduct, 
that precepts have lost authority, and that obedience to 
them may even be injurious as dethroning the principle. 
How this argument can be admitted while the ten com- 
mandments are still read in the churches, I am at a loss 
to discover. I would answer it by saying that if the 
precepts raise the right acts, the acts will draw the right 
principle after them. Good actions create good princi- 
ples, far more certainly than good principles occasion 
good actions. When the heart is won to virtue, and 
seeks to perform the requisitions of morality, it seeks 
to perform them on Christian grounds and for Christian 
rewards. He that is pure is ready to be pious." 

" Another answer to the objection," said I, " would 
be that precept may be subsidiary and assistant to the 
principle, and even in many parts illustrative of it." 

" In all parts suggestive of it. * We frequently fall 
into error and folly,' says Johnson, * not because the 
true principles of action are not known, but because 
for a time they are not remembered ; and he may there- 
fore be justly numbered among the benefactors of man- 
kind, who contracts the great rules of life into short 
sentences that may be easily impressed on the memory, 
and taught by frequent recollection to recur habitually 
to the mind.' Under this view, I would be glad that for 
the attainment of that sort of conduct which lies be- 
tween virtuous and prudential, and is at once a duty 
and an advantage, the classical poets were more care- 
fully studied in youth on account of the sententious 
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wisdom they contain, and not merely as grammatical 
exercises, and for the gratification of lettered ostenta- 
tion. In exquisite common sense, and elegant conden- 
sation of thought the Roman poets have found, save in 
Pope, no imitator among us. The light that irradiates 
this path must of course be drawn from human sources, 
for its object is to encounter vice and folly with their 
own earth-weapons, — to reason down the sophistry of 
vice, to ridicule to silence the giddy mirth of folly. Here 
antiquity possessed a superiority over us. For this 
knowledge is to be drawn from what Sir Thomas 
Browne has called * that universal and public manuscript 
that lies open to the eyes of all,' — the manuscript-book 
of nature and of man ; * and surely,' he continues, * the 
heathens knew better how to join and read these letters 
than we Christians, who cast a more careless eye on these 
common hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck divinity from 
the flowers of nature,' or read it in the workings of the 
heart of man. Those instruments of worldly sagacity 
and naturial penetration which they polished till they 
became at once beautiful and piercing, are laid by in our 
temples to rust and grow dull by disuse. Certain minor 
virtues there are which Scripturfe has not descended to 
inculcate, and which human reason must be called in to 
teach, as Diogenes lighted a candle at midday to dis- 
cover manliness. It is true that patriotism may be 
learned from Christ's weeping over Jerusalem, and 
friendship inferred from the Saviour's preference for St. 
John. But to feel these in their strength and in their 
toveliness, — in their beauty as affections, and their 
power as duties, — we must listen to the song of the 
ancient minstrels. A single line from Horace will urge 
millions to die for their country, and another of Virgil 
will bring a tear to the eye of the far- wandering patriot, 
and teach him even in death to think on his delightful 
native land." 

" The objection," said I, " which has been made to 
the poets of a lighter cast — ministers of pleasure — is 
more futile than all. Little effect can they have upon 
our minds ; the joyousness of their joy has long been 
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turned to sadness, and the wild laugh of gayety comes 
to our ears like an echo hurled back in mockery. 
Christianity if it has not altered men*s minds has 
changed the whole chord of men^s feelings ; the com- 
motions of nature which attended the crucifixion were 
but a type of the revulsions that were wrought in the 
breast of universal man. The motives to enjoyment 
adduced by all their poets frighten us from the banquet. 
Drink to-day — it is the burden of all their festive poetry ; 
drink to-day, for to-morrow we are not. The Chris- 
tian, like the Pagan, may despise death ; but this bold- 
ness belongs to different occasions. Their genealogy 
will point out the distinction. The Pagan indiflference 
is the offspring of ignorance and the sister of apathy. 
The Christian fearlessness is the daughter of Faith." 

" Besides the loss of wisdom and knowledge," said 
Mr. Woodward, " which you have observed that we 
incur by limiting ourselves to the literature of our own 
religion, the injury to true feeling, to all that concerns 
the heart — is vastly greater. Man, historically, lives in 
fragments. His present being is detached from all that 
has gone before, and he loses the experience which cen- 
turies of curious and opposite circumstance might give 
him. As Wordsworth has gone back to the darkling 
aspiration and boundless conceptions of childhood, and 
found therein a proof of immortality, so would I go back 
to the infancy of man, and trace in the changes thence 
to manhood the wideness of his spirit from the many 
phases it has shown. I would regard the mythology of 
those times as past away, but not the men nor their re- 
lation to that mythology. I look on myself as a mo- 
ment in the existence of man, and regard Paganism as 
one of the views which in my youth / took of nature. 
And the rather because Heathenism and Catholicism, 
each after its sort, are more favourable in the view they 
take, to the cherishment and growth of religious /ee/mg* 
than Protestantism and our times ; and I am unwilling 
to lose the benefit of that view, but would revive those 
times within me, renew the old mythology, and be for 
the purpose and the nonce, a Heathen and a Catholic. 
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By every class of the writings of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans we may be led to intimate knowledge and con- 
stant acknowledgment of the creator of the earth — to 
bow to God manifest in the world. In the mistaken 
view of the Protestant Christian, God is a being to be 
dreaded, and to be worshipped from a distance. We 
do not as of old see about us a thousand tokens of his 
power and goodness. Herein may we be well taught 
by even the gayest of the bards of Latium and Cecro- 
pia, to feel what the incarnation of the Saviour must 
assuredly have been intended to bring about — a com- 
munion and a fellowship with the God of the earth 
which we inhabit. The period of their existence was 
more favourable to be sure, to such feeling. The glim- 
mering starlight of antique knowledge shed over the 
whole face of nature a charm and a significance which 
the penetrating ray of meridian light has dazzled away 
for ever — a rich effulgence on the foliage, and a silver 
veil about the mountain's broW — a faint twinkling on 
every brook, and over every valley a mysterious sha- 
dow — * the glory and the freshness of a dream.' That 
has become science which was once devotion. They 
enshrined gods for every function and every attribute 
of deity. Their mythology was the outpouring of the 
piety of the national mind. Their Laws and Penates 
were so many mementos of a protecting providence. 
Their Jupiter, their Minerva, and their Venus, were but 
avatars of the power, the wisdom and the love of the 
one, felt, but unseen, God. There was in every heart 
an altar to the unknown God, but they externally re- 
pressed this by these various representative deities. 

* Triumphant o'er the pompous show 
Of art, the palpable array of sense 
On every side encountered ; in contempt 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering Rhapsodists — a Spirit hung. 
Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms. 
Statues, and temples, and memorial tombs. 
And emanations were perceived.* 

To reproduce this healthy tone of feeling among the 
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nation is impossible ; but for tiie individual the effect 
may be accomplished by contemplating in a right spirit 
the eflfusions of the ancient muse. Often have I in the 
still solitude of my nightly musings gone baclc in imagi- 
nation — and never without benefit — to these long-dis- 
tant times, and felt through the feeling of another. I 
extend the same exercise to the Catholic religion ; for 
it was admirably adapted to nurse and to promote the 
warm, the tender, the delicious feelings of the soul. It 
encouraged worship to beings less awful, less unap- 
proachable than the infinite and eternal mystery of 
ages. The men associated kindness and commiseration 
with the mother of Christ. Females hoped for sympathy 
from one of their own sex, and felt a calm reliance upon 
her who had felt the storms of temptation, and knew 
when and how- best to administer aid. The circum- 
stances which detach us from our connexion with the 
deity, linked them the more closely. The Protestant, 
when he is tossed on the ocean of storms, and every 
rising wave presses danger on his life, trembles at the 
presence of the God of the whole earth : the Catholic 
felt the arm of his patron Saint upholding him, and 
dreaded no ill. When the face of nature is changed 
and all is hushed and quiet in the undisturbing breath 
of celestial harmony ; when the bright moon is gilding 
the vault of heaven, and enlightening, calming and 
etherializing the earth, the pietist now is mute in won- 
der at the awful stillness of Almighty power ; and the 
fair land, encircled by the arms, and reposing in the 
bosom, of the sea — bright but inanimate — the heavens 
and the waters holding communion in the mystic lan- 
guage of light, all seem to tell him that he is deserted, 
and alone. In times more distant, the mariner was 
charmed by such a scene ; and as he reclined in his 
little bark — extending with one hand his spotless can- 
vas, his other upon the rudder — he gazed upon the 
silent moon, in her mild majesty presiding, and breathed 
out in accents of fervent devotion, 

O Sanctisoiiiia ! O puris^inia ! 
Dalcis virgo Maria ! 
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These may have been fancies, but they were not « fan- 
cies that our reason scorns ;' for whatever tends to keep 
alive holy and elevated love, to raise the affections and 
build attachments -in the heavens, and to keep the heart 
open amidst the contracting cares of life — be it feet or 
fiction — should ever be welcome to the philosophic 
mind. All feeling is founded on fancy, and most fancy 
on falsehood." 

" Such a practice," said I, " as you allude to would 
require to be undertaken with great caution, and pur- 
sued with great moderation. Sharon Turner has spoken 
of * the multiplicity of error which generally follows the 
desertion of the simple truth ;' and for the million that 
result is certain." 

** Many evils arise," said Mr. Woodward, " from ap- 
plying to general judgments derived from particulars ; 
but the converse process occasions more. Studious 
and original men forfeit many advantages they might 
safely enjoy, by making universal fitness the test of the 
measures they devise for themselves, and by not limit- 
ing their theoretical schemes by * the constant reference 
to convenience and practice.' What I have alluded to 
is certainly dangerous, and might be fatal, to the recti- 
tude of a community ; but that is no reason why you 
and I may not amuse our intellects and train our feel- 
ings in the fields of fancy. The world and I have long 
since dropped the slight acquaintance which we ever 
had together. The more I look within, the more I am 
convinced that I am unfit for it ; the more I look with- 
out, the more fervently do I say within myself, * Sit 
rata anima cum philosophis P " 

" You are not one of those, then, who look with fa- 
vour on the direction which mind and mental culture 
are taking in our days 1" 

" The modern system of things," he replied, "neither 
commands my respect nor wins my sympathy. This 
insane craving after 'knowledge,' this diseased exag- 
geration of the value of facts, and this ruinous mistake 
of believing information to be education, and of scrupu- 
lously separating from public instruction the only essen- 
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tial things, the principles of religion and the rules of 
duty ; this disgusting flattery and stimulation of the 
mob ; this admission of the worthless and scorn-com- 
pelling rabble to the decision of questions which they 
can never comprehend ; this brealcing of principles 
over the back of majorities; this utter neglect of all 
that improves and elevates man, of all that is honour- 
able in conduct, ennobling in wisdom, important in 
politics, and indispensable in religion — offend alike my 
reason and my taste, and move me, I confess, to a 
warmer contempt than wholly consists with the cool- 
ness of contemplation. ' Quod magis ad nos peninet, 
et nescire malum est agitamus,* should be the motto of 
popular educationists. I concede fully the importance 
of scientific and mechanical knowledge in their own 
place and degree ; but to feed with such husks a coun- 
try demanding sound food, is fatal in its folly, and out- 
rageous in its absurdity. It is not thus that nations 
are generated. There goes more than this to the making 
of a virtuous people and a wise community. A people 
rising to a sense of their responsibilities ask for light 
on the vital subjects of truth and action, and are fur- 
nished with treatises on galvanism and hydro-dynamics! 
They ask for counsel in the distractions and doubts of 
political commotion, and are furnished with • patriotic' 
lives of the hireling traitor Sydney and the selfish con- 
spirator Hampden. They are laboriously inducted into 
the regions of * pure mathematics!' and gratefully en- 
tertained with * familiar accounts of Newton's Princi- 
pia !' Every man is made capable of dyeing his own 
coat and assaying his pocket-pieces, but not a solitary 
step is made towards the completion of that line where- 
by Plato has traced with golden pencil the image of a 
perfect man, * to know what should be done and said 
to God and man.' For my part I admit the test of 
utility in every consideration ; I ask of every thing, cut 
bono ? And I ask it of Lord Brougham's efforts and 
publications. Do they tend to make us better, wiser, hap- 
pier 1 If they do none of these, let us at once teai* from 
them the lying title of ' useful knowledge,' and no longer 
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deem those benefactors of their race who amuse them- 
selves by angling for popularity with saw-dust bread." 
" Nee me solum ratio et disputatio impulit ut ita cre- 
derem ; sed nobilitas etiam summorum philosophorum 
et auctoritas.' The straightest thinker among ttie Latin 
fethQrs has written wisely upon this point : * nee tam 
de rebus humanis,' says Lactantius, * bene m^retur, qui 
scientiam bene dicendi affert ; quam qui pi^, atque inno- 
center docet vivere : idcirco majbre in gloria philosophi 
quam oratores fuerunt apud Graecos. Illi enim recte 
Vivendi doctores sunt existimatr, quod est longe praesta- 
bilius : quoniam bene dicere ad paucos pertineU bene 
uutem vivere, ad omnes ; — a sentiment of memorable 
truth, which Johnson has closely copied where he says, 

* Prudence and Justice are virtues and excellences of 
all times and of all places : we are perpetually moralists, 
but we are geometricians only by chance ;' and which 
he may have had in his mind when he elsewhere wrote : 

* if, instead of wandering after the meteors of philoso- 
phy, which fill the world with splendour for a while, 
and then sink and are forgotten, the candidates of learn- 
ing fixed their eyes upon the permanent lustre of moral 
and religious truth, they would find a more certain di- 
rection to happiness. ^ little plausibility of discourse, 
and acquaintance mith unnecessary speculations, is 
dearly purchased, when it excludes those instructions 
which fortify the heart with resolution and exalt the 
spirit to independence,^ What shall I say more, or what 
can I say better 1 But besides objecting to the sort of 
knowledge which they are now disseminating, I have 
little relish for the object itself under its best form. You 
and I, Mr. Stanley, have • like all men of sense,' as Dr. 
Parr would say, our own notions of all this * new con- 
quering empire of light and reason,' and of this whole 
affair of popular instruction, and national regeneration, 
however, we may deem it prudent to mask our private 
sentiments ; for we know well enough that he who spits 
against the wind spits in his own face. I remember, 
however, a notion of Taylor, the Platonist, upon this 
point, which has often diverted me by its violence, while 
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it has gratified me by its justness. • In every class cf 
beings in the universe,' says that eccentric frater Pla- 
lonicss familisBi * there is a first, a middle, and a last, 
in order that the progression of things may form one 
unbroken chain, originating from deity, and terminating 
in matter. In consequence of this connexion, one part 
of the human species natursdly coalesces, through tran- 
scendency, with beings of an order superior to man ; 
another part, through diminution, unites with the brutal 
species; and a third part, which subsists as the con- 
necting medium between the other two, possesses those 
properties which characterize human nature in a man- 
ner not exceeding but exactly commensurate to the 
condition of humanity. The first of these parts, from 
its surpassing excellence, consists of a small number of 
mankind. That which subsists as the middle is numer- 
ous — but that which ranks as the last ingradation, is 
composed of a countless multitude, 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 

In consequence of this beautiful gradation, the most 
subordinate part of mankind are only to be benefited 
by good rulers, laws, and customs, through which they 
become peaceable members of the communities in which 
they live, and make a proficiency, as Maximus Tyrius 
well observes, not by any accession of good, but by a 
diminution of evil. Hence, the present efforts to en- 
lighten by education the lowest class of mankind, is an 
attempt to break the golden chain of beings, to dis- 
organise society, and to render the vulgar dissatisfied 
with the servile situation in which God and nature in- 
tended them to be placed. In short, it is an attempt 
calculated to render life intolerable, and knowledge con- 
temptible, to subvert all order, introduce anarchy, render 
superstition triumphant, and restore, in the language of 
Pope, the throne of 

——night primeval and of Chaos old. 
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Taylor was a man too thoughtful to be disturbed by 
passion, and too independent to be warped by interest. 
Such a strong expression of opinion, though the thought 
be woven in the loom of a false philosophy, coming de- 
liberately from such a man, would at least make me 
suspect that the inevitable benefit of such institutions 
was, after all, not quite so clear." 

" How do you account," said I, " for the fact, which 
seems to be undeniable, for it is the matter of statistical 
evidence, that an increase of crime has attended the 
increase of knowledge! I admit, to be sure, that 
Bacon's maxim is both morally and physically true, but 
true on the one part with entire distinction from the 
other ; and I am at a loss to conceive how physical 
knowledge should be an engine of moral power. I can 
well understand that a knowledge of the comparative 
merits of the two theories of electricity is utterly value- 
less to the peasant at his plough-tail, but am unable to 
'apprehend how it should do him any harm. It is at the 
worst merely useless." 

" I can very easily comprehend," replied Mr. Wood- 
ward, " how the study of such things should work all 
the evil which it has done. Before the dissemination of 
cheap magazines and cyclopedias, the peasant, when his 
work was done, drew his chair into the chimney-corner 
at evening, and sat down to muse in quiet. In those 
moments of natural meditation, the drama of bis days 
past slowly through his mind, and conscience gave her 
involuntary judgment. The acts of the concluded day, 
the enterprises of the coming morrow, were instinctively 
marshalled in review, and their true worth and charac- 
ter were tfted by the wisdom of calmness. In the in- 
terval memory suggested the wholesome cautions of 
the parish preacher, the long-neglected counsels of the 
anxious mother, the good resolutions which suffering 
had made and safety had recanted ; fancy, at her ease, 
revived the scenes of boyhood's reproving purity and 
envied peace, and the instructive incidents of another's 
fate and. of his own escapes, or, wandering to a wider 
verge, painted in homely but impressive tints the sad 
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but salutary picture of • the hour of death, and the day 
of judgment.' Silence made gently audible that whis- 
pering oracle, the human heart. Ignorance left him 
• leisure to be good.' The guide and witness were kept 
alike within his breast. But now, when the fresh num- 
ber of the attractive weekly presents its fascinating 
pages, endorsed by high and stimulating names, every 
fragment of unoccupied time is given to the high-wrought 
^escriplion and the animated criticism ; not a moment 
is left for self-communion and inward examination. His 
quiet hours are gone from him. The inobtrusive visits 
of reflection are shut out, and scared away : he is too 
busy to think, too excited to feel. In this single result 
of the absorption of leisure, and the consequent removal 
of one great barrier to sin,— himself — I find an ample 
resolution of the diflSculty. You may add to it, how- 
ever, the restless and discontented humour which im- 
perfect knowledge occasions; the rivalry of contempt or 
envy which it gives rise to ; the shade and inferiority 
which it casts on the tame and unambitious scheme of 
duty ; and, above all, the brilliant objects with which it 
fills the fancy, as food for meditation, to the exclusion 
of the events and interests of domestic life, and the 
general predominance which it gives in the thoughts to 
the public distant over the private past." 

" It would be an interesting exercise," said I "to es- 
timate accurately the comparative benefits and evils 
which learning has produced in all the stages of its his- 
tory. The result to nations seems always to have been 
good, but the effect on individuals has sometimes been 
wofully different. Among the heroeb of letters are to 
be found some of the vilest monsters of degAded vice." 

" That has always struck me as a most curious cir- 
cumstance. It is certainly true that both students and 
authors have, in numerous cases, exhibited an enormity 
of private flagitiousness to which the vulgar have been 
incapable of rising ; and, as respects the former, I can 
but imperfectly account for the fact. I can only explain 
the measureless depravity of such a man as Cardan by 
supposing that he was naturally a man of strong pas- 
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sions, and that his earnest and absorbing devotion to 
mathematical and other studies led him to deem the ex- 
ternal objects of acquisition and reputation the only im- 
portant concerns, to the neglect of the culture of his 
moral nature ; that while he thus looked abroad, and 
forgot that watchful training of the feelings which com- 
mon men almost instinctively lieep up, and even that 
knowledge of the insidiousness of the ways of tempta- 
tion, which is their best opposer, his passions grew up 
to fiend-like magnitude and violence ere their master 
was aware of the danger. Ambitious men soon learn 
to sacrifice every thing, even soul and body, to the gain 
of a favourite end ; but ambitious men of action have a 
constant check upon thefr savage humours in that prac- 
tised coolness which their schemes demand ; the poor 
student is left the defenceless quarry of the vulture- 
beaks of passion. That creative authors should be, — 
as they almost always have been,— men of bad disposi- 
tions, and uninfluenced by the touching sentiments of 
which they have been the unabsorbing reflectors, I can 
more readily account for. An ordinary man notes his 
impressions to enlighten his experience ; and makes re- 
morse and self-satisfaction the beacon and guide of his 
conduct. A poet observes his feelings only to portray 
them ; treasures up every twinge of conscience, not to 
reform his conduct or rectify his principles, but to point 
a couplet for the illustration of a Giaour ; he meditates 
on the twilight religion of nature's most religious hour, 
only to weave from it a white square in the chequered 
tissue of a Don Juan. A poet soon unappropriates and 
unrealizes his griefs and his joys, transporting them to 
that ideal region where fancy decks them with foreign 
beauty. He studies vice and virtue for their fine con- 
trasts, a death bed scene for its grouping, and a startling 
warning or an awful denunciation for its effect. Others 
contemplate the gladness of the morning sun, or the un- 
worthiness of late repose, to emulate or avoid ; Thom- 
son studied themjhat he might describe them. I was 
not surprised therefore to find Wordsworth, when 1 met 
him, cold, contemptuous, and self-esteeming; nor to find 
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Southey and Landor a couple of ferocious egotists. In 
the channel of the stream there blooms no verdure ; it 
is the incumt>ent bank only that is vivified and refreshed. 
The sexton goes into the church only to arrange it for 
others." 

" The position of susceptible authors is a most un- 
fortunate one ;" said I, " for unless they are dowered by 
nature with unusual generosity of temper and a fund of 
great good sense, like Walter Soott, their feelings will 
make them unhappy, and the struggles of their unhap- 
piness will make them vicious." 

" You say true," replied Mr. Woodward ; "authorship 
is the most hapless trade that has yet been invented. 
Doubtless it is a noble thing when the poet*s soul, ex- 
panding through futurity, is conscious of immortality, 
and can exclaim *Nomen erit indelibile nostrum.' 
(Ovid.) But there is no sort of venture in which the 
unavoidable risk is so great and the possible gain is so 
little ; even in the highest success the loss is greater 
than the acquisition, and in ordinary cases the contest 
is against fearful odds. To write for one's livelihood, — 
to stimulate the weary and overtasked mind at the 
harsh call of necessity— to execute from dull compul- 
sion the treasured dreams and hoarded schemes of a 
literary youth, — to be obliged to think, and necessitated to 
imagine, — is a misery which, perhaps more strongly than 
any other, deserves the name of agony. And when we 
look at the career of the most fortunate writer, and con- 
sider the dark trials and the painful doubts and the 
ceaseless strivings which harassed his existence, and 
then remember how little of the final admiration reached 
him personally, — as in a triumph the liero who rode in 
the van saw but a small part of the crowd which fol- 
lowed, — we may well conclude with the reflection of La 
Beaumelle in a letter to Voltaire, • La plus brillante re- 
putation ne vaut jamais ce qu' elle coftte.* In the case 
of a great poet, the sensibility which he pictures excites 
and wears his own ; and while physically he is sur- 
rounded with enjoyments, his consciousness is with his 
imagination, and that is in the scenes of suffering. When 
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Byron threw himself into the situation of his Giaour, he 
created in himself all the miserable passions which he 
described. As a writer his success was great ; 

* And yet he nothingr reaped for all his pain, 
But care and sorrow was his only gain,' 

That man's sacrifice to fame was the most awful that 
ever was made — his own heart." 

" But do you not think," said I, " that many of the 
evils of which you have spoken are shared proportion- 
ately by all men of letters — by the student, I mean, as 
well as by the author— and that more happiness is to 
be found in energy and enterprise 1" 

" In spite of the dictum of Jean Jacques, * L'homme 
n'est point fait pour mediter mais pour agir,' I think," 
said Mr. Woodward, " that the miseries of a life of ac- 
tion are far greater than those of a life of reflection ; 
observe, I do not say authorship, for that has the toil of 
action without its rewards, and the gloom of medita- 
tion without its repose. Notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary honours which fell upon Demosthenes and 
Cicero— honours, prompt, palpable, and abiding — both 
of them in the zenith of their glories recorded their de- 
liberate regret that they had ever entered on the field 
of ambition. We are told by Mr. Bushell, one of Lord 
Bacon's servants, that when the king had dissolved 
Parliament without restoring 'that matchless lord' to 
his place, this made him then to wish that the many 
years which he had spent in state-policy and law-study, 
had been wholly devoted to true philosophy, * for the 
one, said he, at best doth both comprehend man's frailty 
in its greatest splendour, but the other embraceth the 
mysterious knowledge of all things created in the six 
day's work.' Many a monarch, I suspect, has felt as 
Cromwell expressed himself in one of his speeches, with 
tears too deep for insincerity ; ' I can say in the pre- 
sence of God, in comparison of whom we are but like 
poor creeping ants upon' the earth, I would have been 
glad to have lived under my wood-side, to have kept a 
flock of sbeep, rather than have undertook such a go- 
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vernment as this.' And many an ambitious statesman 
has exclaimed on his death-bed, like Amboise the Car- 
dinal-minister of Louis the Twelfth, * Ah ! Friar John, 
Friar John ! Why was I not always Friar John V Let 
the triumph be as boundless as it may, it shall never 
fill the meanest craving of the aspiring heart." 

" But we must not," said I, ** in viewing one side of 
the comparison forget the darkness of the other. Soli- 
tude and meditation encourage vast longings and bring 
nothing to satisfy them. You remember the remark of 
Ximenes to Ferdinand when a riot occurred during the 
king's visit to his college, * that study and studious dis- 
cipline were as little exempt as ambition and worldly 
affairs, from the influence of passion.' " 

" Doubtless an unhappy temper will find * some 
grudging, some complaint,' in the calmest joy and the 
serenest pleasure. And doubtless there is many a cloud 
overcasts the contentment of the scholar; yet in all the 
chances of fortune and the changes of mood he still has 
ever near him the pearl of quiet — a treasure which 
Newton truly estimated when he spoke of it as * rem 
prorsus substantialem,' and to which I would apply 
what Cicero has said of Philosophy, * qua nihil d Dis 
immortalibus uberius, nihil florentius, nihil prastabilius 
hominum vitae datum est' When the fancy weary of 
building gilded domes of mortal clay, and of picturing 
brightened tarry ing-places and inns of Mortality, floats 
away upon freshening pinions to the soul's future home, 
and calls before * the inward eye,' that blessed spot 
which we terra heaven, the element which casts en- 
chantment over the longed for resting-place is — Peace. 
That is a possession so estimable that I can forgive the 
sentiment of Erasmus, in that letter wherein he so 
triumphantly vindicates his own career, that quiet error 
is better than tempestuous truth, while I cordially adopt 
the exclamation of the noble-hearted Barneveldt to Go- 
mar, * Truth above all things ! but Peace next.' The 
scholar, and only he, enjoys this boon on earth. To 
him only is given the precious offspring of silent thought 
— self-knowledge ; for the man of action, whose spirit 
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is absorbed by that which is without, has never an op- ^ 
portunity to look within, and when thrown upon him- 
self in the latest hour of human weakness, converses 
darkly with a strange and frowning fellow ; 

nii mors gravis incubat 
Qui, notus nimis omnibui, 
Ignotus moritur sibi. 

Such men make acquaintance with all things save that 
which alone shall be their companion through eternity. 
But to the man of reflection it is given to ponder calmly 
the sky and the earth and the nature of all things, and 
to unsphere the soul which abides in the universe and 
to commune with it, and to know whence and why the 
world arose, and whither and how it will pass away, 
and to apprehend what in it is mortal and transitory, 
what divine and eternal, and to feel himself a member 
of the universe as if it were a city ; • in hac ille magni- 
ficentia rerum, atque in hoc conspectu et cognitione 
naturae, Di immortales ! quam ipse se noscet ! quam 
contemnet, quam despiciet, quam pro nihilo putabit ea, 
quae volgo ducuntur amplissima !* It was in view of 
an elevation of heart like this, that the Italian had graved 
upon his tomb, as a legacy of admonition to mankind, 

Scis quis sim, aut potius quis fuerim. 

Ego vero te, hospes ! noscere in tenebris ncqueo ; 

Sed teipsum ut noscas, rogo. Vale." 

** But is it not,** said I, ** both incumbent as a duty, 
and wise as an advantage, that those who have light 
should show it to the world 1 Is it not a useful and a 
holy work to instruct and reform mankind by argument 
and exhortation V* 

"Sir," replied my companion, with a melancholy 
smile, " to improve mankind is hopeless. I had thought 
once that I might be a benefactor of my race in some 
degree and kind however small ; but failure brought a 
juster knowledge. I looked for the results of my efforts 
and lo ! there were none, save other than I wished upon 
the actor ; for while men grew no better for my toils, 

4» 
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I grew worse from their unsuccess, till fretted by failure 
and contaminated by admixture, I retired from the con- 
test to repair what I had lost. When with a polished 
blade you would shape blocks, the blade it is which 
suffers. No, man is incapable of improvement : or, if 
capable, to how small a degree compared with perfec- 
tion 1 Refine the understanding and improve the heart 
to their highest elevation of strength and purity, how 
infinitely yet does it fall short of what man must be to 
make the labour useful ! I therefore draw apart, and 
wait the issue of Almighty wisdom. When He chooses, 
his is the hand and his alone that can erect mortality. 

In the unreasoning proffress of the world 
A wiser spirit is at worl for us, 
A better eye than ours. 

Labour is not always blessed, nor is idleness always 
unprofitable. 

God doth not need 
Either man*s work, or his own gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly : thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o*er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve, who only stand and wait. 

Knowing then how little I can do for others, and how 
much I must do for myself, I say in the beautiful words 
of Amalthaeus, 

Percurrant alii sinuosis esqoora velis, 

E()6que Icgant ardentes littore gemmas ; 

Ipse, nisi attonitas mihi sit mens conscia delhae. 

Intra naturs fines regnare beatus 

Dicar, et insanis animura subducere curis; 

and inscribe, with Bolingbroke, over my door, * Htc, 
alienos ca^s et fortunae ludum insolentem cernere suave 
est. Htc, mortem nee appetens nee timens, innocuis 
deliciis, doct4 quiete, et felicis animi immoti tranqullli- 
tate fruiscar. Hic, mihi vivam, quod superest, aut sevi 
aut exilii.' " 
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"And you are happy in your philosophic solitude 1** 
said I, rising to leave him. 

** I may say with Burke that ' I would not exchange 
it for what kings in their profusion can bestow.* " 

" I will leave you then in the company you love. 
Good morning." 

•• Good morning," said Mr. Woodward. " Pray, Mr. 
Stanley, come and see me soon again.*^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

To ffovern otbers by an inflaence strong;, 
As Chat high law which moves the murmuring main, 
Raising and carrying all its waves along, 
Beneau the full orbed moon*s meridian ray. 

Sir H. Davt. 

He must soothe and sue — 
And watch all time, and pry into all place— 
And be a living lie — who would become 
A mighty thing amongst the mean, and such 
The mass are. 

Btron. 

Helpless, friendless, very proud and poor. 

Otway. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon when I 
began to make my preparations for visiting the house 
which had been appointed for the meeting which was to 
occur that evening. My object in going so early, was 
to avoid the danger of encountering any of the party on 
my way, which I thought I should be liable to do at any 
time after the evening had «et in. As it was possible 
that the entrance and approaches to the building were 
watched, I put on such a disguise as would have con- 
cealed me effectually, even from the recognition of one 
very familiar with my person. I then loaded my pis- 
tols, and put them in the pocket of my great coat ; and, 
80 accoutred, set forth upon my expedition. I reached 
the place, and ascended with as little noise as possible 
to the upper chamber, which I had hired in the morn- 
ing, without meeting any one. I unlocked the door, 
and every thing within appeared to be in precisely tlie 
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same situation in which I had left it. I secured the en- 
trance behind me very firmly by means of several bolts 
which defended it, and then deposited my weapons 
quietly upon the table. As I deemed it prudent to make 
as little disturbance or motion as possible, I walked 
sUently towards the window, of which the Venitian 
shutters were partially closed, and sat down before it 
to amuse the time by watching the passengers in the 
street below. Gradually the shades of evening fell upon 
the view, and I was no longer able to distinguish ob- 
jects. I waited without moving from my position for 
several hours longer, until I heard the noise of some one 
ascending the stairs, and approaching the door of the 
room in which I was. He turned the knob sharply, 
with a sound which made the blood thrill in my veins, 
and then finding that it was fast, he walked back along 
<he entry to the apartment in the rear, and went into 
it. In a few moments others entered the same room ; 
some of them -by the same way, others through a door 
on the opposite side, which connected with another part 
of the building. 

Presuming that the hour of their assembly had ar- 
rived, for the daifkness of my chamber forbade my as- 
certaining from my w&tch, whether the appointed time 
had elapsed, I cautiously approached the table, which I 
had placed near the wall in the morning, and mounting 
upon it, looked through the aperture which I had ascer- 
tained would give me a view of the apartment adjoining. 
I had not been mistaken in the command which I sup- 
posed that I should have of the proceedings and arrange- 
ments in the room ; every part was within convenient 
rang^ of my eye. The company consisted of about 
twenty persons, who, when I first reached my position, 
were standing in different parts of the room. Three or 
four who entered at the same moment, through the op- 
pbsite door, seemed to complete the number : the doors 
were locked by means of the ^ead latches upon them, 
and each individual took his seat at the table, laying 
down a pistol on the board before him. All of them 
had a refinement of air beyond their profession of 
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violence ; and some of them bore the distinct and in- 
effaceable impress of gentlemen. Every chair was occu- 
pied, except the large stuffed arm-chair at the head. 
Notiiing had yet been spoken by any member of the 
party, and after they had occupied their seats, a pro- 
found silence ensued for some moments. 

This stillness was presently interrupted by a key 
being suddenly thrust, from without, into the dead- 
latch of the door which was nearest to the place where 
I stood, and the latch raised. Several persons started 
to their feet immediately, and looking at one another 
with alarm, exclaimed •• It is Harford." 

The door opened, and a man enveloped in a long 
cloak, and completely concealed by it, entered, and 
closed the door behind him. I suspected at once that it 
was the same individual whom I had seen on the night 
before, entering the secret chamber in the wall of the 
entry of the club-house. Without raising his counte- 
nance from the folds of the cloak by which it was hid- 
den, or regarding the persons who stood gazing at him 
with surprise and embarrassment, he walked delibe- 
rately forward towards the head of the table. When 
he had reached that situation, he threw off his cloak 
and hat, and seating himself in the chair which had 
before been vacant, revealed the form and features of 
Arthur Tyler. 

The shiver of astonishment and excitement which ran 
through my frame at this discovery, was not greater 
than the disturbance which agitated the company 
around the table, all of whom were upon their feet 
The spectacle was one of profound and extraordinary 
interest. On the one hand, there stood together an 
united party of thirty individuals, strongly excited and 
deeply enraged. Their countenances, some of which 
were stamped with the deep lines of habitual ferocity, 
gleamed with the deadly passions which disturbed their 
bosoms. Some of them were of large and athletic 
make, and the salient energy of their attitude indicated 
characters to whose violence of temperament strife was 
a sport, and contest a delight All of them had their 
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weapons in their hands, and three of them had them 
raised and directed towards the intruder. For a few 
moments they stood looking at the object of their fury, 
like statues suddenly arrested in the various postures 
into which passion had thrown them; and no one 
spoke. The doubt which thus gave them pause in the 
tempest of their deep excitement, seemed to be the in- 
quiry of Othello, •* How shall I murder him, lagol" 

On the other hand, there sat a single person alone 
and unarmed, the memorable man at whose character 
I had so often marvelled, — Arthur Tyler. He was lean- 
ing back in the deep chair in which he had seated him- 
self, his head bent a little forward, his arms drawn 
slightly back, and his hands claspmg the sides of the 
chair, but not nervously or with unusual tightness, and 
one of his feet drawn somewhat under his seat, the 
other being more extended — presenting an air of vigour, 
but an attitude of perfect ease and repose. His face 
was composed, and bore its ordinary coldness, but not 
more than its usual pallor. His lips were slightly com- 
pressed, but the protrusion of his chin, and the expan- 
sion of his temples showed that his teeth were firmly 
set His iron eye glared with a kingly sternness upon 
the hostile band before him, but was as cold, and calm, 
and still, as if it regarded a distant foe from the barrier 
of an inaccessible mountain rock. The partial gray- 
ness of his hair and brows, united with the stone-like 
hoelessness of his complexion to give to his face a re- 
semblance to the energy of a tiger, without any of its 
ferocity. 

Silently and unmoved the parties stood gazing upon 
one another, as if in the majesty of that icy eye, and 
marble lip there had been a magic to arrest the storm 
of passion, as if the rays of that luminous face had been 
reins to curb the whirlwind of anger. The charm at 
length was broken. A person of bold and commanding 
aspect, who was standing at the end of the table the 
most remote from Tyler, turned towards his fellows. 

•* Comrades," said he, " this meeting was appointed 
for purposes private among ourselves. Nothing but 
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the basest treachery could have informed this man of 
the circumstance of this assembly, and nothing but the 
most insulting presumption could have prompted the 
intrusion which brings him among us. If we are not 
to be the slaves of his cold arrogance, and the mute 
victims of his assumed authority, we must punish this 
scornful audacity. I move that he be put to instant 
death." 

Several of the company indicated by their gestures 
their acquiescence in this proposal, and were about to 
second it with their voices, when another caught up 
their reply by the quickness and loudness of his inter- 
ruption. 

"I agree fully in the propriety of this suggestion, but 
I would choose another cause and time of punishment. 
He has knowledge which must not yet perish ; and if 
the imputations upon his recent conduct are true, let 
him die for his crimes. We came here to discuss his 
behaviour about Stanley : his presence need not pre- 
vent our discussion, and if his guilt appear, our ven- 
geance will only be speedier than we had hoped." 

"His knowledge," cried the other, "is of little impor- 
tance to us, and no efforts of ours can extort it. His 
treachery in the case of Stanley is apparent, and only 
his blood can redeem his fault. Let him be slain in his 
seat." 

" Agreed ! agreed !" cried several voices, and they 
pushed forward in the direction of Tyler. To cross his 
legs, to fold his hands deliberately in his bosom, and to 
settle himself in his chair in a posture of greater ease 
than before, while an expression of calm contempt 
^lightly curled his lip, was the only change of manner 
by which that individual indicated his understanding 
of the remarks which had been made. Several pistols 
were cocked and directed towards him, and I felt certain 
that his life was lost. 

Tyler slowly raised his hand and extended it towards 
the group, " One moment !" speaking very deliberately 
and emphatically, ** as I am wholly in your power, it 
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cannot possibly defeat your wishes, and it may materi- 
ally benefit your interests to hear me speak." 

Impressed, apparently, by the justice of the observa- 
tion and awed by the commanding confidence of the 
tone in which it was uttered, the weapons were lowered 
and the crowd drew back. 

" I think,^^ continued Mr. Tyler, glancing his keen 
eye around the circle, while a faint smile rested upon 
his mouth, " I think that you are well enough acquainted 
with my character and habits to be certain that I have 
not trusted myself here to-night, well-knowing as I have 
all along done, the motives which occasioned this meet- 
ing and the feelings which would preside over it, with- 
out taking effectual measures to secure my safe return. 
The lives of every one of you have been in my power 
from the first moment of our intercourse ; and I must 
change my discretion with a lunatic ere the occasion 
will arise in which I will permit any man to possess the 
knowledge which will give him a mastery over me, 
until I have made that man my slave and puppet. The 
detailed evidences of the myriad crimes of each of you 
have been placed by me in the hands of persons who 
know ho^ to use them ; and unless I am at my dwell- 
ing in twenty minutes' time to redeem them,'* and he 
drew out his watch and put his finger upon the dial as 
he laid it on the table, " there is not a life among you 
that is worth an hour's purchase. Now, vent your 
passion as you please !" 

The turbulent crowd stood checked and abashed. 
The fire of resentment had faded from their counte- 
nances, and the deadness of fear was upon every face. 
Some of them looked upon the ground irresolute and 
while others gazed upon him with a reverence of re- 
gard that resembled the terror which a god might 
strike. 

" But what madness," resumed Tyler, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, and stamping violently on the ground, 
while his eye flashed with the vividness of lightning, 
and his features lighted up with fury, ** what madness 
bade you array such force as this against me ? Am I a 
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man to be destroyed or bullied by sword or pistol 1 
There treads not this earth the man inclined to injure 
me, over whom the resources of my intellect have not 
given me the sway of mastership. Away with this 
foolery of force ! The cold calculations of interest 
brought us together and have bound us together ; they 
only can dissolve our union. Defend yourselves from 
others with arms if you will ; but prudence, and policy, 
and profit, regulate our dealings, and what have they to 
do with the sword 7 Sit down !" he cried, with a grave 
sternness of voice, extending his hand magisterially 
towards the party. 

The order was, almost mechanically, obeyed; and 
the company resumed their seats in silence. Tyler drew 
his chair close to the table, and leaning over upon it, 
gazed with a serious earnestness upon the persons who 
sat below him. 

" This is the last occasion," said he, relapsing into the 
cold and reserved and haughty tone of voice with which 
he had first spoken, " on which we shall ever meet. 
The union which has subsisted between us, is ended. 
Do not imagine ' that I am so weak as to be urged to 
this resolution by resentment or anger : those are emo- 
tions which have no influence upon my bosom. The time 
has long been passed in which feeling has entered into 
the counsels of my judgment, or in which when I have 
deliberated upon conduct I have remembered inclina- 
tion. Other considerations have wrought this conclu- 
sion. My object — the acquisition of wealth — has been 
accomplished : your purposes I know nothing of. I 
foresaw from the beginning, that when riches had pro- 
duced in you that independence which they produce in 
all, you would no longer serve my designs. I neither 
expected nor wished that this society should continue 
longer than it has done. I resolved from the outset 
that whenever the time should come in which implicit 
confidence in me was supplanted by either jealousy or 
distrust, that that moment should be the last of our 
league : that hour has arrived. Of the individual and 
the motives which have prompted this movement,*' he 
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continued, fixing his eye upon the person at the oppo- 
site end of the table who had insisted upon his murder 
so violently, and whom I had previously recognised as 
the same man whom I had seen in the entry of the 
club-house on the evening of my first visit to it, being 
the one who had undertaken the expedition to my 
father's house to obtain those papers which he had sent 
to me, " I am abundantly informed. But I would re- 
commend to that person, that when he again employs 
my name in his transactions for the purpose of injuri- 
ously involving me, he should not commit the clumsy 
blunder of assuming it where his person can be recog- 
nised. I will also suggest to him that when he again 
selects an open entry as a place in which to declare his 
plans in so loud a tone, he should choose a time when 
the person whom he threatens is not concealed behind 
the door." 

I started involuntarily in the fancied security in which 
I had hidden myself, as I heard this new instance of this 
man's miraculous watchfulness and sagacity. Such 
unfailing discovery of that which seemed least obvious 
to scrutiny, as I had repeatedly witnessed in him, almost 
approached the attribute of omniscience. Might he not 
be aware of my presence now 1 No knowledge seemed 
too wonderful to be attributed to him ; and if he had 
been concealed in any part of the building during some 
time previous to this meeting, which his opportune ap- 
parition in the room rendered very probable, he could 
scarcely have failed to be aware of my arrival. But if 
he knew of my being there, why had he not sooner 
availed himself of that information, and prevented my 
ascertaining his real character 1 That consideration in 
some measure relieved my fears, but when I remem- 
bered his extraordinary powers, and reflected that some 
. reason unknown to me might have induced him to 
permit my gaining the knowledge which I had done, I 
felt much anxiety about the result. His ruthlessness 
would little regard the seeming friendship which had 
sprung up between us ; and if either his interest, his 
irritation or his caprice prompted him to hand me over 
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to the vengeance of the murderous band who were be- 
fore me, I could have little to hope from a power and a 
remorselessness like theirs. 

" Of the matter of Stanley," continued Mr. Tyler, 
" which has occasioned so much angry feeling, I will 
say one word, although the judgments which are formed 
upon it concern me not. When I insisted before your 
council that Mr. Stanley could not have the papers 
which you sought, and thus brought upon myself the 
charge of treachery and collusion, my opinion was 
founded upon the circumstance that I then had those 
very papers in my pocket ; and I insisted upon his non- 
detention because I was aware that his servants knew 
where he had gone, and if he did not return a sharper 
inquisition than might be agreeable would be made for 
him. When I found that these letters were in the pos- 
session of young Stanley, I did immediately what those 
who were bandying accusations of deceit and timidity, 
dared not do ; I entered his house and took them from 
beneath his pillow as he slept. You will have little to 
fear in that affair ;*' and he held the papers towards the 
candle, and burnt them. "Thompson, the only wit- 
ness of the transaction, is dead, and he has led no other 
documents behind him. Not a trace of evidence to 
touch any man, remains. I have done.'* 

He rose from his seat immediately, and wrapping his 
cloak about him left the room hurriedly, without again 
regarding the company from which he separated. They 
sat gazing upon him, mute and unmoved ; none ven- 
tured to interrupt his speaking or to solicit his return. 
When he had closed the door behind him, their coun- 
tenances exhibited a mingled expression of fear and 
regret It was plain that the strength of that party's 
confidence was gone, and the central power of their 
support had departed. 

I had been so much interested by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Mr. Tyler, and by the exciting incidents 
which had followed it, that I had almost forgotten the 
object which had brought me there, and neglected to 
remark what influence upon the success of my endea- 
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vours, the startling discovery of the true character of 
the singular individual with whom till then I had never 
coupled a thought of suspicion, might have. That cir- 
cumstance and the subsequent rupture between him 
and his former associates materially changed the aspect ' 
of the affair. 

It was apparently the object and intention of Mr. 
Tyler to renounce the life which he had hitherto^ been 
leading, and probably to leave the scene in which it had 
been cast. Upon him alone rested the hope of any re- 
velation of those transactions that concerned my father's 
property, that might Jead to profitable consequences, 
and if I now lost sight of him, I lost the clue of that 
dark labyrinth. I determined at once to follow him. 
Whether by so doing I could obtain any immediate ad- 
vantage, or possess myself of a knowledge of his future 
destination, was very doubtful ; but by permitting his 
escape, I gave up even the possibility of gain. 

I stepped down as noiselessly as possible from the 
table on which I had been standing, and crept towards 
the window which looked out upon the street, in the 
hope of ascertaining the course which Mr. Tyler would 
take when he left the house. Looking down through 
the narrow aperture which was left by the half-closed 
shutters, I presently saw him issue from the door, and 
cross over the street and enter the opposite house. I 
withdrew the bolts that closed my apartment, as hastily 
as the necessity of profound silence would admit, and 
passed into the entry beyond. I paused for a moment 
at the head of the stairs to ascertain whether my move- 
ments had alarmed those who were in the back room ; 
but finding that all remained quiet as before, I descended 
the steps rapidly and gained the street. I walked over 
towards the building into which Mr. Tyler had gone, 
and stood near enough to the door to see the figure of any 
one coming out. In a little while two persons came out 
together and turned up the street in the opposite direction 
to that in which I was standing. Neither of the indivi- 
duals resembled in dress the person whom I expected ; 
but a single remark addressed to his companion by one 
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of the men, who was habited in a. greatcoat, convinced 
me that the speaker was no other than Tyler. In the 
brief interval during which he had been in the house he 
had changed his costume by an effectual disguise, and 
but for the accident of hearing his voice, I should never 
have suspected who he was. They did not appear to 
have seen me, for in fact my person was partially con- 
cealed by a tree ; and when they had got to a convenient 
distance, I crossed to the other side of the street, for 
the purpose of foUowing them without being discovered. 

My strong suspicion as to the individual opposite, — 
for indeed I had not been absolutely certain of his iden- 
tity, — was fully confirmed by their entering the house 
of Mr. Tyler, which they did aa soon as their walk had 
brought them to it. To attempt to insinuate myself 
into any of the rooms of this person with the same ob- 
ject which had enabled me to be a successful spy upo^ 
two former instances, would have been madness. Even 
if I were to succeed in effecting an unnoticed entrance, 
•—a thing of itself scarcely possible, — I could entertain 
no hope^ of safely gaining any position which would 
give roe information of the plans of Mr. Tyler. To 
dieat the vivid sleeplessness of an intellect like his, 
would be a vain atteoipt : and in truth, his extraordinary 
power, of which I had more than once been witness, 
impressed me with a dread of encountering his resent- 
ment. One so practised in the inventions of deceit, 
was likely to prove the ablest defence against them. 

In this difficulty of doubt there presented itself but 
one plan of proceeding which promised any success ; 
and that was to win to my interest some of the ac- 
complices of this ingenious man. How far he permitted 
any one to possess his confidence or be partaker of his 
intentions, I could not tell; but as no man can per- 
sonally execute all the schemes which he contrives, es- 
pecially when they are of a character so extensive and 
various as those with which he usually dealt, there must 
be agents and subalterns who are privy to important 
knowledge. The individual with whom Tyler had just 
now go0& into bis hpjji^e sieemed the one most likely to be 
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possessed of the information which I was wishing to 
gain respecting his recent and his future action, and to * 
him I determined to address myself. It was a shrewd 
observation of Tyler in speaking to the party whom he 
had just left» that only the poor can be depended upon 
as faithfb] and unscrupulous agents ; and that policy 
rendered it probable that the person now connected 
with him was one who would be open to an argument 
directed to his interest If he was bound to the service 
of my antagonist by pecuniary profit, a larger recom- 
pense would attach him to mine. At all events, the 
trial was safe, and the prospect more plausible than any 
other which offered. 

I stationed myself opposite to the door of Mr. Tyler, 
at such a distance as to give me a full view of all who 
went in or came out of the house without exposing my- 
self to the risk of being seen. About ten minutes had 
dapsed when a person issued from the dwelling, whom 
I supposed to be the same who had gone in with the 
owner. He walked forward for some distance, and 
then turned into a cross-street. I waited a few mo- 
ments in my original station, to be certain that no one 
was following from the house which he had lefl, for so 
keenly watchful was the temper I dealt with, that suspi- 
cion might even track the steps of its own private agents, 
and I then hastened along and overtook the man. When 
I came up with him, and caught a glance at his apparel 
by the light of the street-lamps, I found that his appear- 
ance was meaner than I had supposed to belong to the 
person whom I had seen some moments before in com- 
pany with Mr. Tyler, and gave evidence of a lowlier 
and poorer condition than I thought likely to be the 
station of any of those who were mingled with the 
purposes and plans of that remarkable individual. The 
intermitted darkness of the street did not conceal the 
thread-bare coat, the shabby hat, or gloveless hand, 
.which gave token of poverty and depression. Such 
indeed were likely enough to be the characteristics of a 
rufiian and an assassin — a profession with which Mr. 
Tyler might be presumed to have occasional dealings ; 
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but in fact the figure and carriage of the man had no- 
thijig to countenance such a suggestion. Instead of the 
resolute, energetic and violent demeanour and bearing 
which are always associated with stern and defiant 
passions, being probably their consequence, this person, 
whose frame was slight and unrobust, moved with a 
gentle and subdued air, and occasionally an unsteady 
step, indicated that he laboured under weakness or ill- 
health. I began to fancy that I was mistaken in think- 
ing that this was the same man who had gone into the 
house with Tyler ; and I determined not to address him 
until 1 had seen whether he returned to the place from 
which he had originally issued. As he was at all events 
an acquaintance, and probably a confidant of the person 
whose movements now engrossed my thoughts, I could 
lose nothing b/ following him at the risk of not finding 
the very one whom I chiefly sought. The time and 
place at which Mr. Tyler had been joined by his com- 
panion, led me to think that he was probably associated 
more immediately with the affairs which chiefly interest- 
ed me ; but still any other, familiar as the man before 
seemed likely to be with the doings originating in that 
house, would doubtless serve my purpose in some de- 
gree. 

My original conjecture had been right, and the place 
which the stranger entered was that opposite to the 
building in which had occurred the scene between 
Tyler and his friends. I followed at such a distance 
as to observe that he ascended to the highest story of 
the house, and to mark the door which received him, 
I then made my way along the dark passages and stair- 
cases to the room into which he had gone. I knocked 
lightly, and afler a brief pause, a voice which sounded 
hollow from disease or want desired me to come in. 

The apartment was extremely small, and had an air 
of cheerless and wretched discomfort. The bare walls 
were dirty and damp. There was not a fragment of 
carpet upon the floor, and no other furniture than a low 
bed, one chair, and a high table standing against the 
wall, on which were ranged a few well-thumbed books 
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and some materials for writing. There was a small 
stove in front of the fire-place, and the tenant of this 
miserable abode had faked out the few coals which it con- 
tained upon the hearth, and was sitting before it, endea- 
vouring by the feeble light to decipbef a letter which he 
held in his hand. A more desolate picture of want and 
destitution I never saw. It was but a single scene that 
was before me, and a single glance which I cast upon 
it ; but that look, hurried as it was, brought before me 
a history and a condition which made my spirit sink 
within me, — a life of sad, heart-sickening disappoint- 
ment, and a state of dull and hopeless suffering. 

He rose up as I walked towards him, and fixed upon 
me an eye, naturally brilliant, but to whidi a weary 
load of uneasy thoughts and fears had lent the heavi- 
ness of pain, and a countenance upon which abiding 
grief had featured for ever the most flitting phases of 
its harsh expression. I easily conjectured by what 
mastery Tyler had compelled him to his service, and 
was glad that our meeting, while it benefited myself, 
would also procure him substantial advantage. 

The circumstance which alienates from confidence 
the hearts of the poor and lowly, and turns their feel- 
ings to misanthropy and hate, is the thought that the 
sympathy of men has left them, and that the rich and 
the happy no longer regard them. That gayety which 
another enjoys without presumption, and perhaps, with 
kindness, seems to the solitary and the miserable an 
earnest mopkery, and personal insult of their sadness. 
He whose efforts free the wretched from " the dark 
chambers of dejection" excites a fuller gratitude than 
all the prodigality of charity can rouse. Well knowing 
how "long-lived pressure of obscure distress" deadens 
all that interest in the concerns of others which it was 
my wish to create, I advanced cordially towards the 
man upon whose privacy I was intruding, and shook 
feim kindly and heartily by the hand. He pffered me 
the chair upon which he had been sitting, and I took it 
that I might not appear to notice the scantiness of ac- 
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commodation which his room afforded, and he seated 
himself upon the bed. 

" I owe you an apology " said I, " for intruding myself 
into your society; but I hope that a wish to receive a > 
favour from you, as well as a probable ability upon my 
part to be of some benefit to you will be a sufficient 
apology. It is not expected in this world that one man 
should be of service to another without adequate remu- 
neration ; and if you can procure certain information 
for me, you may name your own reward. You are 
acquainted, I believe, with Mr. Harold V 

" I am." 

" My name," said I, " is Stanley. You may, perhaps, 
be aware of the opposition which exists between Mr. 
Harold and myself. If you are willing to give me the 
assistance of your knowledge and advice, you may 
claim whatever remuneration you please." 

" Mr. Stanley," replied the other, in bitter and almost 
convulsive accents, ** I am a poor man, and have had 
little encouragement or motive to exert myself for tlie 
benefit of others ; but before you entered that door, I 
had reserved that, cost what it might, I would seek you 
out, and do my utmost to overcome the injustice by 
which you have been deeply wronged, and to prevent 
the villany by which it is sought to injure you still fur- 
ther. If it is in the power of man to crush and punish 
that cold-blooded Harold, my efforts sliall not be want- 
ing to the undertaking." 

The animation of enmity which the speaker exhibited, 
surprised as much as it delighted me. I put some fur- 
ther questions to him to test the sincerity of his avowed 
feeling, but detected nothing to make me suspect the 
genuineness of his sentiments. Being satisfied of his 
willingness to embrace the proposal which I made, I 
hastened to state to him as briefly as possible, the cir- 
cumstances which concerned my relations with Tyler. 
I went through a rapid narration of the receipt of 
Thompson's letter by my father, and its transmission 
to me, — its subsequent disappearance, and its destruc- 
tion in the fire by Tyler, and Tyler's declaration that 
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the writer of it was dead without having left any evi- 
dence which bore upon the subject. I mentioned the 
probability of Mr. Tyler's very soon disappearing, and 
concluded by asking him what it were best to do. 

He fixed his eyes attentively upon me, and with ,an 
air of some surprise, and when I had ended he paused 
for a little while before he replied. 

" Sir," said he, at length, in an emphatic and some- 
what excited tone, " Mr. Thompson is not dead. And 
that circumstance will probably prove the ruin of 
Harold, and will lead to the establishment of your 
rights. I will tell you concisely something of the his- 
tory and position of that individual. He is my brother. 
We were early left destitute and friendless, and the va- 
riant dispositions and views which advancing years 
developed in our natures soon carried us asunder. My 
own dark fortunes It is needless now to trace, but my 
life lay enough among the haunts of men to enable me 
to gather from report and from occasional interviews 
the outline of my brother's career. A close connexion, 
founded, I presume, upon little but mutual advantage 
and similarity of desire, and regulated, 1 fear, by little 
else than the suggestions of profit, was early form- 
ed between himself and Mr. Harold, by which I have 
reason to suppose a large amount of property was ac- 
quired. Eventually the union, as might have been ex- 
pected from the character of his confederate, proved, I 
suspect, a * leonina societas,' and while Harold reaped 
a rich harvest of gain, my brother at the end is penni- 
less and deserted. A few days ago I received from him 
a letter^ in which he describes himself as destitute of 
money and very rapidly declining in health, and ex- 
presses an earnest wish to see me as soon as possible. 
My narrow means rendered it impossible for me to do 
so, and I have been obliged to remain without hearing 
any thing farther from him. This evening, about an 
hour ago, Mr. Harold came into my room. How he 
had discovered my residence, or even knew of my ex- 
istence is more than I can tell, for I never was acquaint- 
ed with him, and had seen him so seldom, that I barely 
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recognised his person when he presented himself. He 
stated that he had formerly been intimate with my 
brother and much attached to him, and that he had re- 
cently heard with regret that he had fallen into misfor- 
tune ; he said that he could not suffer one for whom he 
had so much regard, to suffer any privation while he 
had the power of assisting him, and asked if I could fur- 
nish him with such a direction to his present residence, 
as would enable him to send to him or to visit him. I 
replied very frankly that I knew where my brother was 
living, and could readily find the house, but that I could 
not give to another such a description of its position as 
would certainly enable him to find him. All this was 
perfectly true ; but a moment's consideration made me 
resolve that I would not give the querist any clue by 
which he could ascertain the dwelling of the person for 
whom he expressed so great a consideration. I have 
long had my private reasons for thinking that the real 
character of Mr. Harold was different from that which 
he has always borne in society. So far as I am in- 
formed, and some expressions in the letter of which I 
have spoken, lead me to believe that the feelings exist- 
ing between the parties in the present case were very 
opposite to those which he affected to hold, and that 
their interests were as hostile as their circumstances 
are different." 

" By-the-by, have you got that letter still with you 1" 
I inquired. 

" I have not. Unfortunately I threw it in the fire as 
soon as I had read it, and there is no means of referring 
more accurately to those expressions. To continue my 
narrative, — after some further inquiries, the pertinacity 
of which strengthened my suspicions of the speaker's 
motive, for I have rarely found that the friendships of 
worldly men are marked by such anxiety of faithful- 
ness, Mr. Harpld asked whether I would be willing to 
accompany another person, and point out to him the 
road to my brother's present residence, and added that 
the person would take immediate measures for his» re- 
lief. It struck me indeed, that a more facile as well as 
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9l more delicate mode of effecting his generous inten-^ 
tions would be to place in my hands the means which 
fee wished conveyed to the other, instead of calling upon 
me to be the guide to another agent ; but I dismissed 
the thought when I reflected that he probably had some 
doubts of the safe transmission of his bounty by me, — 
doubts which my situation and the circumstances 
around me would not, 1 must grant, vehemently con- 
tradict. Such an impression his subsequent remarks, 
in fact, took no pains to conceaL This oflfer I at once 
very willingly accepted, for the matter was thrown in 
such a form as could not apparently be injurious to the 
individual it regarded, and the arrangement might in 
fact, be intended wholly and purely for his advantage, 
of which I should not be justified in interrupting or pre- 
venting any part. Mr. Harold then said, that if I would 
accompany him to his dwelling-house, he would give 
me a letter to the gentleman he had referred to, who 
resided in a neighbouring city which lay in the way to 
that quarter of tlie country whk^h I had described as the 
vicinity of my brother's lodgings. I accordingly went 
with him, and he gave me the letter with directions to 
deliver it as soon as I pleased, and to enable the person 
to whom it was addressed, to find the object of his in- 
terest either by my going with him, or by giving satis- 
factory descriptions. He also handed me a sum of 
money for the discharge of my own travelling expenses. 
As I returned home there hung upon my mind, all the 
way, a dogged scepticism of the reality of the profes- 
sions which Mr. Harold had made, and of the benefit • 
which the present mission would accomplish. So strong 
was this involuntary feeling, that some instinct as it 
might seem, urged me to open the letter which had been 
given me, and ascertain whether its contents corre* 
sponded with the declarations of its writer. A sugges- 
tion so little in keeping with what I need scarcely de- 
clare to be my habitual feelings and habits, which in- 
deed, are only those of all but the habitually depraved 
and fraudulent, seemed strange at the time, and I can- 
not now account for the force with which it pressed 
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upon me the more cogently, the more I considered the 
subject. I obeyed the inclination, and read the letter 
as soon as I reached my apartment. You will judge 
whether any other than human agency wrought that 
resolution in my mind." 

He placed in my hands the letter which he had spoken 
of. It was directed to Henry Boteler. I opened it and 
read as follows : 

•* This note will be given to you by a brother of 
Richard Thompson, who will conduct you to where the 
latter resides. I have told him that you will convey 
assistance to his brother, and this is the role which you 
are to sustain. You must fulfil this charitable duty by 
seizing the earliest opportunity of putting him beyond 
the want of assistance. Not a moment is to be lost. 
Let there be no communication whatever between the 
bearer and Thompson; but silence the latter imme- 
diately, to prevent the necessity of silencing both. Our 
error has consisted in suflfering the knave to become 
too necessitous. Confident that he would never rise 
above the callousness of his well-hardened nature and 
the obligation of his potent oaths, we forgot that he 
might fall beneath them. However, I have possessed 
and destroyed all that he has yet written, and if your 
touch upon his throat is not too gentle, all will be 
safe." 

This was signed in a cipher. I read it in silence, 
and returned it to the person who had been charged 
with its delivery. He remarked significantly, "you 
will not be surprised at the readiness which I at first 
exhibited to co-operate with you in your exertions." 

" Our interests, it seems, lie closely together," said I. 
" We will set off for your brother's without loss of 
time; and perhaps another neck may yet feel the pres- 
sure of a thumb and finger. We will set off, if you 
please, to-morrow at sunrise. As I have particular 
reasons for not wishing to appear in4he neighbourhood 
of this house« I shall be glad if you will take the trouble 
to walk to the head of the street where I shall be wait- 
ing for you with a horse for your use. As I have no 
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right to employ your time gratuitously, be good enolfgh 
to put that trifle in your pocket;" and I placed itky 
pocket-book in his hands and left the room. 

I reached the street and walked along for a consider- 
able distance, reviewing the incidents which had be- 
fallen me and the circumstances which had been dis- 
closed within the few hours which had elapsed since 
the close of that day. The events of that period had 
followed one another so rapidly and so startlingly that 
I had not fully estimated their character and import- 
ance. 

The fact which occupied my mind with the fullest 
interest and surprise, was the discovery which I had 
made of the character of Mr. Tyler. That extraordi- 
nary person, at the depth of whose learned thoughts 
and the keenness of whose fine philosophical percep- 
tions I had been so often impressed and delighted — the 
patient thinker, the laborious scholar, the brilliant wit- 
had been and was a bold, daring, systematic and suc- 
cessful actor in the darkest scenes of daring and was 
habitually occupied with the rude and stern strivings 
of worldliness and crime. His life whose rich medita- 
tions were redolent of the unobtruded silence of the 
cloister, was hourly girt with the din and tumult of 
steel-breasted enterprise. The sentiments of defiant 
confidence which he sometimes exhibited and the prin- 
ciples of desperate unrestraint which his conversation 
had not shunned to avow, were exemplified deeply and 
to their full extent in his conduct : and the calm dis- 
courser upon morals and the thoughtful reasoner upon 
taste was the fierce and fearful creator and master of a 
power that had trampled upon the strongest defences 
of society, and laughed the forces of the law to scorn. 
When I called to mind his appearance as it had that 
evening come before me — the controlling energy of his 
commanding countenance — the mighty presence of his 
eye, which now scowled with the darkening glare of a 
demon whose unfathomable hate was wrestling with 
exhaustless scorn, and now lanced forth its passion 
with the flashing keenness of the leaping lightning— 
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then rose an instinctive dread within my mind. The 
little which I had already seen of his strength of spirit 
and unresting vigilance of effort which hounded its 
daring purposes with the impetuous eagerness of the 
blood-scenting beagle forbade my encouraging any 
hopes of overcoming his vigour and visiting upon him 
the retribution of defeat. The utmost that I could ex- 
pect that any exertions of mine would effect would be 
the safety of myself and the prevention of the injustice 
which he had planned in respect to my family. A 
means of accomplishing this seemed to be opened by 
the fortunate incident that had led to my acquaintance 
with the brother of Thompson, and to prosecute that 
successfully was the labour which was now before 
me. 

The arrangement which I had already made of seek- 
ing out Thompson at once, appeared to be the most 
prudent which the case presented. Still, I was so little 
informed of the circumstances which were connected 
with the subject that I felt much hesitation in so pro- 
ceeding. I felt the want of the advice of one more con- 
versant with general affairs as well as of the informa- 
tion of one more familiar with this matter, and to that 
end, a consultation with my father seemed very neces- 
sary. Ignorance, moreover, of the views which he had 
taken as well as of the steps which be had adopted, 
rendered it unsafe for me to assume any decided course 
of action. For successful conduct in a common cause 
it was especially necessary that there should be a unity 
of purpose, and if possible an union of counsel ; for 
while separate action was certain to be defective it 
might even be repugnant. In view of these advantages 
I resolved to lose no time in visiting my father, to in- 
form him of what happened under my observation and 
to consult with him on the course which it was most 
expedient to follow. And to that end, I abandoned the 
resolution of accompanying the brother of Mr. Thomp- 
son, as the residence of the former was considerably 
further to the south than the latter. By sending in my 
place an intelligent friend in whom I could confide, 
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every valuable purpose of the expedition might be ac- 
complished, while I was left free to join my father in 
any transactions which he might be inclined to under- 
take. 

Having taken this determination I hastened to apply 
to Seward to assume the service of finding Mr. Thompson 
and gaining from him that evidence which Mr. Tyler was 
so anxious to extinguish and which was as important 
to us as it would be fatal to him. Seward was a person 
upon whom I could thoroughly depend as well for 
ability as disposition : he was a man of excellent judg- 
ment, and in spite of his usual gayety, which, however, 
was more the effect of effort than the result of feeling, 
he possessed an unusual strength and firmness of pur- 
pose. Our intimacy was one of long standing, and 
various benefits which I had had it in my power to con- 
fer on him warranted my calling upon him for a favour 
of this sort ; I believed besides, that he had a sincerity 
of regard for me, as I certainly had for him, which 
would lead him to take pleasure in doing me a kind- 
ness. I was at this time not far from his residence, 
and although it was so late that I almost despaired of 
finding him up, I hastened on in the hope that I might 
possibly gain admission in spite of the advanced hour 
of the night. My ring at the bell was answered very 
soon, and I learned with pleasure from the servant that 
Seward was not yet retired. He had been out to a 
dance, and had just returned home a few minutes before 
my arrival. 

I stated my request to him, and he very promptly 
and cordially acceded to it. I then explained, at length, 
all the circumstances that were connected with the duty 
which I wished him to undertake, and laid before him 
the whole of my observation and experience respecting 
Mr. Tyler. He listened to what I said with much at- 
tention and an air of astonishment, and mused silently 
for some time before he answered. 

" It is marvellous, Stanley ! it is marvellous !" said 
he, after a pause. " He is a wonderful and inexplicable 
creature this Mr. Tyler. There have been a nuinber of 
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singular incidents connected with my intercourse with 
him, which arrested my attention at the time and gave 
rise to a feint doubt too indistinct to be called suspi- 
cion, which, what you have said, clears up astonish- 
ingly. We are rarely overcome, but we suspect a 
wrong ; and connected with that affair at the shore 
which I mentioned to you at the time, by which I was 
robbed of my cash, there were some circumstances of 
which perhaps this disposition led me to entertain some 
mistrust which I have now no doubt was perfectly well 
founded.. It is easy to see that Tyler was playing his 
rogueries in that scene, and doubtless the landlord to 
whom you committed the note which you had written 
to me, was of the party. The same influence, I strongly 
suspect, has been at work in ray affairs, since I came 
to town, though it never, till now, occurred to me. 
There is an aged relative of mine in the neighbourhood 
with whom I had agreed to spend every evening on 
which I was not particularly engaged at some party. 
Very early in the winter Tyler introduced me at his 
club, but I did not go to its meetings more than once 
or twice, as I preferred the society of the old gentleman 
I have mentioned. Three or four weeks ago I began 
to observe a decided declension in the cordiality of my 
reception at this house, which before had been kind and 
affectionate in the extreme. Sundry hints were thrown 
out about hypocrisy, double-dealing in speech, and 
legacy-hunting, from all which I gathered that my kins- 
man was under ^e impression that I spoke of him in 
public in a manner very different from that in which I 
spoke to him in private — an imputation for which I 
knew very well there was no foundation in truth, and 
which I attributed at the time, to sensitiveness and ca- 
price of age. I found that he had changed his opinion 
of my character and that my society was no longer 
agreeable; I accordingly withdrew it, ^nd became in 
consequence a very frequent visiter at the club-house. I 
now think I can trace the agency of Tyler in insinuating 
these notions into the mind of the old man, and 1 have 
no doubt that his object was to produce the very efiect 
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which followed. To be sure, he might have known 
that I would furnish little for the supply of his coffers, 
but to get me in his power would have been a sufficient 
inducement to use some endeavours to bring me again 
to the card-table." 

As he spoke there flashed upon my mind a resolution 
of the mystery that had so amazed me in the change of 
Emily's demeanour towards me. To prevent, in my 
case, a similar engrossment of time to that which inter- 
fered with success in the case of Seward, had doubtless 
prompted those suggestions of an evil tongue, which I 
not too confidently guessed at when their influence 
first became apparent in the conduct of her whose un- 
suspecting gentleness had been thus abused. There 
was a brightness in the hope which thus flashed upon 
me in the darkness of doubtful schemes and intricate 
perplexity of embarrassing resolutions, which cheered 
and gladdened my spirits, and made me feel in the pri- 
vacy of my heart that if failure dashed in pieces the 
plans which were before me, there remained apart from 
all an abiding comfort which their confusion could not 
cloud or disturb. 

" Depend upon it," said Seward, " we have an extra- 
ordinary person to deal with, and I am by no means 
sanguine of success. Mr. Tyler is not a merely plausi- 
ble knave, whose readiness of talent enables him to ex- 
hibit in talk a superficial familiarity with literary topics, 
and who has just ingenuity enough to gain the reputation 
of possessing genius. He is a man of rare and transcen- 
dent genius ; I have probed him deeply and thoroughly 
in conversation, and I have satisfied myself that he pos- 
sesses a strength of understanding and a penetration of 
intellect which place him in the first rank of minds. 
His is a spirit whose worthy employment were the con- 
cerns of empire. It is by accident, or a purpose which 
we do not see, that he now appears upon so petty a 
stage. And if I am not deceived by some indications 
which his manner and opinions furnish, he has once 
been an actor upon a loftier and more important scene. 
There are evidences in his daily speech that energies 
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have been developed in him which ordinary life has no 
voice to summon forth. Upon the surface of his cha- 
racter there are qualities which nothing but experience 
ii) some of the loftiest and most stirring scenes of ex- 
istence can draw out from the depths of our nature. 
There is about him an aspiration and a consciousness 
with which nothing can imbue the mind but familiarity 
with all that is grand and gigantic in human conduct. 
But," said he, rising from his chair, " we will have more 
time to discuss these matters in the morning. You will 
excuse me, in prospect of our early journey, for begging 
permission to retire. By-the-by, you had better take a 
bed with me ; I have a room entirely at your service." 

** Thank you ; I must go home. As my route lies for 
some distance in the same direction with yours, it is my 
purpose to ride with you for a portion at least of the day, 
and perhaps the whole of it. 1 will, therefore, call for 
you to-morrow a little before sunrise, and we will join 
Thompson and set off together. Good night." 

I left him and hastened home. I completed a few 
arrangements which my expected absence required me 
to settle, and then having given the directions for horses 
to be at the door by daybreak, and other necessary 
orders for the journey, I threw myself on the bed to en- 
joy the repose which the few hours that remained might 
permit me to receive. For some time the excitement of 
my mind would not allow me to sleep. My unsatisfied 
curiosity and surprise recurred again and again to the 
scenes which I had just passed through, and I asked 
myself with renewed scepticism whether the incidents 
which occupied my memory, were the shapes of reality 
or the visions of a dream. The discovery of some one 
event which, relating back through the occurrences of 
previous times, gives a new character to what had been 
fixed in the thoughts as the certainty of experience, and 
transforms our view of familiar scenes, and changes 
our opinions of men and our notions of things, so 
startles our fconclusions and unsettles the mind's fami- 
liarity with its own offspring, its thoughts and judg- 
ments, that we lose the composure and tranquillity of 
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* spirits. A single event ma^ thus for a time ainaost 
settle the foundations of our consciousness ; and may 
m to thrust into our being a portion of existence 
1 13 foreign and unknown. When the assured de- 
jtions of the intellect are shattered by unexpected 
rthrow, our very confidence in the power which 
ited them is tainted with distrust. We seem for a 
ment to feel our sense and reason foiling from be- 
th us. Such was the state of sensation which the 
elations of that evening left behind them. Gradually, 
vever, I fell into a slumber which lasted till I was 
sed by my servant knocking at the door with intel- 
5nce that the horses were ready. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Each with the other pleased, we now pursued 
Our journey — beneath favourable skies. 
Up tnrough an ample vale, with higher hills 
Before us, mountains stern and desolate ; 
But in the majesty of distance, now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness clad, 
And beautified with morning's purple rays. 

Wordsworth. 

The gladness of the vigorous morning was upon us 
as we mounted our horses after breakfasting at a small 
inn about ten miles from the city. We had ridden thua 
far while the earliest rays of the sun were struggling 
with the mists of the valleys; ajad when we resumed 
our journey, the broad march of the majestic day had 
begun its full and triumpliant course. It was one of the 
delicate and delightful days of the early spring, when 
the common air seems charged with the life and inspi- 
ration of eternity. 

That disposition to confound change of circumstance 
with succession of time which the nature of our exist- 
ence gives us, has led to the error of limiting the act 
of creation to an epoch and an instant : — to the eye of 
true philosophy that mighty miracle is hourly repeated. 
If we apprehend truly the necessary boundlessness of 
the wealth of Infinity, it will be found that every possi- 
ble system and sphere that now has a being must have 
existed before, else that anterior condition had not been 
infinite. Creation, therefore, is but revelation ; and 
daily, as the revolving sun gives glory to the shapes of 
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earth, and form to the masses of the sky, the wonder at 
which the stars of the morning sang together for joy, is 
performed anew. Upon the rising face of the ancient 
sky, which is downed by the eider featherings of the 
fleecy light, the softness of infancy ever is abiding. 
Forth, frdm the bottomless abyss of darkness, day atler 
day surges up, like the regular and resistless heaving of 
the sea, whose swell never hurries, and whose lapse 
never pauses. Thus, bathing in the oblivious tide of 
night, is the youth of the hours everlastingly renewed ; 
and nothing in nature, save the heart of man, grows 
old. The blue of the heavens pales not with age, and 
on the odour-plumed wings of the wooing breeze Time 
can moult no quill. 

Upon the first aspect of the awakened sky there is 
a tenderness and a charm which the advancing moments 
soon efface. When the pioneer rays of the sultan sun 
fling off the veil of night from the virgin bosom of the 
azure heavens, there is a quivering upon it like the fresh 
trembling of the creeping mould; a mossy frost-work 
of light interfuses itself among the unshaded colour, 
and dapples it, like the decay of the all-vital : a faint 
fluctuation, like the throbbings of a lake slightly dis- 
turbed. But use, whose dull heavy hand soon rubs 
from all things that glow which is enchantment, quickly 
convert^ the sensitive soilness of that medium against 
which the snowy light had tingled and trembled, into a 
mirror as smooth and vacant as the polished ivory. 
That which seemed like a living turf, whose many- 
fountained freshness undulated beneath the startling 
glory of the instant day, dims into a silent icy plain, to 
which belong epithets of love but not of life. The 
varied countenance of the landscape of the skies pre- 
sents to us at a later period characters of majesty un- 
surpassed, and serenity undisturbed ; there is always 
above us that which delights the fancy*, expands the 
thoughts, and calms the passions, — whether floating 
before the western breeze, there sail beneath the sun 
vast ships of cloud, freighted with glory, — or whether: 
along the silence of the southern horizon there glow 
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in dreamy splendour long crimson branches silver- 
sprinkled with soft spots of pearl, like a child^s dream 
of Araby the Blest : yet no variety of the ever-varying 
scene touches the heart with half the sympathy of joy, 
or excites the spirit with that rush of inspiration with 
which the maiden fluttering of the primal sky kindles 
and melts the gazer's soul. Like the first glow of pas- 
sion upon the face of beauty, it has a magic pf impres- 
sion which can never be renewed as it can never be 
forgotten. 

" There is a consideration," said Seward, when we 
had mounted our horses and issued from the little inn- 
yard into the broad road surrounded on all sides by a 
gay and glittering landscape, ** which a divine of the , 
George Herbert school might wisely moralize into a 
thousand similes ; I mean the extent to which the earth 
must borrow from the sky to have its own earthly beau- 
ties fully enjoyed. When you shut out the clear smile 
of the blue heavens, you seem to exclude nothing upon 
which man is greatly dependent ; his position and his 
powers, the scene around hini and the soul within him, 
remain the same ; yet, though the privation may not at 
once be felt, time will soon show that you have cast a 
blight upon his enjoyment which no form can resist and 
no philosophy compensate ; an influence which deadens 
the aflisctions, dims the brightness of the virtues and 
even taints the vigour of the intellect; converting all 
desires and thoughts into a single want. The iris hues 
of the flower-wreathed summer — the meltingness of 
music — the grace of marbles — the grandness of tower 
and temple — the age of mountains and the strength of 
ocean — and all the moral luxuries of kindling thought 
and glowing speech, and love and lofty rank — lose all 
their might, so long as his eye cannot hail some portion 
of that living ^olour which is to him a glory and a soul. 
Where the glad and glancing sun-rays cannot pierce, 
the securest beauty droops ; and that impression which 
possessed its cause as with a presence and a spirit, 
dies from its splendid magic and goes out. So are 
those thoughts which give respect to man and dignity 
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to conduct, the £iirs fand odours of an immortal world. 
The strong and high existence of men is not shut up 
within their mortal frames ; the bending sky is a por- 
tion of our life and the apprehension of deity is a part 
of our mind ; for what is the mind but a mass of 
thoughts 1 The very form and frame-work of the intel- 
lect consists of thought ; principles perceived make up 
the intelligence and feelings analyzed constitute genius. 
This truth should be the guide of our schemes of edu- 
cation, which would then be mode3 of forming the mind 
as well as furnishing it. It suggests a notion which 
may be deemed fancy or prophecy, according to the 
temper of our metital disposition. If every truth which 
the mind discovers, becomes a new centre of observa- 
tion from which it goes on to make new discoveries — a 
new instrument of conquest — a new ward in the intel- 
lectual key, which was wanted to unlock some old dif- 
ficulty— /Acn, the mind extends by these adjunctions ; 
it goes on transforming things which are without it to 
thoughts which are within it, and of it, and it. Thus, 
by degrees, all the external world shall be transformed 
into internal convictions, and the universe of matter be 
wrought into the unit of mind, and all material existence 
be thought into God. I confess when I regard the proof 
the physical world gives that a God once existed, and 
the evidence the moral world shows that none exists 
now, I am indeed tempted to think that deity is in abey- 
ance in his creation ; and that as the cumbrous body 
thus expires in detail, the divine spirit will revive in its 
completeness, as in the dry seed lies hid the germ which 
holds in narrow bands the perfect flower which shall 
glad the air, and in its paleness may be read by hope's 
prophetic eye, the soft spreading of the roseate flush 
that shall make faint the heart with ecstasy, even so in 
the rude denseness of the formless globe Is involved the 
life of the ever-living. Do I err in thinking that mind 
is in its essence cognate with God 1 have they not the 
same offspring ? Are not thoughts, angels ? The ideas 
which visit and persuade the soul are they not minis- 
ters of power and life? There are thoughts which have 
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tyrannized over men with a sway that no god nor de- 
mon can exceed. The thought of immortality, for ex- 
ample, has crazed and enslaved the world ; and truly is 
variety of influence stamped with the seal of somewhat 
more than human : in times of patient anguish it is a 
smooth river sliding softly through a forest — bright amid 
the darkness — that bears the soul gently from horrid 
tangles into quiet meadows and smooth fields of joy ; 
in the trying hour it is a dreadful poison-blast, that 
rides by in awful majesty, and while the upper sails 
which are yet exposed are creaking and trembling, the 
havened spirit clings nestling closely to the bosom of 
its God : sometimes it is a blind, wild terror that at 
noonday when no foe is near makes the wicked start 
to flee impending terror, or almost compels the mind to 
totter beneath its pressure ; and sometimes it is a 
whirling, flame-eyed fury, that cracks its whip of fire 
and rolls its rattling wheels of iron." 

»» Every language," said Mr. Thompson, *• has marked 
a difference between the mind and the soul ; and * the 
universal language of mankind,' says a clear, close and 
strong thinker, * is no fallacious evidence of truths that 
are founded in the reason and nature of things.' This 
difference, philosophy has not improved ; for while 
metaphysics has grown into a great and cumbrous sci- 
ence, none have explored the spiritual life of men or 
questioned of its origin or nature, that immortal essence 
which was before and will be after us. He who. has 
possessed his soul in peace well knows that there is 
sphere within sphere of inward being, whose depths our 
mortal consciousness does never wholly apprehend or 
fathom ; a being, to the sense of comprehension, glim- 
mering and dim, but to the faculties of instinct, strenu- 
ous and immortal ; seen as through the thin and saflfron- 
misted dawn, but known as with the fulness of the pulse 
of noon. Viewed by none is the form of its nature ; 
felt by all is the fact of its being. An apostle has sug- 
gested that by comparing the visible with the invisible 
or spiritual world, important truths might be discovered. 
And certainly if an organization so distinct as it is from 
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both the mental and material frame of things be found 
to suggest a deity, the argument of his existence is in- 
definitely strengthened. And nothing so strongly 
avows divinity ; it is indeed the type of the universe 
and the antitype of God. Of this system, he is the cen- 
tre and the canopy — the spring and the spreading-forth ; 
what it has of infinite is his, what it tells of eternal, comes 
from him. And it is this faculty alone in man which is 
capable of perceiving God ; hence when the passions of 
lust or vanity swell and discolour the soul, it no longer 
feels his presence, and prayer becomes a senseless 
thing. God is, indeed, the life and guardian of our 
hearts, • the elder brother of our spirits ;' and they who 
banish him from their hearts, must toughen and petrify 
all the sensibilities of their nature. For the tender soul, 
exposed to struggle with the naked, atheistic world, 
quivers shrinkingly, as would the uncovered, living 
flesh, blown on by chilling blasts, when every particle 
of air becomes a steel point of keen torture ; then, ach- 
ing with distress, it draws in its world-tortured form 
within the thought of God, and that thought is as the 
calm atmosphere of a rock-covered retreat when the 
storm is roaring harmlessly above; it is the balm of 
peace and gladness of repose. In like manner when in- 
tercourse with worldlings has fouled and made turbu- 
lent that atmosphere of the soul, by which its breath is 
healthful and its vision clear, and made its respirations 
convulsed and difficult, sympathy with heaven is the 
pure western wind that blows off the vapours that have 
clogged the scene. Truly may we say with the pro- 
phet in the hour of our inward trial, * In the secret place 
of thy dwelling shalt thou hide me,' and with the apos- 
tle, * To whom should we go, Lord, but to thee V Deus 
nobis haec otia fecit." 

" The truths which the mind produces seem to be 
wrought out into existence by the enginery of effort ; 
those exhibitions of mysterious knowledge which the 
soul puts forth seem to be involuntary, and almost acci- 
dental. It takes no cognizance of the interests of the 
passing world, and the wisdom that springs from our 
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human condition and dies with mortality, is no portion 
of its lore. But oracles of the knowledge of the anterior 
life and experience of our spirits, and of the relations 
which, in * the being of the eternal silence/ it bears to 
the unseen powers of the universe, are wrapt within it, 
as phosphoric light is folded in the bosom of the wave, 
and casual agitation shakes them out. When a soul 
has for a season entertained one peculiar course of 
thought and feeling, and chance or change of humour 
sends in another, and the two currents meet — it is in 
that moment that great truths respecting our nature are 
discovered. By removing the barrier of worldly care 
and callousness which shuts off from our consciousness 
the divinest portion of our being, our life may always 
sit in the unclouded brightness of celestial light, and 
memories of past eternity will be exhaled into its con- 
templations, while • winged thoughts, of the " sursum 
corda" kind,' connect it with the everlasting future 
which awaits us." 

" The man," said Thompson, " best fitted to investi- 
gate these strange powers of our nature was Coleridge. 
He has, indeed, done something to estimate their cha- 
racter and value, and so has Davy ; but a systematic 
display of the subject is yet wanting. Coleridge was, 
by his moral qualities, fearfully well fitted for the task. 
Owing to his long and dubious struggle with a habit 
which became a vice by the disingenuousness of his 
conduct in the matter, he lived for years in what Gre- 
ville has called the ' twilight between vice and virtue ;' 
and the dark contests and fluctuating emotions of his 
spirit amid these alternations gave him capacity to be- 
hold the tints of sin and purity in their broadest and 
deepest contrast; he bathed in degradation to renew 
the Houri delicacy of his appreciation of holiness, and 
when he relapsed to self-indulgence the stain stung 
deeper into his soul for the tenderness wJiich recent ab- 
solution had produced.* His spirit writhed under the 

* See Recollections of Coleridge, by Cottle— ihe most valuable 
book which has hitherto appeared apan that subject. It is a skilful 
dovdopement of one of the most extraordinary and instructive |)i«to- 
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galling inconsistency of the lectures of an apostle com- 
bined with the life of an apostate, and flashed forth in 
its agony gleams of portentous light that are garnered 
into stars among his poems, and which give the reader 
pause, like the signs of a magician which we know to 
be spells though we cannot conjure with them. Davy, 
too, I fear, sometimes violated the majesty of his self- 
respect, and that may have given morbidness to a 
faculty which m most men is unfeeling." 

" A pregnant caution, by-the-by," said Seward, 
** against giving credit to facts and anecdotes gathered 
from report, is furnished by the host of errata which the 
more recent biography of that distinguished philosopher 
has detected in the early and more popular one. A few 
more such expositions might profitably teach the read- 
ing many what the thinking few are well convinced of, 
that the current class of memoirs and reminiscences, 
whether still ductile to the imagination of narrators, or 
gathered with all their improvements into books, have 
in no case that degree of accuracy, not to say exact- 
ness, on which one who seeks the truth may certainly 
depend. In a few instances in which I have been able 
to compare versions adopted by society of some given 
incident with the literal facts, I have found that the 
statements of the nearest and most authentic parties 
gambolled absurdly from the truth. The most tena- 
cious memories have a trick of substituting one circum- 
stance for another in the histories confided to them, in 
a manner which leaves the individual wholly uncon- 
scious of the change. When a narrative has passed 
through two or three lips it is generally as much modi- 
fied by the process as the sounds which conveyed it. It 
is a rare accomplishment to hear a story as it is told; 
still rarer, to remember it as it is heard ; and rarest of 
all, to tell it as it is remembered." 

ries ever exposed ; and it is done kindly though firmly. Much of 
the tale is purely bumiliating, yet is its conclusion proud, and 
touching even unto tears ; when we behold hira freed from the 
demon which had convulsed his days and at the close of life " sit- 
ting clothed and in his right mind.'* 

7« 
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" In the disputes which animate and exercise the 
world,'* said Thompson, ** pure truth upon one side is 
perhaps never brought to oppose pure truth upon the 
other, but all the arguments are to a certain degree 
diluted with error. Fortunately the debasement is 
equal on both sides ; we fight in a cloud that dims alike 
the adversary's eye, and the muffled weapon which we 
bear is compensated by the dulness of his." 

"One circumstance," said Seward, " in the characters 
of the men you have spoken of, gives me a higher opi- 
nion of the mind of Davy than of Coleridge's ; I allude 
to the fondness which Coleridge had for theory, and the 
contempt and dislike with which, especially in his later 
days, Davy regarded it. Theory is essentially unphilp- 
sophical ; it fetters the mind and makes the errors of the 
past tyrannise over the inquiries of the future. It is of 
no service in the investigation of subjects and the pro- 
gress of knowledge ; it belongs to the stationary periods 
or those of decline. Youth is captivated by brilliant 
generalisation ; age values truth more highly, and cares 
less for the management of them. If the principles of 
our classification be erroneous or narrow, we shall cer- 
tainly be led into error, that will be serious where the 
matter is still in the progress of developement. A 
theory based on the qualities of an object will prevent 
its being unfolded according to its objects ; and he 
who arranges topics in reference to their causes will 
cease to value them according to their results.. Thus 
the jurisprudence of every nation will show, that when 
law becomes a science and a system it ceases to be 
justice. The errors into which a blind devotion to arbi- 
trary and theoretical principles of classification has led 
the common law, will be seen by observing how often the 
legislature has been obliged to come forward to restore 
the equity which its scheme had lost." 

" The English law is at present one of the most curi- 
ous monuments in existence — an antique bulk, hewed 
and plastered and puttied into a modern shape— a fic- 
tion, retained long after the object of it has passed 
away. Yet it strikes me as a sublime proof of the 
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wisdom and caution of the nation which has modified 
what was defective from the beginning, and has resorted 
even to the silliest appendages of fictions, rather than 
make a radical cjiange." 

** The only portion of the constitution which Southey 
cannot muster tpryism enough to admire is the law. In 
that matter, he prays 'for reform." 

" He is a wise man, is Southey,*' said Thompson ; 
" and a good man ; in fact, the greatest man of the 
times, though not enough of a quack to be popular. He 
and Coleridge are men of eqtial strength, and the only 
superiority of the latter lay in his charlatanry. A cla- 
mour has been raised against him for the errors of his 
youth ; as Bembus says, * quod puer peccavit, accu- 
sant senem.' But Southey changed only as circum- 
stances changed, perceiving that uniformity is not con- 
sistency. Erasmus in one of his epistles complains of 
a fate very similar to the Laureate's ; • rapiuntur in 
diversum omnia, etiam quae optimo scribuntur animo ; 
ne tempus quidem perpenditur, quo scripsit aliquis, sed 
quod suo tempore recte scribebatur, transferent in tem- 
pus incommodissimum.' The defamers of both of those 
great men should have remembered, that however they 
might have seemed to vary in position they were always 
true to the faith of their principles and always obedient 
to the law of their natures. And 

Self-contradictioD is the only wrong ; 
For by the rules of spirit, in the right 
Is ever J: individual character 
That acts in strict accordance with itself. 

In the' feelings, the hopes and purposes which have pre- 
sided over his life,#there has been no turning ; though 
he may have seen, as he advanced, a better mode of 
accomplishing what he desired, than when* he set out. ■ 
It is to his praise, that from his earliest youth, he has 
been the friend and defender of virtue. The advance- 
ment which Southey has given to literature has been 
mediate rather than direct ; it lies in what he has di- 
rected and encouraged others to do more , than, in what 
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he has done himself. * Thalaba* was a bold and defiant 

* declaration of independence' on all the critical princi- 
ples, models, and canons, whose authority till then, had 
enslaved taste ; it was an act like that flinging of the 
spear by the converted Saxon king into the sacred en- 
closures of Druidical superstition, which desecrated for 
ever the imputed holiness which was Itself the false god 
that had enfettered men's minds. The dull deity of 
classical correctness was thenceforth unsceptred, and 
all were at liberty to adopt what Ticense they pleased. 
Accordingly, it became the shield of Ajax, under cover 
of which Byron and Moore came upon the field." 

** The author, whose true character in these times it 
seems most diflScuJt to settle," said Seward, " is Shelley. 
His imagination was inexhaustible, and his creative fa- 
culties boundlessly rich ; but there was in him a total 
want of judgment. His works are, therefore, not so 
much poems as splendid storehouses of poetical mate- 
rials; and to estimate the exact worth of such disor- 
dered wealth, has not been an easy task. Unfortunately 
for the speedy determination of his merits, his works 
are of a kind 

Qao neque procaz vulgi penetrabit, atqiie longa 
Tiirba legeatium prava facesset. 

What the mob canvass, they soon conclude ; but that 
which is debated only by the learned, will long be 
doubtful. * Citius inter horologia quam authores con- 
veniet.' On the whole, I think that the reputation of 
Shelley has risen with time, and that Byron's has de- 
clined." 

** Of the latter point, in the sense jn which you mean 
It, I am not so sure," said L " The intense personal 
interest which the peer, his position and history excited, 
and which at first might not be easily distinguished 
from the admiration of the poet, has indeed subsided : 
but if his name is less often in the newspapers, his 
merits are more freely acknowledged by the critical. 
He now stands where nobility is no recommendation. 

* A dead lord,' says Gray, * ranks with a commoner.' 
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In the literature of the past, as in the ninth place at 
whist, the honours are not courted, Byron's European 
fame is the best earnest of bis immortality, for a foreign 
nation is a kind of contemporaneous posterity." 

" There is a cant," said Seward, " of extolling Byron 
for his deep acquaintance wi^h life and bis extensive 
experience of society. To my thinking, his misanthropy 
and anger against men denoted a want of thorough 
knowledge of the world and a partial and defective rea- 
soning. There is a fine anecdote related by Goldsmith 
of Alexander VI., who on entering a town which he had 
captured, beheld a portlpn of the townsmen engaged in 
pulling down from a gibbet, a figure designed to repre- 
sent himselfi while another part were knodcing down a 
'neighbouring statue of pn^ of the Orsini family lyith 
whom he was at war, vfy ojrd^r to, put bis e^y, when 
taken down, in its p]a9e: Alepjander, * far from con- 
demning the adulation of these bar^(ajced fl^aUerers^. 
seen;ied pleased at their ^f^V. and turning tQ. Borgjia, 
his son, only said with a ^ile, * ypu see, ipy ^pn, how 
small is the difference beiw.^p ^ ^^bliet and ^ statue/ 
Scorn is the most ignorant and thoughtless fprip of cU^^ 
esteem ; there is ^ patient tplera^nce that l.les beypnd 
contempt, and a placid Ipy^, JtK)rn of pit-jr, iiS a yet pro- 
founder phase of unregard. * bbejley'is apathetic care- 
lessness of men showed tl^t he desp,ised them fron^ his 
heart; and Wordsworth's dU\gept cheerfuUiess ancl 
systematic content, indicate ^ more thorough apprecia- 
tion of the worthleissness of life thai? either of the others 
attained." 

" Byron and Shelley," said Mr. Thp9ipson, " were 
friends in life, and have often been classed together in 
literature ; but they were in truth intellectqal antipodes. 
The feeling on Byron's pages is all personal feeling ; it 
is actual emotion, elevated and refined into the ideal. 
His sufferings suggested all his sentiments ; and Expe- 
rience was the parent of all his thoughts. Shelley's feel- 
ings were in his imagination, and he had no personality. 
It is the business of poetry to present to us the gene- 
ralisations of ideal passions, and these are usually at- 
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tained by forgetting or merging the individual and the 
real, and sending the mind to wander through the fa- 
brics of fancy ; in this sense, it is justly affirmed, that 
Byron succeeded by the magnitude of his failure. He 
wrote true poetry without being a poet, he shaped into 
poetry its antagonism. The other was born a bard. 
Hence, if in respect of the mental qualities of the two 
men as geniuses, the question of greatness be made, we 
give the palm to Shelley ; if in reference to their moral 
abilities as performers, we name Byron. In the first 
view, Shelley possessed more of the poetical faculty ; in 
the second, it is Byron's praise, that in despite of the 
defect of those qualities, he wrote yet more splendid 
verses than the other. The first was an intellectual 
superiority, the last was a personal triumph ; in the one 
you praise the mind, in the other, you applaud the man ; 
in that you extol the gorgeous fancy, in this you reward 
the victorious will.** 

•* Shelley's mind," said Seward, " seemed to be no 
portion of himself; his consciousness was apart from 
his conceptions. It is this which makes him oflcn diffi- 
cult to be understood, for usually it is through sympa- 
thy of temper that men attain to unity of thought. A 
flash of mutual feeling brightens a chain of notions 
otherwise dark and perplexing. The poet, lifted by pas- 
sion to some airy seat, babbles of ttie golden forms pic- 
tured on the glassy bubbles which his fancy floats be- 
fore him, and his words will be Pindaric to our sense 
unless we are placed in the same position by similarity 
of mood. Notions are but the expanded flower and 
foliage from the germ of feeling, and we must plant the 
latter in our heart, ere the atmosphere of our intelli- 
gence will be gladdened by the former. In truth, we 
never fully comprehend a poet*s lines, unless we are 
beforehand in possession of the poet's meaning, and his 
words but remember us of our own images ; in that 
case, he is explaining our own affections to us, and giv- 
ing us in ideas what we previously possessed in Im- 
pressions. It is the business, therefore, of the judicious 
poet, by addressing the heart to fling his feelings upon 
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US before he expands his meaning, and thus to aqueduct 
the chasm between our consciousness and his thoughts. 
There is no trace of personal feeling from one end of 
Shelley's writings to the other. Compare, for illustra- 
tion, his ode to the sky-lark with Wor.dsworth's on the 
same subject ; the one is a record of individual emo- 
tions and a retrospect of spiritual experience, and 
breathes, throughout, the sadness of a pensive soul; 
the other displays an artificial and mechanical ingenuity, 
and, as exquisite as a Greek chorus, is as cold as a 
Greek statue. It is this same absence of conscience 
and want of moral impressibility which makes the athe- 
ism of Shelley so thorough and undoubtlng. Byron 
sufiTered so intensely from the stings of mental remorse, 
and laboured with such agony of effort to brighten the 
blackness of vice into that image of light and beauty 
for which his spirit was self-stung to struggle, that when 
he jnost earnestly chants the glories of sin, he is un- 
wittingly offering bis tribute to virtue. The convulsion 
of passion under which he laboured was wrought by 
his striving to maintain the erectness of his spirit amid 
the tyrannizing encroachments of the devastaftions of 
wickedness." 

" On the whole," said Mr. Thompson, " Byron has 
done great service to virtue, and will be regarded 
through ail time as having made in that matter a great 
and conclusive experiment. Before his time, men, dwell- 
ing in the region of moderate decency, have handled 
and smelt and tasted the forms of seductive vice, and 
have asserted that there was much excellence in them, 
and that it might be a question whether it were not a 
safe game wholly to relinquish truth and its restraints, 
and to take up with vice for vice's sake. But Byron is 
the first man who has devoted his life and powers to 
the cultivation of flagitiousness, and has been deter- 
mined to find and fix in depravity all his hopes and 
wishes and rewards. To this new scheme of happiness 
he dedicated himself wholly, and with all the ardour of 
desperation; he^sounded passion to its depths, and raked 
the bottom of the gulf of sin ; he explored, with the in- 
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domitable spirit of C&rathis, every chamber and cavern 
of the earthly hell of bad delights ; and the result was 
barrenness and exhaustion ; the conclusion was, that 
when the inspiring immortality of celestial hope was 
i-esigned, there was an end to the interest which had 
once been attractive ; — that In Atheism there was no 
principle of progression, — no source of vitality, — no 
impulse to exertion ; — that virtue is, in its views, its 
thoughts and its hopes, prolonged, complete, and per- 
manent, — that vice is deciduous, crumbling, fragmen- 
tary ; that the one addresses itself to that within us 
which is deep and everlasting, while the other engages 
only those faculties which are mortal and transitory, 
and leaves the eternal soul to * the self-torture of irre- 
mediable vacuity.' " 

»* When we observe the extraordinary difference in 
the whole system of principles, purposes and impres- 
'sions between Lord Byron and all who have gone be- 
fore him, and remember that every great era whether 
progressive or revolutionary, has been preceded by 
some great author who, in the fulness of prophetic feel- 
ing has embodied all the sentiments and sources of 
power which lay at the bottom of that general effort, 
are we not entitled to conclude, that this poet is the 
forerunner and herald of the advent of some new, deep, 
fervid epoch which shall develope in action that strug- 
gling energy which his verses show, and be as violent, 
as free, and as selfish as he was 1 or, if you deny the 
accidental connexion in time which this supposes, is it 
not probable that he will create such an age? * Poets 
and philosophers are the unacknowledged legislators of 
the world.' At all events, whether or not we admit 
either a causative or a coincidental connexion between 
poetry and politics, the sure and deep progress of de- 
mocracy in every portion of the world seems likely to 
evolve in history a condition of which the bard's bold 
fire shall be the antitype. The radical quality which 
gives character to both is the same, — a passionate sel- 
fishness, — a sullen sayageness, assumed by men to 
make their mood the master of their life,. This antici- 



pated similarity >wou]() only be giving to the age a re- 
semblance i^hich one of its acts already exhibits. 
Against ^be broad centuries-woyep frame of fetters, the 
4eep tide of revolutioq heaved up its resistless fulness 
as the last race were passing from the earth, and Napo* 
l9on embodied this spirit in politics and Byron in litera- 
ture. In him were gathered all the dim and v^gue half 
thoughts of liberty and strength* and madness which 
ages of every kind of oppression had created. His ge- 
nius was the feathered mounting of the waters where 
the recurring stream conflicted with the flpw. That 
agitation has subsided, but I think that another, slower, 
calmer, more general, and stronger swell is setting in, 
which as it grows mightier in its pacific fulness will dis- 
solve and absorb what that other more impetuous sjurge 
shocked but could not shake. I am not one of those 
who can see the dawn of a new era already streakingi 
the eastern sky ; I do not believe this broad re^lion 
will come * to-day, nor yet to-morrow ;' but sooner or 
later it must. The democratic sentiment is one which 
will prevail wherever it is promulgated ; it has, in itself^ 
a silent power to sap away society, as the unseen 
weather saps tower and jcastle. It addresses itself to the 
worst passions of ^our nature, and rouses all the scep^ 
tried strength that *d wdls in evil, while it is in these days 
sanctified by an imputed name of virtue, and thus 
unites 

In friendly leag^ue 
Ethcrial natures, and the worst of slaves; 
Is served by rival advocates that come 
From regions opposite as Heaven and HelL** 

** I question," said Seward, ^ the permanent establish- 
ment of any thing like a democratic system. Antago- 
nism is the essential 9oul of democratic strength ; oppo- 
sition is the source of itSr might : when, therefore, it has 
conquered enmity, and that which it attacked has b^en 
dissolved to its separate elements, its virtue is departed; ^ 
its triumph is its traitor. As soon as it has destroyed 
control, and all is free and open, enterpri«e which is the 
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daughter of liberty, creates wealth and gives employ* 
ment to all, and a conservative disposition is generated 
among the people. Thus does the condition of a state 
awing round through anarchy to peace and power. I 
Will venture to aver, that in no republic will politics 
ever darke^ to democracy where the destructive spirit 
ik not kept up by infusions from the dregs of those 
countries where there is something to generate it.** 

" Upon that view," said Thompson, «• we need not 
hope for either permanent establishments or prolonged, 
but a succession of political systems containing in them- 
selves the seeds of their own destruction and re-institu- 
tion ; and that, in truth, seems to be the destiny of the 
world." 

** To rise, to shine, and to set, is the fate of every 
power and wisdom that man displays. Humanity oc- 
easionally puts forth extraordinary strength, illustrates 
great principles of action, or lights up great stars of 
knowledge, which fade and are forgotten with the age 
which they distinguish. Few temporary improvements 
enter into the general civility of the world; in still 
fewer cases, are Acuities advanced in one epoch, kept 
up in the next. I mean that there is no progression in 
the abilities of the general race. Perhaps, some scienti- 
fic facts, and, it may be, some scfentific powers, may be 
inoculated on the universal human mind, so that one 
age shall be in its fundamental character, and in the 
ground-work and starting-point of its capacity, placed 
before its predecessor ; but it is otherwise with physi- 
cal skill, and with moral wisdom. Men are as little 
able to govern themselves now as they were in those 
times of deep learning, ardent piety, correct principle 
and strong sense, commonly called the dark ages. If 
we admit that one century avails itself of the wisdom of 
past years, and is instructed by the accumulated know- 
ledge of many eras, this age can have no pretension to 
that sort of superiority ; for it scorns, not studies the 
. past, — it breaks, not builds on its foundation, — it op- 
poses, not amends its conclusions. It has assumed 
such a position that it renounces all the advantage of 
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experience, and its maxims are as crude and raw as 
those of the first barbarians could have been. Pulling 
down a house is an odd way of improving it. I am the 
hearty advocate of reform ; I repeat with the ef^rnest- 
ness of a prayer the aphorism of that great lawyer 
and sage of the law» Edmund Plowden, * blessed be the 
amending hand :* but because I wish amendment, I do 
not wish destruction." 

/ " Revolution is the greatest enemy of reform," sgid"^ 
Seward, **and reform is the best protection against, re- I 
volution. To anticipate hostility by yielding voluntarily I 
what will soon be exacted, is the best mode of main- \ 
taining influence. It should be the politician's wisdom / 
to escape the tempest by outrunning the wind.*lJ -' 

" The cabinets of Europe," said Thompson, " are now 
vitiated by a circumstance which weakens the politics 
of all refined ages ; the manners of the time and the 
taste of courts give pre-eminence to the subtle head 
rather than the strong hand, and the class who are thus 
called out are necessarily inferior in vigour to the more 
sincere and hearty rac^s that once ruled. Thb artificial 
villains of this age who elaborately form their character 
upon those of the unscrupulous diplomatists of former 
times, though they acquire a set of principles nearly re- 
sembling those of their prototypes, yet owing to the 
process by which they reach the same point, they mifts 
what is the very secret of the strength of the others ; 
their principles not being the result of their passions, 
but the debased creation of their evil wishes, they know- 
ingly offend the better law which is within them, aiid so 
lose their self-respect, which saps the power of gaining 
respect from others. The great spirits whom they 
attempt to copy, while they only reproduce the empty, 
maggot-rotted shell of the character they emulate, Vere 
so absorbed in the sternness of their conflicts with the 
world, that they never turned their eyes in upon them- 
selves, and were not wasted by the weakness of con- 
scious villany." 

** Strength will go farther in ruling mankind than 
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skill. There is a charm in the display of po weiy wherc^ 
^ver it appears! that m^kes then thtinkful thralt^. It is 
this which gives such &scination to Byron, and will 
tiwajrfli make him, in spite of Criticism and morality, the 
idd 6f the many. Nothing ih literature equals the fu- 
rious |x)werwith Whl6h h^tbi*e thoughts from things, 
lind wrtihg ideas fi^tim the iniyard whirlwind of emotion, 
as the chorded viol wrings melody from the tortured 
ahr." 

** Yet to the eye that judgeil of effects from causes, 
there Ui less poller and for less courage irl the strife of 
Byron thari in thfer serehity of Wordsteorth. Byron 
cotild not riscf as h^ did to th^ dignity of mental calm- 
ness and the majesty df hi^htal contehtiHent. There is 
in Wordsworth lidne of the harrdi^ sympathy and 
bigoted etithii^d^kti df fhb schobl of p^ssiOnists. He 
ban. love his biirti thoughts without hating those of 
oth'erfli. He ihdiilgei|i in tio ^ti'ainirig after th^ itiipoissi-. 
ble,— ho reaching A^et the unattainable. When he has 
created a sentiment with thi^ ilrdour bf a poet, he deter- 
mines its value With the Judgihent bf a philosopher. 
The temper Which recb^is^s the good that is in the 
world, is more matiirely wisie th^n th^t which searches 
for the evil. Compare the impressibhs With which 
Wordsworth and Sbuthey haVe contemplated that class 
of persons who are * content to dwell in decencies for 
ever,* and who perform all thd outward and visible 
duties appointed by reli^on, but without any of the 
kind gushings of a human heart. You tnay compai-e 
the two. Southey*js didlb^ue is thus. 

8TEAN0BR. 

Was his wealth 
Stored frattdatently, — ^the spoil oforfthdtls Wrone*d, 
And widows wlw had none to plead their rifht? 

TOWNSMAN. 

All honest, open, honourable gains, 
Fair legal interest, bonds and mdrtgages, 
Skips to the fiast and West. 
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^ Why jadge yoa then 

So hardly of the dead 7 



TOWNSMAN. 



For what he left 
Undone, — for sins not one of which ia written 
In the Decalogue — 



BTRAMGIR. a. { 

Tet these 
Are resenroirs whence public charity 
Still keeps her channels full. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Now, Sir, von touch 
Upon the point This man othalf a million 
Had all these public virtues which you praise : 
But the poor man rang never at his door, 
And the old beggar at the public gate, 
Who, all the summer loqg, stands hat in hand. 
He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers. 
Your benefactors in the newspapers. 
His alms were money put to interest 
In the other world,— -donations to keep open 
A running charity account with heaven, — 
Retaining fees against the last assizes,^ 
When, for the trasted talents, strict account 
Shall be required from all, and the old Archlawyer 
Plead his own cause as plaintiffl 

The traits of Wordsworth's description are not more 
similar than the tone of his feeling is different 

Many, I believe, there are 
Who live a life of'^virtuous decency. 
Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach ; who of the moral law 
Establish^ in the land where they abide 
Are strict observers : and not negligent 
In acts of love to those with whom they dwell. 
Their kindred, and the children of their blood. 

8* 
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Have we now any indignant denunciation of these as 
not fulfilling the whole measure of Christian charity 1 
No such thing !— That one blaiWes ihe rich for what 
they do not : this considers how much they do. • Praise 
be to such, and to their slumbers peace !' is the wiser 
ejaculation of his cothplrehensfivb mind:^ and he goes on 
to tell us that the poor man, the abject poor, does not 
^nd 

^ * In this cold abstinence from eyil deeds, 

And these inevitably charities, 
Wherewith td iBatisfy th6 haman soul ?** 

"No doubt," said Seward, "the Laureate's is a 
younger wisdom than hia friend's. He writes like one 
in whom nature has hdt done with her resentments. 
The other might usually take for^his motto the lines of 
the kindly-souled chOndonnieri 

De I'tthivisrs obimhrsiit In nikcliihe, 
J'y vols da ihal^ M n'aime V^Ue le bieh.'' 

" It is in the same spirit of catholic sympathy," said 
Mr. Thompson, "that in a matter of taste between the 
two conditions, he observe k difference without dis- 
gust, and blames a fiitdt without Mtterhess. 

■ 

The wealthy, the luxurioast by the stress 
Of business roused, t>r pleasure, ere thei)r time. 
May roll in chariots, or proVoke the hoofs 
pf"the«fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
Vhkn Wi'th ttti idast 6r nfohrii^^, slb^ to ri^ji 
Andlkiy.'if ^im t^ft hiiakh tmd hdirU kit €«ive. 
Shall lack not their enjoyment : — but how faint 
Compared wftht^dfs! who, j^acinff side by side. 
Could, with an eye of leisure, lool: on all 
That v^e beheld; anU leM) the listeningf sense 
To every f ritisibl sound of earth and air ; 
Pausing* lit #iU— bur sftirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as rosbs in the Ihickets blown. 
And pure M dew bathing tiieir orimson leases.*' 

" The feature of mind wMch you have noticed," said 
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I, " id certainly a quality of the highest character. In 
the prop6rtiori df the largfeneisi of the mind is the va- 
riety of the sytuffeithy \ it was gtieat In Scott, complete 
in ShaksplMire. F6w po^ti of this day may claim this 
pfafse. Thfere is much mental intolerance and excla- 
siveness of feeling in BfoBthey, ahd still more in Cole- 
ridge, while it overruns the wrftlngs of Shelley and Mrs^. 
Hemans, and becomes disgusting in the pages of their 
followers. Wherever it exists, it indicates one who, 
whatev^ toay be his faculties of intellect, is the subject 
df his feelihgs,-^ofte who has not risen from the thral- 
doih of his emotion, nbr surveyed with discourse of 
reason the mood Which he has left. In Wordsworth's 
treatment of the most disttirbing passions of the soul, 
there is no touch x>f discomposure. Of the most earnest 
wants of sensibility, and 6f the most mysterious expe- 
rience of the heiart, he writes as one 

From suoh diwrder free« 
Nor rapt, nor oraving, but in settled peace. 

* It is the privilege of the ancients,* says Lessing, * what- 
ever be the subject which they treat, to enter upon it 
with that spirit of calm inquiry which preserves them 
steadily in the middle line between the vice of exagge- 
ration on the one band, and the fault of coldness on the 
other.' No modern has attained so much of this mode- 
ration ; none has so much mental candour, so much ii> 
tellectual impartiality." 

" The pervading purpose of tVordsworth," said Mr. 
Thompson, *^ is to assert the sufficientness of the world 
as it is, to satisfy all the honest wants of a he^ which 
acquiesces in the wise and the good, — to ded||||ie that 
the scheme of Providence is equally kind when it takes 
away as when it gives. Therefore the sigh of regret 
or the groan of despair never mingles in his music ; his 
high moral still being. 

We will grrieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind. 
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Coleridge and Hemans delight to bring us by successive 
descents of pictured misery down the road of discon- 
tent» till at the last they flash upon us the precipice of 
despair, and vanish ; they fling us out of their control 
into the abyss of gloom. They furnish, as it were, the 
reductio ad abiurdum of repining and despondency. 
But in the restorative suggestions of Wordsworth, you 
see the power which curbs and brings back to its ante- 
rior peacefulness the tempests which its might had 
raised. The master is never carried ofl" his feet ; but 
when he has displayed his magic ends in the same self- 
possession he began in. The one party resembles life*s 
mock creator, the dramatist, who, when he has brought 
things to the last acme of despair and misery, lets the 
curtain fall, confessing his inability to rearrange the 
fragments which he has jumbled in most admired dis- 
order. The other resembles the true creator, who can 
reduce men to the last depth of ruin, and bring them 
back again to peace and power, without marring the 
interest of the scene, and displays more strength in 
calming the agitation of excitement than he does in 
raising it. He contemplates the losses of life without 
being deprived of the wisdom of hope, and nothing that 
he can feel of loneliness or want can 

Distarb 
Hii cheerful faith, thai all which lie beholds 
Is full of blessings. 

When Coleridge compares his youth with his age, the 
breath of unchecked melancholy simply passes over his 
lyre, like the melodious sigh of a Greek anthologist, 
which returns into itsedf, and is as hopeless after the 
utterance as before it 

When I was young ! — ah ! woful when^ 
Ah for the change Uwizt now and then ! 
This breathing bouse not made with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
0*er airy cliffs and glittering sands 
How lightly then it flashed along ! 
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Wordsworth in like manner speaks of the change that 
has come upon him — 

From what he was when first 
He came amon^^ tlie hills ; when like a roe 
He bounded o*<3r the iribttntainB^ by the ddes 
or the deep riyers and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led. 

He tells us of the days in whteh th6 sounding cataract, 

The tall roek, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their coloars and their forms, were then to him 
An appetite, — a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 

As he reviews the scene, he says, 

Th&t time \4 past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its diazy raptures. 

Yet mark the manly judgment with which he puts by 
the ^unphilosophic weakness of regret, and the ingenuity 
of hopefulness wtth which he finds a compensation for 
* what age takes away.* 

Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifls 
Havo followed, fur such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompense : 

and he^goes on to recount the graver instrt}ction which 
the landscape gives since he can hear 

The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue ; 

and can recognize 

In nature an^ the koguage of the senae, 
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The anchor of his purest thoughts, the nurse. 
The ^uide, the guardian of his heart, and soul 
Of all his moru being. 

And his resolution * ne^er to submit' to vain repining, is 
finely seen in the lines which follow these-^ 

Nor perchance 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 
For thou art with me, here upon the banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest friend. 
And in thy voice I catch 
Tlie language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 

In another of his poems, the fourth book of The Ex- 
cursion, he declares that 

If tlie time must come, in which his feet 
No more shall stray where meditation leads. 
By flowing stream, through wood, or craggy wild, 

the unprisonM mind 

*" May yet have scope to range among her own. 

Her thoughts, her images, her high desires : 

and if * the dear faculty of sight should fail,' he consoles 
himself by observing that he will still be able 

To rememheTf 
What visionary powers of eye and soul 
In youth were his;, when stationed on the top 
Of some huge hill— expectant, he beheld 
The sun rise up, from distant climes return*d 
Darkness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day. 
His bounteous gifl ! or saw him toward the deep 
Sink — with a retinue of flaming clouds 
Attended. 

And although the * fervent raptures' of those young 
days of sensibility * are for ever flown,' ♦ and,' he con- 
tinues, 

Since their date my foul hath undergone 
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Change manifold, for better or for worse : 
Yet cease I not to struggle and aspire 
Heavenward ; and chide the part of me that flags, 
Through sinful choice, or dread necessity. , 

Since those ' soul-animating strains' were hushed, in 
which Milton bade us * 'bate not a jot of heart or hope, 
but move right onward,' never has the moral or coura- 
geous cheerfulness been so nobly inculcated. More- 
over, in that sublime Ode in which he teaches us that 
though our bodies live in time, our souls dwell ever in 
eternity, whose attribute for all that it contains is im- 
mcrtaHty, he indulges for a moment in a passionate re- 
gret for the departed light that lay • about us in our in- 
^ncy,* and then rises to his wonted strength of thankful 
satisfaction— ^ 

■ • 

O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something yet doth live. 
That nature still remembers 
Wliat was SQ fugitive! 

And having lodged among the eternal truths of his life 
the knowledge which these * high instincts' bore about 
them, he exclaims, 

What though the radiance which was once so bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight; 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass or glory in the flower. 

He can still find abundant blessing in what is left ; 

In the primal sympathy 
Which having been miist ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering ; 
In the faith that looks through death, — 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 

The appreciant patience of his thoughtful heart discern- 
ing, that if the * vision splendid' of heaven-remembered 
glory has faded into common light, ^ Earth fills her 
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lap' with instructions as well as ^pleasttres of her own,' 
and that 

Another race hath been and other palms are Wion. 

If you will compare the last stanza of an ode of Words- 
worth having for its motto an extract from the ballad of 
Sir Patrick Spence, with the sixth paragraph of an o4e 
of Coleridge, bearing the same motto, you wJU see ho^nr 
much more dignified and just and valuable than the un- 
profitable and false dejection of the more metaphysical 
bard is the temper in which the other, while he sees that 
time has * suspended what nature gave him at his bii#i,' 
evokes as ministers of comfort those other faculties which 
life an^ the world evolve, ancji which are the ojS^ipg of 
the * human heart by which we live,'— 

Reason . ^. • . . \y^iQb oan brin^ 
The timely insight that can temper fears, 
And from yicissitjg^de remove its atin|r ; 
And Faith . . . aspiring to that domain 
Where joys are perfect, neither wax nor wane. 

The same loflfihess of spirit which will not be fretted 
and cannot be ennuye, but * makes the happiness it does 
not find,' is visible in the dignity which he gives to com- 
mon things. Byron delights in nothing but thie. exqui- 
site and ^ultless; but surely it is a coarser sensibility 
which is only moved by some image of perfection than 
that which can be satis$ed with the small degree of 
beauty which the actual and the ordinary presents. 
And in this we gain a view of that disposition and 
faculty which give to Wordsworth a loftier rank as man 
and moralist than any praise of poetry implies. Know- 
ing that the world around us and all that it contains is 
the highest work of heaven's great King, and is declared , 
by him to be good and perfect, he has seen that the 
truest excellence of grace and loveliness must be found 
in the daily realities that encompass us, and we mav 
conceive that he has aimed to find in nature and in life 
that same satisfact;i6n and approval which the incarnate 
eye Qf the Mightiest ^n^ ]S4,Q^t ?ure behek} ip whfit he 
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saw. The marks of deep and comprehensive thought 
that in Mr. Wordsworth's higher poems declare him to be 
a philosophic reasoner of the highest order, declare that 
in tiiose smaller pieces which have been called puerile 
or infantile we must search for some profounder pur- 
pose than has yet appeared. Accordingly, it has ap- 
peared to me that proceeding on the notion I have in- 
dicated, his object in that class of his poems has been 
to show what man might feel, or ought to feel, or 
what Deity intended that he should feel, rather than to 
declare that such ^ feelings are the self-selected emo- 
tions of his own natural temper, — to show that in the 
flight of butterflies, the opening of a celandine, the trials 
of a shepherd and the walk of a beggar, there is enough 
to gratify a healthy sense of the beautiful, to All the de- 
mands of a proper interest, and to move the sensibilities 
of a correct heart ; and who that remembers that these 
are the scenes which the Infinite created for perfect and 
contemplates for pleasing, and of these was the discourse 
of Christ, will deny that his is the true system of taste 1 
—Those poets who only * speak of ^ica and golden 
joys,' and those moralists who feed the expectant hopes 
of struggling goodness with pictures of gorgeous splen- 
dour and exciting incidents in Paradise, err alike in 
truth of perception and in wisdom of policy, and en- 
courage views that are both devious and discontented. 
As the faculties of man grow more exalted and purified, 
he finds higher gladness in tamer things ; and it is plain 
that the promised joy which the righteous will attain 
will be accomplished not by elevating in degree the ob- 
jects of pleasure, but by refining in kind the sensibili- 
ties of the observer. The punishment of Adam lay 
less in any actual change of the home of his days thaii 
in that blunting of his susceptibilities by sin, which 
made what once seemed paradise appear a sterile 
WQrld; and conscience is the s worded cherub which 
keeps him from the joy he once tasted. Thus it seems 
that Mr. Wordsworth's theories are supported by his 
theology, and that we must accept his aesthetics until 
we can confute his creed." 
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CHAPTER IV: 

While Fancy, like the fing^er of a clock, 
Runt the grreat circle, and is still at home. 

COWPKR. 

Here will I lie in this green, silent spot, 

Tiara*d by these lone and loflv hills. 

And draw from nothingness the myriad shapes 

It holds in unseen bands,— >like wreaths of clouds 

Slowly unbosomM from the viewless air. 

I will make golden shapes of shadows, — tower 

And temple turreted in air, — and men 

In myriads, — sights firm in their fleetingness, — 

Firm to the feehng, fleeting to the eye. 

Bailub. 

When we reached the village of M , my com- 
panions left me, to pursue the route which led to their 
destination, and which was more westerly than my 
own. I had possessed Seward of all the informati<5h 
which related to the business I was wishing to have 
investigated, and I entertained very sanguine expecta- 
tions of the successful result of his undertaking. The 
interest which he manifeisted. in the affair, and the 
earnestness which he brought to bear upon the enter- 
prise convinced me that I had not misplaced the confi- 
dence which I had reposed in his friendship, nor mis- 
taken the vigour of the character I had trusted to. The 
world is apt to err in the notion which it forms of the 
energy and depth of nature of those whose social pro- 
fession is levity and jest Versatility of attention and 
caprice of power lead to the impression that tt)je same 
qualities characterise the feelings and the will ; whereas 
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the sustaining of any consistent rSle in life, especially 
that of gayety, to which no one*s natural spirits can be 
sufficient, and which calls for an equal eflfort kom the 
mental and from the moral faculties, necessarily implies 
unusual strength and breadth of purpose. For my own 
part, I have commonly found that more vigour of coun- 
sel and firmness of resolution is displayed, when serious 
occasion demands the exhibition, by the jester than by 
the dull, — by the gaily-tempered humorist than by the 
moody man to whom the world would impute no shadow 
of variableness. 

It was late in the afternoon, as I was following my 
solitary way, that I came within sight of the residence 
of Mr. Thirl wall. He was a person whom I had known 
very intimately some years before, and with whom I 
still kept up an intercourse which, although it was oc- 
casional, was yet very cordial. He had often urged me 
to pay a visit to him on his estate, and to receive some 
portion of that hospitable attention which had often been 
paid to him by my father as well as by myself, and as 
the inns in that part of the country were wretched, I 
determined to stop and pass the evening at his house. 
His residence was one of uncommon natural beauty, 
and every thing seemed to have been done by taste and 
skill to improve to the utmost the natural advantages of 
the spot. The situation was extremely secluded ; per- 
haps there was not within several miles a sjngle dwell- 
ing-house with whose owner Mr. Thirl wall could have 
any intercourse. And it seemed to have been the effort 
of the proprietor in the selection and disposition of his 
grounds to " impress upon a wild and lonely scene, 
thoughts of more deep seclusion ;" for his property was 
bounded upon two sides by a low range of hills, which 
curved in such a way as to enclose the plain which lay 
within, like an artificial embankment ; and the remain- 
ing limits of the land were marked out by a high wall 
which completely shut out all inspection from without, 
and admitted of no entrance except through the single 
gate in front of the house. 'A Spenser determined to 
say *♦ A vaunt" to all the troubles of the world, or a 
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Timon resolved from other reasons to renounce all in- 
tercourse with its inhabitants, would not easily have 
construoted a residence which would more effectually 
have insured a complete separation from all the annoy- 
ance which the society of man, of itself, obtruded upon 
their spirits. Though the possessor of these domains 
could not lay claim to the character of either of these 
in its completeness, yet his disposition had certainly 
much of the eccentricity of the one, and perhaps all 
the imaginativeness of the other; and as the eye of one 
acquainted with the qualities which distinguished the 
owner of this place, passed over the peculiarities of the 
scene, one could not fail to trace in the security of its 
solitude and in the richness of its beauty, the influence 
of those tastes and mental qualities which rendered the 
nature which they attached to, a subject of surprise, in- 
terest and regret. It Is not often that any single quality 
or passion so completely absorbs all the fpelings and de- 
sires of the mind that a man shall be willing to sacrifice 
every other employment and gratification to the exer- 
cise or indulgence of that alone ; it is, indeed, a rare 
thing for the course of life to set through such a channel 
that the general tenor of our condition shall lead to the 
habitual satisfaction. of the prominent aim or instinct of 
our nature : but the case of Mr. Thirlwall presented an 
instance of a person resigning all his existence to one 
of his pleasures, and making the lightest of amusements 
the laborious business of his being ; disposing all the 
circumstances around him with reference to one object 
and contemplating the years which lay*before him as 
the unending playtime of a single sport. 

A broad, green avenue led from the gateway to the 
mansion-house, and was edged on both sides by rich 
clusters of trees whose monotony of colour was agree- 
ably relieved by a profusion of fine flowers which ex- 
tended on every quarter, cresting the hillocks and flow- 
ing wide through the undulations of the soil, with the 
living luxury of bright and bubbling fountains. Through 
the infrequent openings in the massive folds of the foli- 
age that curtained the path, might be seen the expanse 
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of the velvet landscape beyond, the shrubbery of which 
was occasionally serving for the niche of some marble 
statue whose silent whiteness of repose spread over the 
scene the classical dignity and calm elevation of a Ti- 
burtine villa. Towards the limits of this small kingdom 
of variegated beauty, the 'soil rose by a very gradual 
elevation, which brought nearly the whole breadth of the 
lawn into sight and gave an open and free aspect to 
the whole picture. The remoter parts of the scene 
were piled with bowers of vines, whose prodigality art 
bad tempered into elegance. 

At the termination of the avenue there stretched from 
each side of it towards the centre, a double row of noble 
elm trees, which paused when they had reached to half 
the distance and disclosed, through the natural portal 
which was thus formed^ the large Gothic mansion of 
the owner, which upon the other quarters they sur- 
rounded by a perfect circle occasionally broken to give 
a view and passage from the house towards the lateral 
grounds. The building was a haTidsome one, in the 
picturesque style of Tudor architecture, and very suit- 
ably placed with respect of the interesting points of the 
scenery around it. Close to the house were several 
lofty and widely- branching oaks which flung their deep, 
brown shade upon the arched windows and gave an air 
of seclusion and security to the whole of the establish- 
ment. Several of the walls were closely mossed over 
with the dark-leaved ivy, whose impenetrable thick- 
ness of protection produced an impression of delightful 
warmth and comfort. The whole aspect of the place 
as you came within its rampart of elms struck you with 
a glad surprise of pleasantness. 

Mr. Thirl wall received me with kindness, and we sat 

down to tea. When we had done, he invited me to 

walk over the grounds with him, and we accordingly 

surveyed a considerable part of the estate, and then, as 

it was growing late, returned to the house. We talked 

about a variety of things, and my companion entered 

into the conversation with ease and cheerfulness, yet 

manifestly with a very faint interest. He seemed to 

9* 
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bring to every topic a mind preoccupied by some in- 
ward concernment which prevented his being much or 
long engaged with any passing and external affairs. 
The same singularity marked his manner. It was ner- 
vous, hasty, impatient, — sometimes rapid and uneasy, 
as if he were troubled by the consciousness of some- 
thing which it did not give him pleasure to reflect on. 
Occasionally, however, it would relapse into entire 
calYnness and serenity, and he would fall into a mood 
of dreaminess which appeared to carry him away from 
the perception of every thing around him ; and film 
would gather over his eye, and his remarks l)ecome 
rambling Bnd careless, or his Share in the conversation 
would entirely cease. His expressions to me were 
obliging and attentive, yet his tones were distant and 
indifferent, as if he were addressing a person with whom 
he had no sympathy, and towards whom regard was 
impossible, though enmity was out of the question. I 
was struck with the change which had taken place in 
his manner since Thad last seen him ; there seemed, 
indeed, to have been no decline in the friendliness of his 
feelings to me, for there was the same apathy exhibited 
by him in relation to every thing which came before 
him ; it was a general cessation of interest in all the 
occurrences and objects of life. A secret subject of 
feeling apparently wrapped up within itself all his 
thoughts, and left him no animation of fellowship with 
the rest of the world. If it had not been for the placiil-- 
ness of his temper, and the pleasant, though negligent 
good humour of his observations, which are qualities 
that nevei' belong to madness, I should have been 
tempted to believe that the solitude of his life, and the 
nature of his ordinary occupation had disturbed the ba- 
lance of his reason, and clouded with the vapours of 
hallucination the clearness of a mind naturally the 
strongest and most distinct. His brow was furrowed 
with premature wrinkles, and his countenance looked 
care-worn and jaded. 

When we had returned from our ramble, we seated 
ourselves in a couple of capacious Gothic chairs which 
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stood within one of the rooms near to a broad casement 
that led to the garden, and looking out upon the moon- 
lighted sky through tlie pierced' foliage that fell above 
us, continued our conversation. The apartment was 
furnished with unusual elegance and expense, and in a 
style which seemed foreign and fanciful. A number of 
handsome pictures, in costly frames, hung around the 
walls ; and in each corner was a statue of some distin- 
guished hero, elevated on a bracket which raised it 
very far above the head of the spectator. A very broad 
ottoman, or low couch, richly covered with crimson 
velvet, stood near one side of the room, and several 
smaller seats of the same description were standing on 
other parts of the floor. Two other apartments, con- 
nected with this, the one in the rear and the other at the 
side of it, were arranged in the same style of striking 
and poetical ornament. 

I felt a good deal of curiosity to know something 
about Mr. Thirl wall's manner of life in this strange habi- 
tation which he had created for himself in the midst of 
an unrefined community and an uncultivated portion of 
the country, and to learn by what process of experience 
and feeling he had been led to adopt' it, and what had 
been the results of it to his happiness and his hopes. 
He did not at first seem inclined to encourage the sub- 
ject, but as I renewed the ^conversation several times 
upon the same point with as much tact and delicacy as 
icoald, his repugnance gradually gave way, and as the 
familiarity and confidence of our former intercourse 
slowly returned, he began to speak with freedom and 
unreserve about himself and his peculiar mode of pass- 
ing his time. The flighty unconcern, and frigid thought- 
lessness of his manner presently disappeared almost 
wholly ; he became cordial and earnest — warm in his 
sympathies and hearty in his expression of them. As 
I found that he grew disposed to be communicative, 
and he had already spoken repeatedly of his past and 
present situation, I at length prevailed upon him to give 
me a complete and detailed sketch of the course of cir- 
cumstances which had brought him to the eccentrk; con- 
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ditlon and character in which I then beheld liim. He 
began as follows :— 

" I need not tell you any thing of the situation and 
circumstances of my family. You are sufficiently well 
acquainted with them already, and they are of no im- 
portance to a story which relates only to the private 
feelings and tastes of an individual. From my birth, 
my nature was characterised by an uncommon delicacy 
of susceptibility — a quality of being which sometimes 
creates uncommon mental excellence, but oftener gene- 
rates more extraordinary moral depravity. But while 
I was thus dowered with a disposition which inclined 
me to shrink from struggling with the world, I pos- 
sessed a strongly ambitious spirit which made enter- 
prise and distinction the earliest dreams of my life. 
Such an antagonism between the wish and the will, 
which is often found in man, and never without pro- 
ducing distress and pain. 

For the ordinary active sports on which my compa- 
nions expended their superfluous health and spirits I had 
no fondness; that sensitiveness which haunted every 
act and observation with a maddening criticism of 
shame or ridicule made me shun society, and find no 
pleasure except in the unfettered freedom of solitude. 
Books furnished me at once with relief from the annoy- 
ing workings of an unoccupied attention, and with that 
interest dnd excitement with which I loved to feed my 
fancy. I read incessantly, biography and history being 
my principal delights. I assumed the consciousness and 
partook the nature, rather than followed the career of 
those who had won the loftiest eminences in art and 
arms. When my thoughts were thus elevated by an 
imagined kindred with the great, and my feelings over- 
shone with a borrowed lustre of unreal importance, it 
was a dreary dissipation of the vivid, albeit visionary 
joy that filmed my mental sight, and a stripping ofif of 
the airy but delightful robes in which my musings had 
invested me so royally, to descjend into the actual teorld 
and assume among my fellows the place which my un- 
practised abilities could acquire for me. Defeat and 
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bitter failure of course attended the attempt to maintain 
in truth, what fancy had assumed-*to transfer to the 
stage of reality that character which the green-room of 
meditation had rehearsed. I found myself flung down 
from that fellowship with greatness and distinction to 
which the repeated contemplation of those conditions 
had insensibly raised me, and it is not wonderful that 
from every experience of the unwelcome difference of 
dreams and deeds I retreated within the shadow of past 
times, and in the loneliness of the library again invested 
myself with the forms and fictions of ideal action. 
When I was visited by reflections of the unworthiness 
^ of this slothful pleasure, and the fact pressed itself upon 
me that I was actually inferior to all about me in those 
trials which belonged to our age, I summoned contempt 
to my protection, and persuaded myself that I failed in 
the sports and labours which others delighted in, only 
because they were too trifling for my attention, and 
that I was reserving my powers for more fitting effort 
in the great scenes of maturer life. When I called up 
pictures of the stirring enterprise of the world before a 
mind bold in speculation and diyriiig in idea, there seem- 
ed no labour to which I was un^ifdal ; and I thus com- 
forted the failure of the present witlj the triumphs of the 
future — still putting off to coming days the exertion 6f 
powers which every day was enfeebling and unstring- 
ing, and not perceiving that constantly as time passed 
on the work grew more difficult, ^nd the ability grew 
weaker. My friends observed my devotion to books 
and commended the diligence of my knowledge-loving 
habits, and that was applauded as a studious disposition 
which ought to have been condemned as sloth and 
timiclness. The information which I acquired, not be- 
ing treasured and arranged with reference to future use, 
only coloured the romance of my spirit and gave a 
ground and a material for the architecture of the un- 
shaped schemes which filled my whole consideration. 
I read, to find in that employment, escape from pain 
and waste of feeling, rather than to school my intellect 
or furnish my memory ; and while the lettered page 
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was still before my eyes there almost always floated 
between, some of * the visions that arise without a sleep.' 
Where the understanding is robust and the passions not 
undisciplined, miscellaneous reading is perhaps not in- 
judiciously recommended; still it will be generally 
found that in professions or stadons which imply action 
and require energy, those who have reached the highest 
eminence have usually not been bred in habits of acqui- 
sitive study. The uncertain resolution and vacillating 
purpose of those who have drawn their education from 
books are very opposite to the prompt decision and 
fixed design demanded by business. Morals and phi- 
losophy deal not with conclusions ; their course is ever- 
lastingly progressive — their works continuously cumu- 
lative. Even where the later life is likely to have a 
literary cast, and will certainly be benefited by a youth 
of reading, I think that there is one species of study 
often enjoined and readily embraced which is likely to 
produce more injury than good — I mean biographies 
and memoirs. For the lives of distinguished persons 
present to us the performance of the man, but not the 
, preparation of the.^|#; we see how successfully skill 
was exerted, but nofTiow laboriously it was acquired ; 
we behold the efforts but not the elements of power ; 
we look upon a picture of obedient energies and will- 
ing vigour, and overlook the years of training and 
breaking which subdued the nature to this necessary 
law. And the contemplation of finished results in 
character tends, I suspect, to seduce the toils of the 
young student, and will certainly dash the important 
hopefulness of his labours by suggesting that the pains 
and assiduity which he must put forth were not requi- 
site in their case, and will disgust him with that wild 
crudeness in himself which he supposes was never 
shared by the models which he emulates. 

" I passed through college with a kind of factitious re- 
putation which was based upon some vague opinion of 
ability which went abroad, but would have been com- 
pletely destroyed in the first moment that it was fully 
tested — a doubtful distinction which was founded on no 
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one positive act or specific talent, but gained by exhi- 
biting irregular glimpses' of power in small matters, 
which the vulgar magnified into an indefinite possi- 
bility of success in every thing I might choose to under- 
take. An extensive acquaintance with literary history, 
which is the gossipry of learning, enabled me to affect 
a plausible familiarity with sciences, of whose precise 
and serious details I really knew nothing ; and by talk- 
ing over the he^| of' people upon a number of subjects 
of which it is dfeditable to young students to be igno- 
rant, I gained a character for knowledge, which made 
the unthinking envious, but .would have been deemed 
wholly worthless by the judicious and discerning. I 
lived almost wholly alone, and mingled rarely, and then 
distantly, with even those of my own class and standi 
ing; and this seclusion, joined with expressions o^ con- 
temptuous sentiment which I took care to have handed 
about, gained me at once respect and dislike. There 
were several literary societies in the college, and I be- 
came a member of one of them. It was my earnest 
ambition to be distinguished in the debates which took 
place in this body, and if I could have divested myself 
of the diseased and absurd feelings into which I had 
cradled myself, and thrown my mind resolutely into the 
task, I think that I had knowledge and talent enough to 
have succeeded reasonably well. But it was pretty 
certain that my first efforts would be failures, and I 
feared to peril upon this trial the reputation which I al- 
ready possessed. My pride conspired with my diffi- 
dence to keep me silent. I had so familiarized my 
thoughts with the brightness of mature success that I 
could not think of descending to pick my way through 
the dark and broken road of practice and toil which led 
to it, and I accordingly maintained a sullen silence of 
ill-affected contempt while I sat by and saw others 
passing through the ordeal of repeated defeat to that 
certainty of triumph which I longed to seize. With a 
curling lip and a sneering eye I regarded the contest, 
and laughed at performances which I secretly envied. 
The mob imagined that I might have excelled if I had 
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chosen, and that nothing but indolence or indifference 
kept me silent ; I knew in my heart the falsehood of 
the defence, and that knowledge stung me with mortifi- 
cation. From the distress of regret and self-condem- 
nation with which I was thus ceaselessly harassed, my 
only refuge was in those opiate consolations of the 
fency with which the tedious hours of my youth had 
been so often soothed. In the hours not occupied by 
lectures and recitations, I shut myself up in my room, 
and dismissed all my thoughts and feelings into the 
world of dreams. The ambition which was balked 
and baffled in the daily experience, there triumphed 
with boundless power ; the longings of the sensitive 
heart, which found no aliment in the dull callousness of 
the exterior scene, made for themselves a rich satisfac- 
tion in the realms of fiction. The glory which I hourly 
sighed for was at my feet ; the romance of greatness 
which flitted before the eye of hope was spread before 
me in all its pomp and vastness of delight. Those 
qualities of appetence and acquisition whose dispropor- 
tion in the actual view produced the misery which 
vexed my nature, changed their functions in the ideal 
sphere ; the wish became the prodigal purveyor to the 
mind, and fancy wrought out the bright condition which 
made the reason gaze with wonder. The honour which 
most I coveted was distinction in literature, and it was 
the supposed possession of this reward with which I 
pleased my senses in these reveries of the day. I read 
the most finished and brilliant productions of the most 
famous poets before an ideal audience, and felt the 
pleasure which the rarest success of authorship be- 
stows. The amaranth of unfading glory shaded my 
brows, and the plaudits of eager admiration were ever 
ringing in my ears. Gradually the persuasion of this 
baseless situation ate away the consciousness of my 
true position, and I lived, and moved, and went through 
all the aflairs of life, girt with the abiding splendour of a 
dream. 

" I left college, and entered into the amusements of 
society. For two or three years the novelty of min- 
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gling with the world diverted and interested me. Occa- 
sionally I beguiled the time with a recurrence to my 
old pastime of seeing beauties and greatness that did 
not exist : but the frequent interruptions of social en- 
gagements prevented .the habit from tyrantlizing over 
and possessing my mind as it once had done. At length 
the charms of society were exhausted by repetition, and 
the tide of things had borne me into the more solid con- 
cerns of serious business. I had passed through the 
portals of professional preparation, and presented my- 
self to the world as a candidate for the patronage of 
employment. But the marks of feebleness and confine- 
ment which the swathing bands of long seclusion and 
morbid meditations had led upon my character, ren- 
dered me unfit for the rude and stern bustling of the 
world. It was a pain to me to give my attention to the 
prosaic common-places of daily occupation, and the un- 
lustrous dulness of quiet duty. An insane imagination, 
like a slavish parasite, had flattered me into a vastness 
of expectation which the moderation of the tribute that 
the selfish world afforded, mocked with disappointment, 
apd filled me with disgust and despair. When others 
were not eager to load me with praises, their abstinence 
from incense seemed contempt and insult. The wide 
intensity of all my apprehensions and impressions, had 
accustomed me to regard every thing with a primary 
and peculiar reference to myself, and when the herd of 
men went each on his own way and only regarded me 
as a subordinate and unimportant point in his system 
of life, this necessary insignificance on my part irritated 
me with bitter mortification. I slowly awoke to the 
consciousness that I was but a common man — that, * the 
doom of mortality,' was not to be * reversed for me' — 
that the splendid . impossibilities of hope with which I 
had imped my powers, were buLpainted wings upon a 
form of clay. Yet when I turnea from this discourage- 
ment to look within, I> found no comfort there ; I had 
no relish for the calmness of thought, and memory pre- 
sented only a scene of regret and self-reproach. My 
thoughts, long accustomed to excitement and event, 
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were vehemently impelled towards the external, and I 
felt urged to pour my spirit forth upon the fields of ac- 
tion and incident. But in me, * the strong desire 
eclipsed the aim ;* I wished the prize too madly to con- 
tend for it. The long interval which lies between the 
effort and the end, in life, wearied my longings ; for I 
knew - not how meanwhile to still the beatings of my 
heart. The necessary patience of ambition was not 
mine. If one great momentary struggle could have won 
me the reward I coveted, I might have put forth gigan- 
tic strength ; but the slow cold touches of continued 
toil — what were they at the best but failure, in them- 
selves, where the instant constantness of everlasting 
victory was demanded. I could not endure to plant 
the tardy seed, and lie down and rise up, and see no 
fruit, but teach myself to wait. The ardour of desire 
strangled its own promptings ;. the full anticipation of 
enjoyment debauched the senses from that healthy 
hardihood of strength which the acquisition of the boon 
required. In truth, those who have ever attained great- 
ness have never contemplated that result when they be- 
gan; they have applied themselves with hopefulne3S 
and content to the successive labours which their pro- 
gress brought up to them, and have always made the 
immediate end that lay before them, the sole task which 
absorbed their consideration. 

** It will not be deemed surprising that from the dis- 
" comfort 9f these painful realities, I fled to my former 
visionary occupation. No food, less stimulating than 
the banquet of passionate dreams, could satisfy a taste 
long corrupted by familiarity with the wonderful and 
the exaggerated. I counted my years, and found that 
I was still much younger than those whom I saw suc- 
cessful around me ; and I saw no reason why I might 
not yet trifle away some months in the enervating 
idleness of revery, an# defer to a period yet distant the 
full and earnest exertions of those energies which I still 
intended to exert. With a rapture that was undisturbed 
by a single fear or doubt, I flung myself into the elysian 
fields of fancy, and tasted all the joy which flowered 
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there so freely. I was one day engaged in this fasci- 
nating employment when the thought came suddenly 
upon me — why may I not pass all my life in this condi- 
tion, and never wake from the dream which thus de- 
lights me 1 The pleasure which I derived from imagi- 
nation was equally strong with that which reality pre- 
sented ; perhaps it was even greater, for it caught only 
the gratifications of the circumstances which it painted, 
and showed none of the tabatements and detractions 
which the actual situation would have experienced. In 
truth, the joy in no wise differed in kind ; for in life, it 
is not the thing, but the notion of the thing, which 
touches the mind. Moreover, from the most pleasing 
incidents is not the chief pleasure extracted by imagin- 
ing the event which is at hand ? If it be well pondered, 
there is no element of s\i^eetnes3 in the occurrences of 
truth which is not an ingredient in the cup of fancy. 
This suggestion spread a glow of delight through my 
mind, and swept away all the annoyances and anxieties 
which had so much harassed me. There was no ob- 
stacle to its fulfilment ; my father had recently died and 
left me the heir of an extensive fortune, and I had not a 
relative in the world. In society, such a scheme would 
not be practicable, for a thousand necessities force one 
into fellowship with men ; but I might retire from the 
world, and in the solitude of a life-long singleness gild 
my being with the richest hues of conceivable ecstasy. 
What if such d course were weak and unworthy — fit 
rather for the foolish girl than the full-grown man ? If it 
increased my happiness that was all I regarded. I 
might defy opinion, and never come to a reckoning 
with prudence. I bore this joy within myself, and 
character, and esteem, and worldly consideration were 
nothing to me. 

** In fulfilment of this scheme I fixed myself in this 
place, and in it my only occupation has been — to 
dream. My days are one continued exercise of fancy. 
The mornlDff wakes me to no other task than that of 
building airy domes of pleasure, and at night the cur- 
tain falls upon a life whose substance is a shadow. I 
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recline upon yonder sofa and the air above me is peo- 
pled with the phantoms of royal pomp : the atmosphere 
of oriental magnificence is roseate around me, and the 
hum of admiring multitudes rises beneath. I have re- 
hearsed the tales of the poet and the harangues of the 
orator under such strong deception of idea, that if I 
were to speak thoughtlessly of certain of the more dis- 
tinguished productions of genius, I should probably al- 
lude to them as my own. Again and again have I 
enacted on a shadowy theatre the majestic melancholy 
of Hamlet, the furrowed agonies of Lear, the more do- 
mestic anguish of Othello ; until beneath the strong de- 
lusion of imagined greatness, I have felt my own name 
brightened with all the rays of glory which the grati- 
tude of ages and of nations has reflected on the name 
of Shakspeare. I walk beside the murmuring brook 
and say to myself that Virgil treads the sod. I recline 
beneath the shadow of the elm and think that Horace is 
musing by his lyre. Within the covering of this win- 
dow-seat I have repeated all the battles of Alexander, 
and strode along the portico beneath with all the state- 
Hness of another Napoleon. So habitual have these 
things become to me that I never for a moment realize 
my true condition and character. Through long repeti- 
tion of the exertion, invention has ceased to be an effort, 
and fancy seems now to work of its own free accord. 
I have also wrought out an interior and secondary de- 
gree of imaginary existence, which is subtler than the 
ordinary medium of visions, in the same proportion that 
that is finer than the substance of a solid. My nightly 
dreams always present to me this rarefied and tran- 
scendental species of ideas; though during many 
months after I had begun this profession of day-dream- 
ing, I never dreamt in sleep. This sublimated delicacy 
of visions to which I have attained, is inexpressibly de- 
lightful. Thus do I pass my time. No trouble comes 
near me ; no fear can rise up to vex me. I have wealth 
enough to secure me from any apprehension of physical 
discomfort ; I have every thing around me to make my 
days flow on in unrippled peace. I look upon myself as 
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having discovered the art of life. I sow no seed, yet 
reap the richest fruit. I plant no vines, but quaff the 
rarest wine. All past and all possible existence is tri- 
butary to my pleasure. For my honour th« bard has 
sung ; for my glory has the warrior striven. By me, 
no toil is borne; on me, is showered the selectest 
essence of all the joy the great of other times have 
seemed to feel." 

When Mr. Thiriwall had finished his narrative, our 
conversation ended, and I retired to my room. I have 
seen ' many persons whom I might venture to call 
happy; I have known but one whose life I thought 
delicious. 
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CHAPTER V. 

He who hath trod the paths of life, 
And marked of vice and truth the strife. 
Hath seen the deathless strength of ill. 
Which, baffled often, struggles stilL 
There is in thoughts of sin, a spirit, 
A life, a power, unknown to merit ; 
A might that triumphs e*en in failing, 
And whose despair ends with prevailing ; 
A force, nor fears nor flames can quell. 
Charged, as they are, with breath from Hell. 
* \V. S, Landor. 

I RESUMED my journey on the following morning and 
reachid my father's house about noon. I found him 
just preparing to set off for Mr. Thompson's. He was 
highly pleased to see m^, for he was wishing to know 
what had taken place on my part, and from want of that 
knowledge had been a good deal embarrassed in his 
plans of proceeding. 1 briefly recounted what had oc- 
curred, and the statement confirmed him in his opinion 
of the propriety of seeing Thompson in person as soon 
as possible, and proposed to me to join him in his jour- 
oey. for that purpose, and discuss matters more at length 
♦on our way. I assented very readily to this, and we 
set off together without delay. 

" The moment that I received from you," said my 
father, as we cantered briskly along the road, " the nar- 
rative of the disappearance of that letter of Thompson's 
which I sent to you, I determined to lose no time in 
supplying its place by another document from the same 
quarter. Circumstances, which I could not put aside, 
prevented my visiting the writer myself which I should 
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otherwise have done ; but I at once despatched a de- 
pendible servant with orders to obtain from him a 
detailed statement in writing of the whole of his con- 
nexion with Torrens so far as it affected me, and to 
have it duly and formally authenticated. This paper 
was accordingly procured from him by my messenger, 
but owing to some mistake or negligence — which might 
indeed have been expected from employing the agency 
of another in an af^ir so delicate and important — is 
very unprecise in its language, and has no authority of 
witnesses or acknowledgment. It is, in fact, a loose 
and rambling declaration of facts, with the signature of 
a man whose handwriting cannot possibly be proved, 
I received it about an hour ago, and resolved to lose 
no time in correcting the omission and securing, beyond 
accident of failure, all the evidence which this individual 
has to impart It was for this object that you found 
my horse at the door. You acted with entire discre- 
tion in sending those whom you did, upon the saino 
errand ; but that by no means dispenses with the pro- 
priety of our undertaking the same mission. No one 
can di0 this business so thoroughly and securely as our- 
selves, and I can elicit much valuable information from 
Thotnpson which another would never think of inquir- 
ing for." 

•• In mentioning to you," said I, " the proceedings erf 
his former accomplice which I witnessed, I forgot to tell 
you, that I have long known this person whom you call 
Torrens, by the name of Tyler. I met him in company 
as a conspicuous member of the society which I fre- 
quented, and was delighted and surprised by his ta|eBi 
and accomplishment In truth, I have never seen any 
man for whose mental powers I have conceived a higher 
estimation, nor one more distinguished for intellectual 
dignity and moral elevation," 

" 1 formed the same opinion of him," said my father, 
" when I met him on 'several occasions on which our 
mutual relations to Mr. Thompson brought us together. 
He then appeared, as 1 have told you, in the character 
of a large creditor of that person whose surety I was. 
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He impressed me, at that time, with a strong conviction 
of his entire honesty, and eminent respecstability. He 
had none of the plausibility of manner by which an or- 
dinary rogue would have sought to recommend him- 
self He was reserved, and somewhat stately in his de- 
meanour, and rather seemed to disregard the notion 
which might be formed of him ; he inclined you to re- 
spect rather than esteem him, and to admire him more 
than like him. He had none of the vulgar rapacity of 
a man who exulted in seizing the spoil he had been 
struggling for ; but, on the contrary, all the gentleman- 
Jilce delicacy and consideration of a man accustomed to 
refined and pure associations of thought and conversa- 
tion, and who comprehended and consulted my feelings 
by the sympathy of a similar character. He left with 
me a most favourable recollection, not unmingled with 
the gratitude which is felt for the display of that honour- 
able courtesy in periods of distress, which we think 
can only be prompted by sentiments of genuine exalt- 
edness." 

" The abfiity," said I, " which he has displayed with 
such signal results, to my experience, makes me ex- 
trtoiely doubtful of our final success in what we have 
undertaken. Still, to mortal power there must be a 
limit, and I think that in this case, his has been passed. 
He seems to have entrusted the whole care of Thomp- 
son to his brother and the man to whom he was sent ; 
and if he has taken no other means to put him out of 
the way, I believe we shall baffle him. Our greatest 
protection lies in the circumstance, that he is ignorant 
of Thompson's residence; and unless the latter has 
written to some one beside yourself, none but you and 
his brother are acquainted with it If we are not dis- 
appointed in getting ^ch papers as we hope for, I think 
that Mr. Tyler must have both the inspired knowledge 
of the cloven -tongue, and the inspired power of the clo- 
ven-foot if he filches them from us again. He has vio- 
lated the wisdom of the Spartan maxim, and if he has 
not taught us how to conquer him, has at least given 
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US such practical knowledge, as will prevent our being 
a second time conquered." 

The road which we were now upon, struck into that 
which Seward and his companion were following, about 
the distance of a day's journey from the place where 
Thompson was lying. Owing to the crookedness of 
the way by which they were going, the circuitous 
course which I had taken was, in fact, not longer than 
theirs, and the soil vastly better. There was a reason- 
able hope, that by rapid riding, we should be able to 
reach the road whjch they were travelling, before they 
had passed the spot where we should in this way join 
them. It was near the close of the following day th^t 
we arrived at the junction of the two directions, and 
we rode along for some time before we could asciertain 
whether the party which we were in quest of had gone 
by. We at length came upon a toll-gate, fron> the 
keeper ofVhich, we learned that no persons answering 
the description which we gave had ridden through 
within that or the preceding day. We, therefore, waited 
at the next inn for their approach, and in t}^ course of 
two or three hours they came up. It was quite darl; 
by the time they overtook us, and as there was no good 
inn farther on, which could be reached that night, and 
the road was bad and not very safe, we decided to re- 
main where we were that evening and push forward 
on the following morning. The next day, it was thought, 
would bring us to the end of our journey. 

My companions, being fatigued with their ride, had 
retired to bed about nine o'clock. For my own part, 
not being inclined to sleep, I remained sitting upot^ a 
small portico which ran along the back of the inn, en^ 
joying the freshness of the evening air and meditating 
upon the affairs which now engrossed all my considera- 
tion. I had been musing silently in this way for half 
an hour, when a horseman rode riapidly into the yard 
and dismounted at a little distance from me. I was 
hidden in the shadow of the porch and he did not see 
me. The landlord came out to receive him, and after 
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some salutations had passed between them, the stranger 
said in a low, but somewhat anxious voice, 

*• What company have you here 1" 

" There are four gentlemen," replied the landlord, 
*' who came from the north this evening ; and there is 
a man from the country, and that is all.** 

•• Did the four persons you speak of, all come toge- 
ther 1 Are they of the same party 1" 

«* Ay,! they are all of one company." 

" Did you hear the names of any of them 1" pursued 
the, stranger, in the same smothered tone. 

" Why, I heard one of them called Stanley, and an- 
other called Thompson ; but I do not rightly know who 
they are, nor where they come from." 

" Stanley, did you sayl" inquired the traveller, with 
a tone of some surprise; " a young man, I supposed' 

" No," said the landlord, " the gentleman tbey called 
by that name is an oldish man — a kind of pretty old 
man." 

«* Humph ! And they go to-morrow 1" 
. " Their horses are ordered at sunrise : but one of 
the gentlemen is here in the room, and you can see 
him if you want You seem so particular, perhaps 
you know them. But — here, John, take the gentle- 
man*s horse." 

'* No, I am going on ; I am very sorry I canH stop. I 
have business ahead." 

" Why, you can't get to the Stony Run this night, 
any how, with them l^d roads and no moon, neither." 

" O yes !" replied the other, getting into his saddle, 
'* the moon is just rising and I stiall have an easy ride. 
Hark ye ! landlord," putting something into his hand, 
" you need not mention that any body passed ; I am 
looking after a gang of counterfeiters that came along 
this road, and I do not want it known that I ami after 
them." 

" Do you think these be them ?" said the host, in an 
eager whisper. 

" No, they are not; it is a different party, that, I sus- 
pect, has gone forward. Good night ;" and he dashed 
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his spurs into his horse and rode off on a gallop. As 
he passed under a lamp which stood in the inn-yard, I 
caught a distinct impression of his features, which were ^ 
not those of any person whom^^I had ever seen before. 
After sitting a little longer I rose and retired to bed. 

Jhe next day we stopped to dine at a house about 
two hours' ride distant from the place where we ex- 
pected to find the person whose discovery was the 
object of our expedition. While we were sitting at the 
table and my companions were engaged in the duties of 
the hour, my eye happened to be directed to a window 
which was opposite to the seat which I was occupying. 
I saw the face of a man, on the outside of the sash, 
rising very slowly above the base of the window, until 
his eye commanded the position in which we were sit- 
ting. The moment that his dark and bushy eyebrows, 
shrouding a glance of singular keenness encountered 
my sight, I was certain that this was the same person 
whom I had seen in the inn-yard the evening before. • 
To be sure, I had seen the countenance of that man 
very distantly and very hurriedly, and at this time I 
saw no more than the upper part of the intruder's face; 
and I know not why the conviction seized me so 
strongly that the individuals were the same. How- 
ever, the impression of the instant was so strong, that 
I did not think of questioning it. A certain sentiment 
of distrust had been lurking in my mind as to the cha- 
racter and purpose of the stranger whose inquiries of 
the landlord I , had overheard on the night previous, 
which prepared me to expect another meeting with him, 
and when I observed a person assuming the suspicious 
attitude of a spy^ a persuasion of the identity of the two 
mpn very naturally flashed upon my mind. The ac- 
count which the traveller had given of his being in pur- 
suit of fugitive criminals struck me at the time as a 
mere subterfuge to explain the solicitude which he had 
exhibited to know who were at that time the occupants 
of the inn. For if his object had really been what he 
had stated, why had he manifested surprise when the 
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landlord informed him that the name of one of his guests 
was Stanley 1 

The stranger cast a rapid glance over the company, 
as if he were numbering the persons who composed it 
and marking their character, and then disappeared. I 
rose immediately, threw up the window and looked out ; 
but no one was to be seen. I ran into the yard and 
surveyed the avenues in which he might be supposed 
to have concealed himself, but with no better success. I 
returned to the dining-room, but found that my compa- 
nions had risen from their meal and were settling the 
bill with the landlord, and I, therefore, did not mention 
to them the circumstance which had occurred or the 
suspicions which it excited in my mind. The incident, 
however, rested in my thoughts with a good deal of un- 
easiness, and as we rode along, I pondered the conver- 
sation which I have alluded to, with more earnestness 
of consideration than it had hitherto occasioned me. 
My own conjecture from the beginning had been, that 
the questions and remarks of this man had reference 
solely to our party, and that it was their amount and 
destination which he was wishing to ascertain. It was 
probable that he observed the company on previous 
days and had followed it perhaps for purposes of plun- 
der. If he saw that I parted from those with whom 
I had been riding on the first, he might be surprised on 
being told that there were now four who were travelling 
together ; and when informed that one of the number 
was named Stanley he might reasonably conjecture 
that I had rejoined my comrades, and thus conclude 
that the bearer of that name was a young man. When 
he had resumed his journey, some doubt might have been 
suggested to his mind — I went on to imagine — whether 
this party was, in fact, the one whose movements he 
was observing ; or he might have been anxious to dis- 
cover who constituted its fourth member, ev^n if he had 
been certain as to the rest : and he might have wished, 
for this purpose, to cast his eye upon the persons, for a 
moment, to be entirely assured who and how many 
they were. I did not much apprehend his intentions, 
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even if he had accomplices, for we were all armed, 
and were strong enough in amount to resist a force as 
considerable as he was likely to bring against us; 
nevertheless, I determined to mention the matter to the 
others before the evening arrived, and thus to prepare 
them for any difficulty that might arise. 

We rode along in silence for several miles, until we , 
had nearly reached the spot of our destination. Each, 
I presume, was occupied like myself in contem];dating 
the scene which was before us, and the steps which it 
was most expedient to pursue. The presence of the 
brother of the man that had so deepl/ wronged my fii- 
ther, who was necessarily deeply pained by that cir- ' 
cumstance, and who on other accounts must have felt 
much at the prospect of meeting, in a last illness, — now 
doubtless near its close, — one to whom he stood In so 
tender a relation, made the moment an impressivei one. 
The countenance of my father was grave and thought- 
ful ; be seemed to be revolving the occasion in (lis mind 
with great interest. Hitherto nothing had been said 
during the whole of our journey respecting the object 
of it ; and ray father had been restrained by delicacy of 
feeling from even mentioning to Mr. Thompson the 
name pf his brother. He now rode up and entered 
into conversation with him. 

** I think," said he, in a kind tone, breaking the still- 
ness which had long been uninterrupted, " that your 
brother supposes his sickness to be a dangerous one ; 
and so far as I can gather from the letters which he has 
written to me, I fear that he is not in possession of 
those comforts of attendance and provision which every 
one requires in a situation like that. My own engeige- 
ments will oblige me to return home as soon as I have 
got through a little business with him to which he has 
himself solicited my attention. You, I presume, will 
wish to remain with him : and I beg that you will con- 
sider my purse as entirely at your disposal for any ex- 
penses that his necessities and your own convenience 
in the matter may occasion. You have no need to con- 
sider yourself under obligation to me for this ofier ; I 
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am only obejring the dictate of feeling and duty in being 
kind to one with whom I held so long a friendship, and 
for whom I had so sincere a regard. If he erred for a 
time, he was in that regard only the victim in conduct 
of that man of whom I and others were the victims in 
fortune." 

A tear gathered in the eye of Thompson, and for a 
moment he did not reply. 

" Sir," he said, at length, with much emotion, " I ap- 
preciate your kindness most sensibly; and it is the 
more striking as I am afraid it is wholly unmerited. 
Your supposition as to the unfortunate situation of my 
poor brother is I believe but too true. He has written 
to me more th£m once lately for pecuniary aid, and it 
has occasioned me the regret of anguish that it was 
wholly beyond my power to assist in the hour of his 
latest want one to whom I was bound by such strong 
recollections of early affection, and who, in despite of 
those errors for which you offer so kind an apology, 
always entertained for me, I am sure, a tender and 
abiding regard. It is an inexpressible satisfaction to 
tne, for I know that it will be such to him, that he will 
be permitted to see you before he dies, and that he will 
be able to reverse in some degree at least, the injury 
which he has done you, and to express the sincerity of 
repentance with which he regards the treatment that 
you have received at his hands. But the reparation of 
wrong must precede the utterance of feelings ; and I 
think on that account that you had better go first in the 
room with these gentlemen, and transact the business 
which is necessary, before he is infofmed that I am 
here. I will remain below and see him afterwards. 
I think that it would agitate him too much, — it may in- 
deed agitate him fatally, — to see me. Health and spirits 
and the engrossments of care smother in the depths of 
the bosom the sentiments of former years ; but sickness 
makes us children again, and the close of life is revisited 
by emotions which stronger days staved off; and you 
may be sure that a meeting under circumstances whkh 
will call up the vivid memory of unsaddened and bri§^'t- 
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]y-hoping childhood, and of the glistening glance and 
boddess smile of parents, will be full of the heart's dis- 
turbance. The power of deep feelings has been rising 
in my bosom, and will rise yet more fully in his who 
was always the weaker and more passionate of the two. 
The white affection and unloaded laughter of boyhood 
are renewed before the senses ; and to us, is not the 
renewal charged with discomposure ? I beg pardon for 
the egotism of these remarks ; they were the involun- 
tary expression of what I felt." 

** And are as honourable as natural," said my father ; 
" and the suggestion which you make is just and im- 
portant." 

I was much interested and touched by what had 
fallen from Mr. Thompson, for in every condition, truth 
and feeling reaches our sympathy. There was some- 
thing in the character of the speaker had awakened in 
me a very strong regard and compassion for him. He 
was a man of intellect, learning and virtue, who had 
passed a life of dreary suffering amid scenes of whose 
distressful deprivations the qualities which adorned his 
nature only made him more acutely sensible. A good 
man, he had spent his days in the twilight haunts of 
vice ; a thoughtful man, he had dwelt in the society of 
those whose moral and whose mental powers the parch- 
ing influence of want and labour had dried to dust ; a 
loEig-enduring roan, he had come forth from the ordeal 
of unmerited suffering, with all the sensibilities of his 
heart as rightly directed as they were soundly main- 
tained. " Long years" of penury and wrong had neither 
stung the susceptibilities of his nature to the callous 
madness of crime, nor festered them to the smothered 
rage of misanthropy ; but the conflict had left him in 
the clear and integral manhood of an untainted nature. 

We presently reached the inn which belonged to the 
village, — if the two or three scattered houses which met 
the eye, deserved such a name, — in which Mr. Thomp- 
son, was living. We alighted and ordered our horses 
to be stabled, and then set out to Walk to the dwelling 
of the invalid which was on the opposite side of a com- 
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mon, at the distance of less than a quarter of a mile. It 
was arranged in accordance with the suggestion which 
had been made, that my father, Seward and myself 
' should go into the chamber of the sick man immediately, 
and finish the business which had brought us there 
without any delay ; and for this purpose we procured 
at the inn implements for writing whatever might be 
required, and carried them over with us. 

When we had gone about a quarter of the distance, 
a man came running from the inn to say that a person 
within was anxious to see me for a moment upon a 
matter of immediate importance, and begged that I 
would return that he might say a word to me. The 
message left me at a loss to conjecture who, in a place 
of that kind, could have any business with tpe ; but as 
the bearer of it assured me there could be no mistake, 
and as there was a possibility of its being something 
which it might be as well to know, I told my compa- 
nions to walk on, and I wonkl join them before they 
had reached the end of their walk, and I accordingly 
turned back with the messenger who had come after 
me. When I reached the house, he desired me to walk 
into a back room, and the person who wished to see 
me woukl wait upon me in an instant Somewhat 
struck by the circumstance of any one in a place like 
that, employing another to invite a stranger to a collo- 
quy with him when he might have addressed the person 
directly, and surprised at the formality of the matter, I 
nevertheless entered the room which he designated, and 
he closed the door and left me alone. I paced the apart* 
ment for a few minutes, but nobody appeared. I began 
to grow somewhat uneasy, and suspicious that a design 
of an unfair character was on foot, and that an un- 
friendly intention was designed to be reached by thus 
separating me from the rest of my party. Was it pos- 
sible that this manoeuvre had any thing to do with the 
movements and purposes of the man whom I had pre- 
viously observed in positions to excite no small appre- 
hension? I halted before the window, as one naturally 
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does when perplexed, and there beheld something which 
gave a different turn to ray thoughts. 

The side of the house by which I was standing was 
placed obliquely towards the common over which my 
companions were crossing. Mr. Thompson's house 
was visible at the edge of the scene which the window 
brought before me, and as I looked out they came in 
sight close to it. When they had nearly reached it, 
being within a few steps of the porch, a man appeared 
running after them apparently from the direction of the 
house where I was. It was the same person that I had 
seen the night before in the inn-yard, and a few hours 
before at the place where we had dined. He said some- 
thing to my father, and motioned earnestly towards the 
quarter from which they had come, and the whole party 
turned round immediately and walked hastily back. 
He then, ran forward, entered the door of Thompson's 
house, and closed it behind him. In a moment the com- 
prehension of his object rushed upon me, and I under- 
stood in an instant the whole of the mysterious conduct 
which had puzzled me. Half-maddened by the fiendish 
extinction of our hopes which I saw was almost inevi- 
table, I flew to the door that I might reach the spot be- 
fore interference would be^too late. It was locked, but 
the excitement of desperation nerved my arm with the 
strength of a giant, and by a single e£fort I tore it open 
and gained the outef entry. With the speed of the 
wind I ran out in the direction in which my friends 
were hastening rapidly towards me, motioning to them 
with my arms to return back. They did not compre- 
hend my meaning, but ran the more quickly from the 
place which I wished them to reach. 

"What is the matter 1" cried my father, when I 
came up. 

•* Turn back, for God's sake, and come with me," 
cried I, without stopping; and they all hurried along at 
the pace at which I was going. ♦* It is one of Tyler's 
emissaries; he has not known where Thompson lived, 
but has followed us that our course might direct him; 
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and now by this accursed trick he wiil defeat onr la- 
bour." 

My words added wings to my companions, and in 
the next minute we were upon the iteps of the house. 
The door«-— a large and heavy one, was fastened, and I 
turned the handle and pushed in vain. There was a 
moment's pause while we glanced at one another in dis- 
may. A heavy tread Was Ijeard across the floor of the 
upper room, and then a short but feeble cry. There 
was one, and no more; it thrilled like a dagger to my 
heart. A momentary confusion ensued, and all was 
still. 

"My God! my QodV* cried I, "he is murdering 
him. Help me to break down the door, or he will 
perish while we pause." 

Our united strength was immediately applied to the 
panels, and they soon gave way before us. I sprang 
forward before nSy companions, and rushed up the 
stairs into the room from which the sounds had pro- 
ceeded. It was an apartment miserably dirty and ne- 
glected; the hot sun of the afternoon was streaming 
through the yellow paper curtains, and flinging a sickly 
light through the place. In the opposite corner was a 
low, red bedstead, upon which^ a few wretched bed- 
clothes were lying torn and disordered. Beneath the 
pil^ was visible the stiff outline of a tall human form, 
ancfa pale hand extending under jthe pillow, hung over 
the side. The flgure and the limb were motionless. I 
paused involuntarily when I had reached the centre of 
the room, and looked back. My father and Seward 
had entered the chamber and gazed upon the scene, and 
paused like myself, and turned towards the door. The 
other member of the party was heard slowly coming up 
the stairs. When he reached the apartment he stopped 
at the entrance for a moment, and he glanced with an 
uneasy rapidity from one of us to another. His coun- 
tenance was stamped with an intensity of emotion, and 
Itis eye glowed with anxiety. He came forward, still 
looking intently on our faces, with much of hope in his, 
and said, ** How is heV* Not a word was uttered in 
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reply, and he walked up to the bed. He • raised the * 
rumpled and discoloured sheet which was lying over 
the bolster, and disclosed the white and lifeless counte- 
nance of Thompson. He gazed for a few moments in- 
silence, and sat down upon the edge of the bedstead. 
He then heavecl a long sigh, clasped his hands, and cried 
"My brother! my brother!" He looked again with 
scrutiny upon the features of the dead, and then leaned 
his forehead upon the pillow and wept. • 

When I had recovered from the shock of surprise and 
abhorrence which this fiendish catastrophe occasioned 
me, my first impulse was to seek for the author* of it. I 
left the room and hurried down stairs to see if any one . 
attached to the house had seen how he had escaped. , 
Nobody answered my call, and the deserted air of the 
lower apartments indicated that there was no other in- 
mate of the building beside him whose career had been - 
so darkly terminated. I hastened to the back part of 
the dwelling, and to the garden through which the mur- 
derer must necessarily have taken his flight. No per- 
son was to be seen in the neighbourhood, or on any of 
the roads which were commanded by the place where 
I stood, at all resembling the remarkable figure of the 
man whose daring ingenuity of wickedness had perpe- 
trated this act. I subsequently ascertained that two 
men had been seen, about that time, riding very rapidly 
in a southerly direction ; and one of the persons was* 
remarked as wearing a red neckcloth, — a peculiarity 
of dress by which I had immediately identified the man 
whom I had seen upon the common with the one whose 
countenance and dress the light of the lamp on the pre- 
vious evening had revealed to me. 

I returned to the chamber in which the rismains of 
the unfortunate victim of selfish cruelty were lying. 
No one was in the room. I approached the bed to in- 
spect more narrowly the evidence which the condition 
of the body furnished of the means by which the deed 
of death had been accomplished. The marks of vio- 
lence were very plainly visible upon the neck and chest, 
and the outline of a hand was distinctly imprinted upon 
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the throat in a purple colour. The features were much 
convulsed, but the position of the form was natural. I 
thought it probable from the latter circumstance, that 
the destroyer had found his victim sleeping, and that 
the unhappy man had passed from insensibility to death 
without more than a momentary consciousness of the 
fate which was overwhelming him, or the relentless 
agency by which it was accomplished. 

I Could not help pausing for a time to ponder upon 
the character of him of whose unseen, but fearful pre- 
sence this incident gave another evidence. It could not 
be doubted that Tyler was the author and mover of the 
efforts by which we had thus in an instant been defeat- 
ed, and himself preserved from danger. Neither re- 
morse, nor shame, nor pity could interpose to stay his 
hand, where benefit accrued from crime. Such conduct, 
indeed, was but the principles of many a public hero 
applied to private life ; it was the morality of states ex- 
hibited between individuals. And that a man should 
be found whose recklessness of passion, instead of dig- 
nifying the Records of empire, should desolate the walks 
of society, was an event which well might happen. But 
while we cfhdit the tales of wonder whose seat is dis- 
tant, we are surprised and unbelieving when proximity 
of place forces the reality of the events more fully upon 
our thoughts. The remote in period or position is feint 
in its impression ; it fills the fancy with the amaze- 
ment of its detail, or engrosses the reason with the 
strangeness of its events, but it is separated from our 
sympathies by a haze of romance, and never comes be- 
fore us as a history of our own race and condition ; it 
is alien to our apprehension ; it is apart from what we 
feel. But when experience stamps a knowledge into 
our very nature and consciousness, and we see through 
no mirage of doubt or indistinctness, and learn by no 
airy reflections from the glass of narrative, but behold 
with our own members, beneath our own feet, the facts 
of wonder and the truths of marvel, we start with in- 
credulity apd amazement, as if the scene were unparal- 
leled in the register of memory. The cold and cruel 
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system of which atf illustration was before me, was 
enly an embodiment in action of principles and wishes 
which many cherish ; and it was obvious to view, that 
if the sentiments which Tyler had often expressed to 
me were united to the callous daring necessary to en- 
force them, and were adopted as rules of life by one 
whose energy was fitted to multiply examples of their 
sternness, a career like that which had come before me 
would be the necessary result. Certainly it was no 
common man who had thus combined the high-souled 
ardour of a reasoning intellect with the remorseless 
baseness of rapacious passion, and whose thoughtful 
eye of mind had rested alike upon the pure and light- 
encompassed forms of truth, and the dark and frightful 
face of treacherous violence. He had used the con- 
tempt with which the unattended flight of genius in- 
spires the heart, but which is usually the queller of the 
ambition whose facility it asserts : he had wrought into 
his restless life that pride of power which in most great 
spirits turns into pity or cold arrogance. In him, might 
had flamed into malignity, and scorn had kindled into 
hate. The person before me he had employed when 
he needed him, and crushed when he was useless. It 
was, perhaps, only a just retribution that this feebler 
instrument of sin should perish by the hand to whose 
purposes it had lent itself; but there might be a safe 
regret that after years of permitted fault he had been 
struck down to darkness when be had first begun to 
retrace his errors. 

I turned from the melancholy picture, which was a 
monument equally of the triumph and the punishment 
of guilt, and turned my steps towards the door to join 
the party below, when my attention was caught by an 
open secretary, standing in one of the corners of the 
room, with a few papers lying confusedly within it and 
under it. I walked towards it and found tiiat the lock 
had been forced and broken, and the contHits, as it 
seemed, except the few blank fragments which had met 
my eye, had been rifled. The murderer, I presumed, 
had been determined to quench the witness of tbe mute 
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as well as of the living, and when he had silenced for 
ever the voipe which might betray, had endeavoured to 
possess himself of what secrets might have been com- 
mitted to the custody of written words, and had accord- 
ingly seized all the papers which the desk contained 

* but those which a glance informed him were valueless. 
Availing myself of the suggestion which was thus 
brought before me that important information might be 
looked for in this channel of evidence. I examined with 
a careful scrutiny all the parts of the secretary with the 
hope that some receptacle might remain which had not 
been despoiled, and in which might be yet found notes 
or statements which might throw light upon transac- 
tions which, otherwise, so far as we were concerned, 
seemed now to be veiled in hopeless darkness. To my 
gre^ delight, I presently detected a private drawer, 
very skilfully concealed in the lower part of the frame, 
and in it^as an open and unfinished letter addressed 
to my father. I immediately carried it to him in the 
room below, where he was sitting, and he read it( aloud. 
It was directeil at the top of the sheet to him, but what 
followed had the form of a memorandum, as follows. 
It appeared to have been written shortly after the 
last communication to my father had been sent off. 
** In view of the possibility that the papers which I 
have, at two different times, sent to Mr. Stanley may 
not have reached him entire, may be lost by him, or 
may finally prove insufficient to accomplish the purpose 

*for which they were designed, and that my death may 
seal the only source of knowledge to which he has ac- 
cess upon the points which interest me as deeply as 
they concern him, I now record two facts which may 
prove useful in guiding his inquiries and operations 
when I can no longer direct him. 

" The first of these, respects the place of concealment 
to which (Mr. Harold, or as Mr. Stanley will be more 
likely to recognize him by another name,) Mr. Torrens 
Vrtll probably resort, when, upon any serious alarm of 
danger he disappears from the world and all efforts to 
trace his retreat prove unavailing. On many occasions, 
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on which J have observed his career when he has 
thought me absent or unconcerned, I have known him 
to vanish from amidst his comrades and remain for 
days or weeks in some spot to which a thousand eager 
eyes of fear or hate could find no trace. At such times, 
when the burning anxiety of numbers upon whom the 
fetters of dependent friendship had been so tightly 
riveted that their love might not know itself from loath- 
ing, had left no means untried to ascertain his residence, ' 
every room throughout the whole extent of a vast city 
has been visited — the roads through every quarter of 
the neighbourhood have been watched — and eager spies 
have been sent through every region that suggested a 
hope of detection — but neither his going, nor his rest- 
ing, nor his return has been seen. Determined not to 
be fooled by a mystery like this, and wishing to obtain 
such a power over Torrens as an acquaintance with his 
hiding-place would necessarily give me, I bent all my 
exertions to the discovery of the secret he had been so 
successful in shrouding from exposure, and I finally 
prevailed. I have marked the locality of his hidden 
residence upon the chart which will be found in my 
bookcase, and have traced upon the same the course 
by which it is reached. The details of the manner by 
which a region, all but inaccessible, is traversed, it is 
beyond my power to explsun upon paper ; it is enough ' 
to say that they are full of difficulties. I have thought 
that the place and direction would be important to be 
known — the adventurer who would explore them has ' 
need as well of courage as of conduct. 

♦• The other circumstance which it may serve Mr. 
Stanley to be aware of, is that there is one man who, if • 
he yet live, is capable of prevailing against Harold, if he 
brings the strength he possesses to bear determinedly 
against him ; and but one. If, therefore, what I have 
done prove ineffectual, it is of ti^e utmost moment that he 
should be found : on him will rest the only hope of con- 
quering that power which now oppresses right. His 
name is Maxwell. I earnestly exhort Mr. Stanley to 
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spare no time nor trouble in his endeavours to find him. 
He is—" 

Here the writing terniinated abruptly. If it had been 
the author's intention to communicate a knowledge of 
the means by which this person might be discovered, 
something had occurred to frustrate it fatally; and no 
clue remained to guide a search whose importance 
was so strongly asserted. When we had read this 
letter and pondered its statements, it remained to settle 
what it would be most expedient to do. My father's 
affairs rendered it necessary for bim to return home 
without delay, and if he had had leisure, the enterprises 
suggested in this testamentary statement, were not 
such as it became him to engage in. He had been a 
good deal touched by the misfortunes and sufferings of 
Mr. Thompson, and as the secretary whom his busi- 
ness obliged him to employ, bad recently left him, he 
offered that office to him and it was very gratefully ac- 
cepted. I had determined to return at once to town, 
as the most likely place in which to hear of Maxwell, 
and we set off the next morning to accomplish together 
that portion of our journey which followed the same 
road. Seward wished him to visit one of his friends 
whose residence was in the neighbourhoodf and after 
offering his services for any farther matter which I 
might be inclined to undertake, which I had neither oc- 
casion nor right farther to employ, he left us to go in 
the opposite direction. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

He alone detertnines for himself 
What he himself alone doth understand, 
Heaven oe^er meant him for that passive thing* 
That can be struck an|l hammered out to suit 
Another^s taste and fancy, . Such he is not. 
He is possessed by a commanding spirit, 
And his too is a station of command. 
There exist in the wi^ throng of men 
Few fit to rule them8elve8,Ji)ut few that use 
Their intellects intelligently. 

CoLERnxiE. y 

As I continued my solitary ride, after my father and 
*Mr. Thompson bad parted from me at the point where 
their road turned off, J revolved in my uiind the various 
incidents connected with Tyler, of which I had been a 
witness t)r a victim, and I endeavoured to anticipate 
what result awaited the scenes which I liad yet to pass 
through. I reviewed the whole experience which had 
befallen me since I first met hfm upcm my entrance into 
the world, that I might derive for the enlightenment of 
the future whatever counsel 'the past afforded. The 
acquaintance which of late I had obtained with* his 
means and mode of conduct enabled me to trace the 
outline and object of that previous series of procedure 
whose separate consequences I h^d felt, btft whose con- 
tinuous progress 1 had not seen, and thus to under- 
stand in some degree the character and course of action 
to which I must fit my efforts.^ 

It was obvious tha{ Tyler wtbis at the head of a com- 
pany which himself had organized, consisting of men of 
desperate' purposes and lawless principles who, what- 

vq^to II. 12 
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ever might have been their other darker and more 
daring acts, sought, among their employments, to en- 
rich themselves by a great and extended system of 
gambling. Carrying my thoughts back to the period 
in which 1 had first met at the sea-shore, the creator 
and controller of this extraordinary scheme of power, 
all the occurrences which had then puzzled me so much 
were at once explained. The person whom I had seen 
in my ramble at night along the beach, conversing with 
another about the plans which were on foot, was doubt- 
less the same whose conversation I had admired a few 
hours before on the same evening : and the hoarseness 
of voice which he had instantly assumed when he met 
me a short time afler in the same spot was meant to 
dispel the suspicions which he knew I might have formed 
if I had chanced to overhear him on that first occasion. 
It must have been Tyler, also, whom I had seen coming 
from the house enveloped in a cloak a few minutes 
after, and whom I again encountered at the gambling- 
room. His proceeding there had been marked by his 
accustomed ingenuity and promptness, and I now saw 
the means by which I had been so completely deceived.- 
The moment he met me, he turned into an adjoining 
apartment and directed another person resembling him 
in figure to put on his disguised dress and come out 
and show himself to me, while he had hastened home 
and was prepared to be found by me engaged in read- 
ing in his bed-room. 

The circumstance which most excited my admiration 
at his penetrating knowledge of the operations of the 
mind as well as my surprise at his boldness, was one 
which had been the least likely to occur to any man as 
a method of concealment, yet which had, in fact, been 
the one great cause which had at all times beaten away 
suspicion from my thoughts ; I allude to the extraordi- 
nary defiantness of the sentiments which he had exhi- 
bited and the unchecked daringness of the opinions 
which he had maintained in conversation with me. If 
Tyler, at the moment when I had met him on the beach, 
after having had a faint notion that one of the speakers 
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in the dialogue which had lately reached my ears, was 
hi/nse]f, had shown any disposition to impress me with 
a favourable estimate of his moral character — had at- 
tempted the faintest approach to cant — I should at once 
have been convinced that he was a crafty villain. But 
when, he flung forth the tolcens of lawless principle and 
bold aspiration with the well-assumed carelessness of a 
lofty spirit that defied opinion, not a thought of connect- 
ing this wildness of theory and courage of fancy with 
any actual display of heartless intrigue, ever crossed 
my mind. What designing plotter of crime would thus 
publish a manifesto of his system, I reasoned with my- 
self, in the eyes of the man against whom his plans 
were directed 1 To impute deceit of fraud when all 
was the frankest openness, was not to be thought of for 
a moment. I set the speaker down immediately as one 
of a number of thoughtful men whom I have met with, 
who, in the solitude of study, and the guiltlessness of the 
most retired occupation, gratify their imagination by 
building schemes of exciting action and divert the dul- 
ness of lonely meditation by lending to their lives the 
interest of contemplated ambition, and giving to their 
characters the importance of intended violence. An 
ideal enterprise of personal and selfish eminence may 
well co-exist with perfect real integrity ; and indeed the 
cultivation of such baseless purposes of bad advance- 
ment may even be propitious to the domestic virtues 
of the heart by carrying off through a distant and ab- 
sorbing channel the passions that might otherwise 
mingle with, and pollute the more familiar wishes that 
emanate daily from the bosom. Such men will be slow 
to commit any act which looks like a result of the sen- 
timents which they have cradled in their musings, lest 
they may break down the barrier which has kept them 
secluded and safe, and will abstain from the slightest 
adoption in conduct of those principles for whose reali- 
zation in their completeness they are not yet prepared. 

Such was the notion which I at once conceived of 
Tyler, and various little circumstances, especially Se- 
ward's account of their mutual unsuccess in their game 
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of cards, served to give it confirmation. His remarks 
in all the conversations which had taken place between 
us, had been dictated by consummate skill and delicacy 
for the sustaining and increasing of that first impres- 
sion. He had gone even into a pedantry of mental ori- 
ginality upon a variety of subjects, as if to cause a be- 
lief in me that the boldness and violence which his first 
avowal might have led me to impute to his character, 
belonged only to his mind, and that it was bot the 
working upon abstract questions of policy of the same 
vigorous ardour of intellect that broached continual new 
suggestions in morals and literature, that led to the con- 
clusions which he had so freely stated, and that those 
declarations were thus the assertions rather of what 
ought to be done in life in order to command success, 
than what he intended or advised to be done. When I 
saw him warring against belief in Deity, and summon- 
ing his courageous strength for tliat high strife, I deemed 
that the stirrings of his temper fed their stern eagerness 
upon novelties of thought, and that the combativeness 
of his spirit was spent in giving energy to argumenta- 
tion. Furthermore, the evidence which he usually gave 
of a reason occupied in inventing and analyzing served 
to banish apprehension of his purposes being strung to 
action ; for action is more conversant with the compre- 
hension of results than with the detail of causes, and in 
the breast that is bent to great performance the height 
of a solid will commonly drags down the fancy from 
the discursive nimbleness of high and curious thought, 
and bids it be devoted to the actual and the present. It 
was the apparent inconsistency, or contradiction to 
general rules, that Tyler had established in his charac- 
ter, which had so much deceived me. Such an oppo- 
sition of qualities might very well exist naturally, or 
might very easily be created by effort, and it would 
constitute no greater incongruity than is visible in the 
nature of every man who rises far above the vulgar. 
Assuredly there is some gross blunder in the popular 
metaphysics of the world, when in the characters of all 
great men we find qualities which till then we had pro- 
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nounced wholly incompatible. Yet in spite of the un- 
numbered instances which come before our eyes of the 
falsity of the rules which general reason has laid down 
as regulating the union of moral properties, or at least 
of the endless exceptions to them, if they be theoreti- 
cally true, we still continue to take conclusive judg- 
ments upon character from partial data ; we guide our- 
selves by certain assumed principles of combination, 
although the deductions which they give us are hourly 
stultified by experience, and although we perceive that 
the histories of those men who have reached a rank of 
power that calls forth to view the whole of their abili- 
ties and nature, are nothing else than a series of impos- 
sibilities. 

I reviewed the various recent circumstances which 
had touched my relations to Tyler, with a divided feel- 
ing of despondency and hope. On the one part, the 
untoward incident described in the last chapter had 
struck dead all the plans which had hitherto given us 
confidence of unravelling the results of Tyler's plots ; 
it had thrown us back to the same barren position 
which we had occupied before an expectation was con- 
ceived of undoing the- injustice which he had so tho- 
roughly and securely accomplished ; it had simply left 
us information of the wrong without any reasonable 
means of setting it aside. It evinced, moreover, that 
the chief actor in this dark drama was fully aware of 
all our efforts to prevail against him, and was prepared 
to sustain his ground with the same energy with which 
he had occupied it. On the other part, I had gained a 
very complete knowledge of the character of Tyler, 
and that might be of no small value in the operations 
which the future might call forth, I knew what species 
of conduct might be expected from him, and was quali- 
fied to guess with considerable accuracy what kind of 
opposition any given proceeding on my part would pro- 
bably meet with. The facts stated in the posthumous 
letter of Thompson promised to be of value, especially 
as they concerned an acquaintance with the place in 
which his enemy and mine would probably be found, if 

12» 
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all attempts to detect him in his usual haunts should 
fail. This information would enable me to command 
to some extent the service of those who felt the same 
resentment that I did, but might, on grounds of opposi- 
tion to me, be unwilling to co-operate with me, or lend 
any portion of their skill or knowledge to the attainment 
of an end that I desired. The breach between the mas- 
ter-plotter and his subordinates might be turned to 
good account. The rupture that is caused by detected 
- Jealousy, leaves wounds that rankle ; and the enmity 
that occupies the seat of departed confidence is as bit- 
ter as it is unfamiliar. One of the parties in that fellow- 
ship, whose severance I had witnessed, might be played 
off with advantage against the other, and the hatred 
which might be easily fomented into deadly intolerance 
might be made to work out its safe results for the benefit 
of third persons. If all of those with whom I had to 
do possessed feelings so disciplined to policy and purged ' 
of all unprofitable passion, as were those of one indivi- 
dual of the number, I should not have much ground for 
encouragement in the hostility which now promised 
profit : for so useless a thing as mere revenge, or so 
vain a thing as empty pride would never occasion an 
opponence which interest condemned, or prevent a par- 
tial union for a common good. And although, in all 
likelihood, many were not of this temper, and in particu- 
lar the man who seemed to head the resistance against 
Tyler might be swayed by animosity or pique, yet that 
contrariety was not in the present instance to be counted 
on with certainty. For it will often happen that those 
who come in contact with a person of strong principles 
of character and decided principles of conduct wfll for 
the time be imbued with like sentiments by the con- 
tagion that there is in a mighty spirit : they will be par- 
takers of the majesty of his design ; he will project his 
depth of energy into their bosom, and they who act 
with him will act like him. Thus Napoleon ♦* multi- 
plied himself" throughout his officers, and transmitting 
the blaze of his genius through the shape of a distinc- 
tive and sharply-marked character, Hghted up the nature 
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of all beneath him into the form of his own greatness. 
There was danger, therefore, that the same magnanimity 
of selfishness and energetic good sense of interest, which 
TyJer was certain to display in coming at once to an 
understanding with those between himself and whom 
quarrel were an expensive folly, would mould for the 
nonce, the natural characters of the rest into similarity 
of feeling. At the best, indeed, the game of benefiting 
by the mutual animosity of those who stand equally 
adverse to the external party, is one that requires ex- 
treme caution and management ; for, as the history of 
many states exhibits, unity of enmity is a bond of 
friendship, k would be a matter of primary necessity 
that in whatever movements I might institute to kindle 
the dislike of one party against the other, my agency 
should not appear: for as I could easily gather from the 
rage which a mere suspicion of protecting me had 
roused against Tyle;r, my interests were as incompatible 
with those of his enemies as with his own. 

My own excitement of anger was directed almost ex- 
clusively against him whom I well knew to be the de- 
signer and director of all that my father and myself had 
suffered. The whole structure of villany which others 
had aided to elaborate, bore upon its front the marks of 
his mind and morals : and it roused me to bitter and 
abiding indignation to behold him in the centre of his 
schemes sitting in the calmness of his scorn, throned 
above the influence of either affection or hatred for 
men, coldly distributing the world around him into the 
classes of his tools and his tributaries. He had met me 
neither with the teserve and distrust of conscious guilt, 
nor with the uneasy courtesy of concealed hatred, but 
with the independence and indifference of one who had 
never allowed himself for a moment to take home to his 
thoughts the recognition of an equal enmity or the re- 
flection that resentment or resistance might be a thing 
to be thought of, but had deemed the hostility of his vic- 
tim too vain to provoke even a passing dislike. Another 
circumstance which gave peculiar determination to my 
purpose of revenge was the part which I supposed him 
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to have sustained affecting the relation between Emilj 
Bnd myself. What object he had in view in that inter- 
ference, assuming it to have proceeded from him — 
whether he merely designed to detach me from a con- 
nexion which would separate me necessarily in a good 
measure from his influence, and engage my time more 
than would admit of that disposition of it which he was 
aiming to effect, or whether by some irresistible devia- 
tion from his usual system he had in fact been himself 
interested in her in whose regard I was his chief or only 
rival, — I had no means of guessing ; but I had little 
cause in either view to love a man who had either sacri- 
ficed my happiness to a cold accomplishment of no 
v6ry important plan of his own, or had resorted to un- 
founded calumny to supplant me in the hopes which I 
most dearly cherished. There are some suggestions 
which to hear is to adopt, — to know is to be persuaded 
of; and this of Tyler's having been the author of what 
reports had reached the ears of Emily and wrought so 
strange a transformation in her manner, was one which 
struck me from the moment that it occurred to me with 
this kind of convincing force. And in that duty of strife 
which was before me, it gave courage to my spirit and 
confidence to my resolution that I should thus be vindi- 
cating myself from imputations which had injured me, 
and restoring the esteem and .peace which had been alike 
disturbed. In the darkness of our lonely struf/gles 
against defeat, or cheerless contests for gain, a ray of 
expected sympathy in a moment flashes our strivings 
into strength, and thrills our frame with a pleasure which 
is power. Those outward difficulties df execution which 
had seated themselves in our minds as inward doubts, 
and had perplexed the plainness of our mental sight, 
are in an instant thrown down from the equality with 
which they had seemed to cope our powers, and become 
again the passive path through which a sober eye can 
find an easy way. In the solitude of an uncompanioned 
heart, our thoughts turn to insects which annoy, and 
our fears to worms which prey upon, our being ; and 
we become the living victim of a living foe. When, 
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then, our loneliness is changed to glad society of soul, 
and in the healthy daylight of fellowship we escape 
from the dusky cloud of petty troubles which had 
shaded our composure, we feel a vigour of purpose and 
a renewed vividness of hope which is the advanced re- 
fraction of success. The thought that the full enjoy- 
ment, of whose broad depth I had gained a glimpse in 
those hours in which I had indulged in visions of a life 
of love, might yet be mine, and that the rich peace of 
satisfied desire, for which the suflferings of a solitary 
life had wrought my wishes into one longing sigh, was 
a shaded island in'li sunny sea, whose shelter might be 
won, made my breast bound with a throb of gladness, 
and my bosom heave with the might of joy. 

It was late on the evening of the second day of my 
journey that I reached the city. Wishing to avoid any 
possibility of my return being discovered by those who 
were doubtless on the alert for the observation of my 
movements, I dismissed my horse at the edge of the 
town and entered a hackney-coach which was standing 
unemployed in the street. I ordered the coachman to 
drive me into the street adjoining the one in which I 
lived, and I got out there and walked on to my own 
door with as much secrecy as possible. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Strug^gling^ and strife — ^these are the doom of man ; 
Who e'er on earth hath borne the name of man, 
From him whose tender breast first beat abO?e 
A human breast, to the last sufferer from 
The whip of Time, can ne'er recal the day 
When dwelling on the care-washed isles of life. 
He bore the name of man, nor yet endured 
Struggling and strife— which are the doom of man. 

Marxjowk. 

The almost entire ignorance under which I laboured 
of the character, of those in reference to whom I was 
called upon to take some speedy action, placed a stum- 
bling-block in the very commencement of my progress 
and rendered me unable to decide with certainty what 
first step it were most expedient to adopt. I was not 
sure of even the persons and identity of more than one 
or two who constituted the party. I had indeed taken 
notice of many individuals at the supper-table of the 
self-styled club, whom I would again be able to recog- 
nize at any time, and perhiaps to trace ; but I could not 
be certain that any given one of the whole number was 
actually a confidant with those who had established the 
society and was not, like myself and Seward, either an 
accidental visiter or an intended dupe. Several of the 
party who were assembled around the table on the 
evening which I have already described were persons 
whom I had met familiarly in society, and although I 
could not recal any instance in which they were men 
whose family I knew, or whose history I could tell any 
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thing about, yet the presumption in every case was 
very strongly against their being actors of a double 
part The majority, too, of the others who surrounded 
the board, were men who, both in accomplishment of 
mind and refinement of manner, bore far too gentle- 
manly a seeming to permit me to decide with any con- 
fidence in favour of their titles, to be classed with that 
company whose habitual system I suspected had in it 
as much of rudeness and violence as it had of craftiness 
and guile. Yet if they were in feet, or if any of them 
were possessed of that depth of dissimulation which I 
thus hesitated to impute, there would be nothing which 
any one familiar with the characters of men could deem 
impossible, and nothing which I, after the unexpected 
and extraordinary discoveries which had recently come 
before me, was at all inclined to consider improbable. 
They might all very easily have been whatever the 
worst and most hidden member of the set could be ; for 
we can be as little certain of any other man in the pre- 
sent as we can be of ourselves in the future. 

The doubt which was thus presented to my mind was 
more perplexing than the least satisfactory assurance 
would have been ; for while this would have left me 
safe upon one side or the other, and would have made 
my future plans clear, if narrow, the suspense of suspi- 
cion in which I was now detained, forbade my proceed- 
ing upon any alternative, and perplexed my delibera- 
tions with a double contingency. If I could ascertain 
the residence, or even was confident of identifying the " 
figure of any one who unquestionably belonged to this 
secret association, I felt no distrust of my ability to 
address him in such a way as to win what aid of know- 
ledge I might wish ; for if interest can unite men for the 
establishment of a system it may divide them for its 
destruction. The acquisition of a few precise particu- 
lars, upon points which I was now compelled to guess 
at darkly, would have thrown a world of light and of 
encouragement upon, was now profoundly dark and 
intricate. As matters stood I could be certain of the 
honesty and safeness of no one around me. My own 
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servants might be spies upon my conduct, and the first 
man whom I might select as the instrument of any in- 
tended action might be some one whose acquaintance 
with my plans would prove their ruin. 

My chief object at present was to discover Maxwell, 
for Thompson, whose sincerity could not be impeached, 
and whose language in this matter had a decision and 
confidenoe which gave it weight, spoke of him as the 
only person whose knowledge or whose talents would 
enable him to triumph over Tyler if a direct opposition 
took place between them. These expressions indicated 
the practicability of effecting that hostility whose result 
was thus anticipated, and held forth a stronger promise 
of prevailing in my wishes than I was presented with 
from any other quarter. To discover him, however, 
might prove as difficult an enterprise as to attempt a 
more direct success without him, for I did not know to 
Whom to apply for information, and the multiplicity of 
names which, like Tyler, he had probably employed to 
veil his proceedings, if I was right in conjecturing that 
he had once been in some way a partner of that per- 
son's conduct, would be likely to baffle any endeavour 
to spell out from casual or fragmentary information 
such evidence as would enable me to trace his present 
dwelling, and enough of his past history to warrant my 
confiding in him to so great an extent. It did not ap- 
pear whether the party who assembled at the club- 
house had ever had any connexion with this person ; 
for Tyler, in the copious invention of his comprehensive 
villany was doubtless leagued with other individuals, 
either separately or in numbers, who had no acquain- 
tance with the larger company upon whom he mainly 
depended. However, I saw no better course than to 
apply to them in some way to see if I could procure any 
clue which would lead me to an acquaintance with 
Maxwell's residence and character ; and this I thought 
I might eflfect by insinuating myself in disguise among 
some of that set, and eliciting whatever amount of 
knowledge the course of things would permit. I knew 
enough of the localities of that building to make another 
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visit to it more safe than the last had been which had 
resulted advantageously, and the apprehension of un- 
known danger which that had removed was replaoed 
by a feeling of familiarity with the spot which took 
away that aversion which on the first occasion I had 
felt. If there was hazard in this exposure to a risk 
which if it turned against me would be fatal, greater 
hazard had been encountered in effecting the evil which 
I strove to reverse than could possibly attend my at- 
tempts to overthrow it Danger of that kind, which 
a prompt sense could shun and a bold arm shake off, 
gave me less uneasiness than incitement. I had to deal 
with men whose path was peril and whose atmosphere 
was jeopardy, and unless their mere position was to be 
protection, hazard must be accepted as the condition of 
the struggle. I felt prepared and equal to any effort 
which this undertaking might require ; the only person 
whose depth of sagacity I knew to be beyond my skill 
to meet with, and with whose deep and decisive vio- 
lence of means, I had no disposition for any purpose to 
enter into competition, was now separated from the^ 
party whom his counsels and perhaps personal exertion 
had hitherto chiefly rendered formidable, and the re- 
maining number who had been one man*s slaves might 
be another man's assistants. If I could learn by any 
casual good fortune where Maxwell was to be found, 
it would be of infinite service to me. 

It was within an hour of midnight when I reached 
my own house upon returning from the journey which 
is described in the last chapter. I had been considering 
the matter and arranging my plans during my solitary 
ride, and when I had gained the city I resolved to lose 
no time in putting in execution the scheme which I had 
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formed. I hastily but carefully dressed myself in a 
complete disguise which I had ordered before leaving 
town, and which had come home during my absence ; 
it consisted of nothing more than the ordinary dress of 
a man about town, but it effected so entire a conceal- 
ment of the natural shape and cast of my figure and of 
its height, that when I had finished my preparations 
entirely, and had added the indispensable particulars of 
false hair and false whiskers, and then inspected my- 
self in the glass, I felt thoroughly confident that so total 
a transformation had been wrought in my appearance 
as to banish all possible risk of discovery, while I flat- 
tered myself that my new person and its apparel were 
^sufficiently natural to remove all fear of suspicion 
and scrutiny of any kind being excited by my appear- 
ance. When these arrangements were completed, I 
sallied out on foot in the direction of the club-house. 

The reader will by this time be aware that this es- 
tablishment, to whatever purposes of festivity or enjoy- 
ment it might be incidentally and occasionally devoted, 
was in its main purpose and employment nothing else 
than an extensive gaming-house. There were, I sup- 
posed, numerous private apartments devoted to this 
business, which were probably reserved for those times 
in which the players might be more refined or the game 
might be deeper than were altogether suited to the 
miscellaneous company, and disturbing bustle of a pub- 
lic place ; but there was also one general and common 
room, of which I had heard something in the course of 
the intercourse with the various frequenters of the 
house, and which Seward had told me that he had 
visited, and it was this spot that I was anxious to reach. 
In what part of the pile it lay, and how it was ap- 
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preached I did not know, but I was in hopes that acci- 
dent or the arrival of some one who was going to that 
quarter would direct me. I wfilked on till I arrived at 
the street which ran in front of the building, and under 
cover of a narrow shadow flung by the tall houses 
across a portion of the way, passed down it silently, 
and as I hoped unseen. The front door was closed and 
bolted, and upon appl3nng at the little gate, which had 
on a former occasion given me admission at the side, 
it was also fastened. The whole place appeared to be 
quiet, nor was there any appearance of either motion or 
light within or around the walls. I retraced my steps 
along the small street which I had just «ome through, 
and went round to make trial at the gate leading to the 
lane in the rear through which I had found a passage on 
the night that I had penetrated to the interior and heard 
those conversations which had proved so valuable. 
That entrance was also fastened, and upon looking 
through the cracks by the light of the moon I saw that 
the small door opposite to it in the back of the house 
was also shut. No other means of gaining access to 
the building were known to me, and when this last 
effort had resulted unsuccessfully I turned away in dis- 
appointment, concluding that there remained no farther 
hope for that night. Apprehending the possibility of 
my course having been observed and of there being 
danger that my return might be molested, I did not go 
back by the way that I had come, but walked to the 
end of the alley and then turned homewards along the 
street that ran parallel to the one by which I had come 
from the more frequented parts of the city. There were 
no houses whatever on the opposite side of the way, 
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and only a few scanty sheds on the side on which I was 
walking. 

I went slowly along listening for any sound of foot- 
steps which might be audible in the neighbourhood, and 
observing narrowly the aspect of the houses which 
skirted the pavement in mean and irregular variety. 
The whole region was profoundly still, and as I paused 
for a few moments and looked up at the cold, gray 
moon, which streamed far and wide over the lonely 
scene, no noise whatever was to be heard, either human 
or inanimate. The vrretched inhabitants of the misera- 
ble huts which were ranged along the way bad sunk to 
a profound repose, which neither to the eye nor ear gave 
any evidence of the buildings being in the occupancy of 
man. I had not gone very &r along the street when I 
observed a low building standing somewhat detached 
from the rest, which, however, it closely resembled in 
its general appearance, and having its door wide open. 
I arrested my steps, and remained profoundly quiet un- 
der the shade of a small, stunted tree, to see if any one 
was about to issue from the house. No one, however, 
appeared, or gave token of his presence by sound or 
motion, and I walked as gently as possible to the door. 
I saw that it did not lead directly into any room as is 
usual in dwellings of that humble description, but into 
an entry which extended some distance back, but how 
far, the quenched lustre of the moon-rays would not 
permit me to see. I hesitated to enter at the moment, 
but the circumstance of the building lying directly 
towards the quarter in which the club-house stood, and 
at a distance not too great to admit of an easy connex- 
ion between the two, and of its door communicating 
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with an entry and being open at so late an hour, sug- 
gested to my mind an involuntary though strong suspi- 
cion of this entrance being an avenue by which the 
larger house was secretly approached. I crossed the 
way for the purpose of seeing if the eye could trace 
any junction between the two which should be indicated 
by roof or wall. The space on the opposite side was 
open for a considerable distance back from the road, 
and on turning round after I had reached a moderate 
distance, I saw that that particular house was the only 
one whose roof extended to any great depth in the rear ; 
and on following its direction with my eye through the 
opening which its separation from the adjoining walls 
produced, I detected very plainly a junction between it 
and one of the wings of the extensive pile which was 
visible in the rear. That this passage led to the gaming- 
room, and was for that reason left open at all hours, 
was a conjecture which I readily accepted as nearly 
equivalent to a certainty. I recrossed to the door which 
thus invited entry, and waited a little while before it in 
the hope that some one would appear either from the 
town or from within. After no great interval I caught 
the outline of a figure moving along the upper part of 
the street toward the place where I was, although no 
sound of footfall was to be heard. Bright as was the 
light of the moon, and distant as was the position of the 
person thus descried, I knew that under the circum- 
stances of the case — midnight quiet and moonlight dim- 
ness — I ought to have detected motion by the ear 
sooner than by the siglit, and I at once inferred that the 
man who was approaching was walking either with 
such muffled shoes or such a cautious tread as indicated 
a purpose which sought concealment for its progress. 

13* 
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The particular which thus struck me might seem a tri- 
fling one, but coupled with the entire solitude, with a 
single exception, of the region toward which he was 
going, it occurred to me as a presumption that this per- 
son was one of the party for whom I was in search, and 
that his destination was the very spot beside which I 
was standing. I determined to act upon this supposi- 
tion, and for the purpose of informing myself by his 
movements of the precise course by which the room 
which I sought might be found, I resolved to make my 
way along the entry as far as the path was direct, and 
then conceal myself till I should discover where he 
went. I accordingly stepped within the door and 
groped my way along the dark and narrow passage for 
a considerable distance until I reached a point at which 
there were two open doors near to one another but 
leading off into divergent directions. The entry into 
which one of them opened turned a little to the left 
though it did not deviate much from the course which 
I had been following, the other started oflf on the other 
side nearly at right angles. I was at a loss which to 
pursue, and fearful of erring if I followed either I drew 
myself in behind the door which connected with the 
passage that turned most aside as being the one which 
I judged le^st likely to lead to the main building, and 
waited there for the arrival of the person who could not 
now be very distant. 

I stood for a few minutes immovable and in silence, 
and then was startled by the sound of the adjacent 
door which had been half shut being pushed very gently, 
yet audibly, back against the wall ; and so quiet had 
been the step of the person for whom I was waiting, 
that the first intimation which I had of his reaching the 
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house was the sound which proved that he stood be- 
side me. Almost at the same moment there was heard, 
far down the passage in which he was standing, the 
noise 'of a door opened and closed carelessly and loudly, 
and he instantly drew aside within the entry in which 
I was sheltered, and there stood still. Along the direc- 
tion whence these sounds had proceeded a man appear- 
ed to be coming, whose echoing incautiousness of step 
bore a very great contrast to the time-like stealth with 
which the other advanced as rapidly as undetected. 
When the former came up to the place where I stood in 
breathless nearness beside the unknown stranger, the 
latter appeared to recognize him instantly, although the 
place was so obscure that I could with difficulty trace 
even dimly the outline of the door behind which I was 
hidden. He said, in a suppressed tone of voice, " Firm 
in friendship/' 

" And fearful in enmity,*' was the reply, immediately 
rendered by the other, who continued, ** It is Morton, I 
think." 

** Yes," sEud the first speaker* ** Has Qreen re- 
turned 1" 

** Not yet ; he will probably be back in the morning. 
There is no hope of his succeeding. Harold has not 
left town, and of course. Green will not find him." 

** I am not so sure of that," said Morton ; " at least 
of the first part, though I willingly believe the second. 
You may plant guards at every avenue, but who will 
watch the warder ? A man possessed of the ready talent 
and long-established influence of Harold, would laugh 
at the incorruptibility of any one of so large a set as we 
have relied on in this matter. None but the picke4 ' 
spirits and most trusty chiefs .of our party can be de- 
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pended on in any operations of this kind. It was idle 
to dream of prevailing by such means as have been 
used. We have been too careless and confident, and 
have not fully estimated the necessity of crushing a man 
who holds our lives in his hand. I think that until his 
destruction is accomplished, it is vain to carry on other 
schemes which never can be safe while he is breathing. 
We had better suspend all this business in which we 
now reap an uncertain profit, and devote ourselves 
solely to the task of blotting from the scene that influ- 
ence which still and unmoving holds in its hand the 
thread of our lives, and glances mockery and derision 
on all the triumphs which we gather. I shall propose 
a general meeting of all who are intrusted in this mat- 
ter, and shall suggest that this hall be closed, and all 
other concerns postponed, and that we dedicate our- 
selves to the single purpose of discovering and destroy- 
ing Harold, — neither pausing nor reposing till that is 
accomplished." 

** If it were practicable it would not be profitable. 
We must submit, — we must stand still. I have thought 
much of it ; for I believe we cannot live without him. 
It must be admitted that his honour is the thread which 
holds back the sword over our head ; but we know him 
well, and are assured that he will exert this power only 
for his benefit and not for our injury. What motive 
will he have to nurt us ? what advantage ? and when 
did he ever act without a motive, or strive but for ad- 
vantage 1 On the other hand, his services to us are all- 
important ; for how can we stand against hundreds of 
the foes which our united strength has raised, and only 
his prudence has secured the means of foiling in their 
vengeance ? He has made himself indispensable to us, 
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and though we must hate, we may not harm him. Our 
safety stands with his ; our support perishes with him* 
We perish when he dies. If I did not believe that for 
all purposes of external defence and protection he was 
stiil as much our ally as he ever was,-— since no dan- 
ger of that sort would light on us without touching 
him, I would instantly insist on the dissolution of our 
company and the dispersion of its members; for the 
only shield of our defence would be shattered. Let us 
not mistake the suggestions of passion for the counsels 
of prudence, nor think that we are just when we are 
only jealous. Of the thousands of men whose daily 
prayer for Harold is that he may taste the bitterness of 
retribution, I do not believe that there is one who, while 
he yet dwells in the light of life, and is the subject of 
human passions, nor has yet reached that shadowed 
valliey whoy duskiness causes all worldly feelings to 
fade into flnness and obscurity, will ever dare to raise 
against his enemy the avenging hand. We must acqui- 
esce in the necessfity of being the creatures of his will, 
for it is the penalty we pay for those facilities for evil 
which such an union gave.** 

** I am not certain of it ; I am not aware of such com- 
plete dependence as you speak of, and if it is, we had 
better end it by separatmg at once and for ever, — first 
securing that punishment to treachery which now it 
seems our hands are tied from gaining. We might lose 
something, perhaps a great deal ; but we have acquired 
much ; and the danger of continuing our system is in- 
creased from increasing time. We are men, and we 
have the impulses of men ; and in view of the uncer- 
tainty of Harold's policy, and the possibility of his 
abandoning us to our fate from want of motive to pro- 
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tect us, I prefer to renounce the benefit with the bon- 
dage, and at once crush the galling superiority of safe 
contempt, and gratify those passions of hatred which, 
though they may be suppressed in his bosom, are not 
extinct in mine." 

" Bah ! curse him if you please in every fibre of his 
moral anatomy, and through every station of the uni- 
verse ; but have a care how you put in action that petu- 
lance which will surely bring swift repentance. Such 
hot steam is rarely blown off without scalding the fin- 
gers of the operator. Anger is a good overseer, but a 
bad pay-master. Injuries and insults are like pills, which 
must be swallowed without chewing, in order to avoid 
the taste of the bitter. It is easier to quell resentment 
than to stifle regret. Piety forgives, policy forgets. 
Your plan is wrong, and would subvert us if followed." 

*• Well ; it may be so. We will talk more fully of the 
matter hereafter. I have more to say about it. Is Wil- 
liams in the play-room 1 I want to see him." 

" Yes," said the other, moving on to the door, and 
turning round his head with a laugh as he spoke ; " he 
has just given Royer a thorough plucking, and I sus- 
pect is counting his gains at the little round table." 

The parties here separated, and the one who had 
come In from the street, and who answered to the 
name of Morton, went on in the direction from which 
his acquaintance had come. I stepped from behind my 
place of refuge, and taking advantage of the racket 
which was caused by the careless and resounding tread 
of the man who was going out, I followed the other as 
quietly as was possible, and succeeded in traversing the 
whole of the passage a little behind him without his 
being aware of my proximity. When he reached the 
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extremity of the entry, he opened a double door through 
which a loud and confused noise of many voices fell 
upon my ear, and went in and closed it behind him. I 
waited for a moment, and then followed him into the 
room. The place was full of persons engaged in vari- 
ous kinds of gambling, from the dizzying fascination of 
roulette to the more refined dissipation of ecarte ; and 
my entrance was apparently not perceived by any one. 
I passed hastily from the vicinity of the door, and placed 
myself behind one of the tables, pretending to inspect 
the game, but in reality surveying the different persons 
in the apartment with a keen and rapid glance. 

Near the centre of one of the lateral ranges of tables 
sat a person tying up a pocket-book, with a countenance 
expressive of great equanimity and satisfaction, and 
listening to a man who leaned over the board was 
speaking in his ear with earnestness and caution. I 
easily guessed that the whisperer was the man who had 
preceded me through the entry, and that his listener 
was the one whom he had inquired for by the name of 
Williams. I remained motionless in the place where I 
stood, with my eye upon them, waiting to see whether 
they would separate and give me that opportunity 
which I wished for of addressing myself to one of them. 
My resolution was a simple one, and had been hur- 
riedly taken while the talkers in the entry had been dis- 
cussing the subject of Harold. I had possessed myself 
of the watchword by which it seemed that the members 
of this infernal company were in the habit of making 
themselves known to one another. I had gained also 
as much information respecting the person who was 
styled Green as I thought would enable me to pass 
myself ofif as being that man in disguise, and thus to 
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draw on a conversation with one or other of these indivi- 
duals which would aid the acquisition of such knowledge 
respecting Maxwell, an^ other things connected with 
the operations of this club as I should find it imjportant 
to be roaster o£ In a little while Morton had concluded 
what he was saying, and rose from his incumbent posi- 
tion ; the other seemed to be pondering his remarks 
for a few momentSi and then looked at him and nodded 
repeatedly with a grave assurance, on which the former 
walked away and entered a small door, of which there 
were several in the wall, communicating as I conjec- 
tured with little chambers for conference or privacy. I 
walked directly towards the Williams who remained 
in his seat, and bowing to him with familiarity, called 
him by his name, and repeated the word with which 
Morton had saluted his friend. He immediately re- 
sponded, and, looking a little at a loss, said ** Who is 
itr 

•« Green," said I ; " I suppose you scarcely know me 
in this costume. I want to say something to you, alone : 
are any of these rooms vacant 1*' 

" Yes," said he, rising, and moving towards one of 
them ; " here is one which has nobody in it." Then 
looking back, he pointed towards a candle which stood 
upon the table, and said ** Bring it with you.*' 

I took it in my hand and followed him into the apart- 
ment, of which he closed and locked the door. It was 
a small place having a few chairs around the walls, and 
a table in the centre. I stepped towards the latter, and 
in setting down the candle upon it, contrived to let it M 
upon the end, and be completely extinguished. I was 
afraid that a prolonged interview in the full glare of the 
light, would lead to a discovery of my not being in feet 
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the person whose name I had assumed. I knew also 
what a remarkable power the darkness possesses of 
altering to the fancy the tones of the voice, as well as 
the apparent directions of sounds. I was afraid, How- 
ever, that my companion either from suspicion or for con- 
venience might choose to have the candle re-lighted ; 
but he merely remarked that we could talk as well in 
the dark, and reached himself a chair from the wall and 
sat down. Good fortune is a capital smotherer of the 
temper, and most efficacious preacher of contentment 
I felt about for a seat, and placed myself opposite to 
him. 

"Well," said he, "what success have you met 
with r» 

" None whatever," I replied, " though I have left no- 
thing untried. I am confident that Harold has not left 
town." 

" And I am confident he is not in it. Where should 
he be if not in his own house 1 — and I am certain he is 
not there." 

" How do you know it 1" 

" I have been in it, myself, and searched it from top 
to bottom, and there is not a soul in any part of it." 

" Did you find no difficulty in getting inl" 

" Not the least ; I went in by that secret panel in the 
side through which you and I entered together not long 
since. The door is still there." 

" Ah !" said I, fearful of getting into a difficulty, yet 
wishing to know more of this private passage, " I was 
not sure but what that place had been closed up ; for I 
was looking for it the other day and could not find it. 
Do you remember what was the exact distance at which 
it stood from the front wall 1" 
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** The spring is upon the top of the highest stone 
casing, exactly twenty feet from the termination of the 
side wall." 

" Ay I ay ! so it is. I had forgotten, and thought it 
was thirty, and was fumbling for it some time ago for 
an hour, without discovering the blunder. And you 
think that Harold is not now in his own house ?" 

"I am sure of it." 

" He undoubtedly has not been through any part of 
the ground which I have traversed ; and I cannot re- 
sist the impression that he is still within the city." 

** How far did you go 1" 

" To the full extent of the distance to which any one 
has conjectured that he could have retired.'* 

" Well," said he, »» it is the old game. He has put 
on an invisible coat, and the Devil could not detect him. 
You remember how he juggled us in this style once be- 
fore, after that Stevenson business." 

** I think' it is of the utmost importance that he should 
be found ; and Morton thinks so too." 

" So do I ; but I do not know how to do it." 

" You know Maxwell," said I, presently, in a^tone of 
half inquiry, which would have been equally appropri- 
ate whether Maxwell was well known to both of us, or 
was a stranger to the person I addressed. 

" Yes." 

" Where is he 1 do you know 1" 

" No I do not, nor any body else, I fancy." 
• " Why not 1" 

" Green, do you know that I have long entertained 
suspicions that Harold has made away with that fel- 
low 1" 

** Is it possible ! Do you really think it ?" said I. 
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" I am fully persuaded of it ; and will tell you why. 
A week ago I had an appointment with Maxwell at 
his house, at a certain hour in the morning. I waited 
upon him at the stipulated time, and his servant told 
me he had just stepped out with a stranger, and was 
even yet in sight I followed, for I had only a word 
to say to him, and it was important that he should 
bear it at that moment. I saw him enter Harold's 
bouse, which is not far from his own, in company wth 
a person whose figure I was not acquainted with. He 
never came out. And from that hour to this he has 
not been heard of." 

For my own part I was not altogether inclined to 
come to so decided a conclusion respecting Maxwell's 
fate, as my companion suggested. I thought it more 
likely on several accounts, that that individual had been 
merely imprisoned within some apartment in Tyler's 
house, for tlie purpose of being prevented from action, 
than that he had been killed, as Williams seemed to 
imagine. He might easily have been secreted, either in 
that building or some other with which it was con- 
nected, without being discovered in the survey which 
my associate declared that he had made. My own 
opinion, however, was that Tyler had conciliated Max- 
well, and had invited him to ' his house on a plea of 
friendship, and that both of them had escaped unseen 
to that concealed residence of Tyler's which Thompson 
had spoken of, and to which he had given me a direc- 
tion. This, indeed, I had no motive for saying any 
thing to Williams about ; I wished to learn what he 
knew, without any intention of co-operating in any 
movements with him or his party, — a course which 
I could not pretend to adopt without certainty of 
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exposure. Willing, nevertheless, to discover the extent 
of his knowledge in the matter, I put one more question 
to him upon that subject. 

" It is very amazing ! Have you ever heard of any 
transactions by or between these persons which would 
render it a desirable thing for Harold to despatch Max- 
well]" 

** None whatever: I know that they were once much 
concerned together, but what was the nature of that 
business or how it terminated, I know not They have 
generally stood, so for as I have observed, upon terms 
of apparent cordiality; yet I have taken notice that 
Maxwell was more independent and indifferent in his 
bearing towards Harold than any other person that I 
have seen approach him, and Harold showed more at- 
tention and deference to him and courted him more 
than he did any one else. If Harold has really put him 
out of the way, I suspect he must be intending to wind 
up his affairs and leave the country ; for Maxwell was 
far too prudent a man and was too well acquamted 
with the tactics of his friend, to suffer him to have an 
opportunity of getting rid of him without the certainty 
of some kind of revenge. If it be so, I shall advise that 
our company be dissolved. That business of Stanley 
was alone sufficient to ruin us.'* 

" I do not think that there is much to be apprehended 
from him." 

" Why ! you expressed a different opinion the other 
day, and recommended a very decided course." 

** I know it ; but I have changed my sentiments 
about him. He is not a person to be^ afraid of: he has 
gone out of town upon some trifling errand to amuse 
himself in the country, and has manifestly no idea of 
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proceeding violently — glad, I suspect, to escape the ne^ 
cessity of having any thing more to do with us." 

" I am not certain that his purpose in leaving the city 
was altogether so light a one. I should not be sur- 
prised if he went to consult his &ther. If he is intend- 
ing any thing, they together, can do a great deal of 
mischief. I do not feel easy about the matter. We 
committed an enormous blunder, and it arose from 
having forgotten in the conclusion the system with 
which we had set out, and adopted another of contra- 
riant policy. The fact of his being summoned before 
the council implied the absolute necessity of his death. 
Tyler's interference prevented that, and he was dis- 
charged upon new grounds without our remembering 
that we violated the constant rule which forbids any 
one to live who possesses a dangerous knowledge. If 
Stanley does not intend to employ it, he may at least 
communicate it; and I should decidedly recommend 
that we retrace our steps, and yet provide the remedy 
which was originally contemplated Green," continued 
the speaker, in a strong and earnest tone of voice, 
drawing his chair towards me, ** our society cannot 
last long. I foresee its destruction. We might re- 
establish ourselves in safety if we could seize Harold 
and compel him to put us in possession of those means 
which would secure our protection from attack. But 
that is impossible; and I know but one alternative 
which remains, and that is to destroy at once, all those 
who may have the power to molest us and then to 
cease for ever the operations which we have been con- 
ducting. I am inclined to suspect, that Harold's motive 
in delivering Stanley was to increase our peril, and 
compel us to sue him to defend us. If you are willing, 
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I will ascertain where he has gone and how and when 
he returns, and we two will meet him ; and if bis &ther 
is, as I suspect, in his company, we will at a blow deliver 
ourselves from the double difficulty." 

** Depend upon it," said I, assured that the selfish ra- 
pacity of Tyler would alone have warranted the confi- 
dence which I used, even if my acquaintance with the 
prominent part which he had borne had not existed to 
guide me, " depend upon it that Stanley lives a greater 
foe to our enemy than to us. In destroying him, we 
would benefit Harold rather than ourselves." 

" Yes,*' said he, confirming the opinion which I had 
formed, and on a subject upon which I was anxious to 
be certain, ** it is true, Harold has all his property, and 
very naturally his operations would have exclusive re- 
ference to him, if he were aware of the separation i)e- 
tween us. But of that he knows nothing. H^ is in- 
formed by Thompson that a party has been leagued to 
do him the wrong which he has suffered ; and he will 
not hesitate to identify that company with the one which 
has its centre here. He has doubtless known Harold 
by some other name, and it may be doubted whether 
after all that has transpired, he even now is conscious 
that the individual who has wronged him, is the man 
whom he has known so familiarly. His proceedings 
would be against the company ; at least the information 
which he possesses will enable him to reach our resi- 
dence and to direct others to it." 

" Williams," said I, " I do not wholly agree with you 
in the measures which you suggest. I have changed my 
opinion upon those subjects, because I no longer think 
as I did, upon the possibility of sustaining ourselves. 
The hostility of Harold is the master evil ; if the effects 
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of that can be compulsorily overcome, the minor and 
detached dangers may be advantageously taken up. If 
that continues, I consider that it will be so fatal to our 
safety that other hazards will be obviated in vain. Let 
nothing, therefore, be thought of, till the lurking-place 
of Harold has been discovered, and the selfish traitor 
has been drawn to day. Let all operations be suspended 
which have not that for their object, and let the whole 
united energies of our party be directed to that pur- 
pose." 

" I am willing," replied my companion : ** we may 
differ as to the course which it is best to pursue if we 
fail in bringing him to light, but we fully agree on the 
importance of accomplishing that end before every 
other. To-morrow morning there will be a meeting 
here, and we will lay this matter before the whole party 
and proceed at once to fulfil the design you propose. It 
will be strange if the exertions of a band like ours cannot 
trace the course of a single person. Mere human saga- 
city is the protection on which he leans ; and have we 
not access to the same source of strength ? He is a 
marvellous being, and in the experience of a long course 
of years I have never found him overcome by difficulty 
and have never known him surprised by accident. His 
apprehension is as broad as the sun, and his foresight 
as &r-darting as the sunlight But there is a limit to 
aU wisdom and a bound to all power: and Harold I 
think has reached it. It has been said that there is 
always given to the life of the least lucky, one chance 
which may lead to success ; it is equally true, that with 
very rare exceptions, there is some moment in the ex- 
istence of the most fortunate in which ruin cannot be 
avoided. Where this extraordinary man can have gone 
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I know not, but if he is a man and not a demon — if his 
habitation is the earth and not the air — he cannot and 
he shall not escape us. It is not to be thought of, that 
a man shall thus beard and bully a host, his equals, 
and that they shall submit in sullenness and fear. It 
were better that we should ' all studies solemnly defy,' 
save how to reach and wreak our vengeance on this cold 
scorner, than that we should endure this repulse and 
separation, as dangerous as disdainful. Will you not 
join in requiring that Harold be brought before the 
council, before any other business is entered upon ?*' 

" Certainly, I will ; and give my best eQbrts to en- 
force the resolution after it is adopted. I must leave 
you now," I continued, rising from my seat " By-the-by, 
I have a delicate affair upon my hands to-night, and I 
do not care to have it known that I am in town. You 
need not, therefore, mention to any one that you have 
seen me ; and I will announce myself in the morning 
as having just arrived. Good night." 
' This conversation had been carried on upon my part 
in a whisper, which, though as audible as the natural 
voice, was more secure from detection ; for not only is 
there less character in a tone of whisper, but also few 
are accustomed to hear that sound from another's lips 
and are not capable of recognizing it accurately when it 
is heard^ The person with whom I conversed, had, I be- 
lieve, no suspicion whatever that he was sitting beside 
the man, whom of all but one he most detested, and was 
displaying the most hidden secrets of his counsel to the 
very man whose destruction he was meditating. But 
I felt somewhat afraid that our colloquy, if farther pro- 
longed, might be interrupted either by the entrance of 
some one who would force me to a part which I could 
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not sustain, or by the individual himself whose title I had 
assumed. I had gained all the information which I was 
most anxious to possess, and had no motive to continue 
the conversation. I, therefore, left the apartment, and tak- 
ing my way back through the gambling-room, which was 
still crowded, regained the narrow entry and thence 
issued into the street. No one was visible, and the 
scene was as quiet as I had left it. I walked rapidly on 
without pausing, until I had passed several streets and 
got entirely out of the region of the club-house. I then 
turned my steps homeward, revolving in my mind the 
conversations to which I had been listening, and con- 
sidering the focts which they placed before me. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

The time is o'er of broodinjr and contrivance, 

For Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth now, 

And the dark work complete, of preparation, 

He draws by force into the realm of light 

Now we must hasten on to action, ere 

The scheme, and most auspicious positure 

Farts o*er my head, and takes once more its flight 

The Piccolimini. 

Thb knowledge which I had acquired respecting the 
position and intentions of the party whose relations in 
respect to myself and Tyler were of the utmost con- 
cern to me, was highly important, and reasonably 
favourable. The attitude of the detached portions of a 
party which had once, like the eye and arm, been formi- 
dable because of their union, seemed now to be one of 
fixed hostility. The language by which Tyler had, on 
the night of his separation from his former friends, defied 
and spurned the associates of his schemes, seemed to 
Indicate an assurance on my part that no future or pos- 
sible contingencies could even render it desirable for 
him to reunite himself for any purpose with those whom 
he now flung off with reckless contempt His words 
had the effect of declaring that having used the labours 
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of his fellows while he needed them, he had now looked 
through the events which were in advance, and that 
thenceforth their course must be apart. On the other 
hand, the spirit prevailing among those who found in 
anger that argument of independence which the other 
discovered in interest, was equally opposite to coalition 
and a restoration of confidence ; — there was a possi- 
bility, however, that the calmer but not less imperious 
voice of policy might arrest what passion had resolved, 
and preserve at least a condition of indifference and in- 
action between the parties, if it did not avail to bring 
friendship back. But this, my observation of the mo- 
tives and feelings which were likely to influence action 
in this case, did not much incline me to apprehend. 
The person bearing the name of Morton, whose con- 
versation I had overheard in the entry, had indeed urged 
the destruction of Tyler upon considerations of injury 
and revenge, a suggestion the less excited sagacity of 
him whom he addressed had efifectually put to flight;— 
and indeed so undigested a scheme of blind irritation 
was in no event likely to be adopted by men case- 
hardened against emotions so natural and so barren. 
The view taken by Williams — which I endeavoured to 
strengthen and enforce, — although he spoke with feel- 
ings of ardour which in some sort resembled the tone 
of the others, was yet in its object and consequences 
essentially diflferent. It proposed to pursue and bring 
to light the individual who had thus entrenched himself 
in the impregnable solitude of intolerant selfishness, and 
to compel him to render service to the necessities of 
those whose powers he had employed and whose peril he 
had scofled at. This was precisely the purpose I was 
wishing to accomplish, and if I could inform myself of 
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their success, and learn what proceedings resulted from 
it, I should be compelling those who hated me to work 
out the ends I sought. So far, therefore, as the main 
object of my hopes— the discovery and display of Tyler 
---was concerned, I had no occasion io perplex myself 
with personal exertions, which at the best could not but 
be hopeless and hazardous, but might rest while others 
contended, — careful only at once to perceive and profit 
by the progress which their labours effected. When, 
however, I recalled the ominous counsel of Thompson 
not to apply to the police, and called to mind the suspi- 
cion which some remarks already alluded to had excited 
in my mind, that such a connexion was existing between 
that body and those who were its most appropriate sub- 
jects, as would render abortive any attempt to array 
one against the other, I almost doubted of the possi- 
bility of making a valuable use of the circumstances 
which seemed to be so opportunely wrought It would 
be necessary to organize by my own private efforts a 
suf&cient force to secure the benefits which were thus 
prepared. And this I determined to collect, and to be 
dependent only on my own resources, and not upon 
powers, whose relations being unknown, could not be 
relied on, and in whom confidence would always be 
tainted and disturbed by suspicion. A strength that 
would renounce the mutual dependence and irresolution 
of ordinary associated action, and incorporate the errant 
purposes of many into the unity of its own earnest re- 
solution, was the only power that was fitted to cope 
these bold and eager adventurers. And such I was 
prepared to summon. I would devote the whole ener- 
gies of my being to the triumphant termination of the 
contest in which I was enlisted. I would expel timidity 
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from my bosom, and fling away uncertainty and inde- 
cision, and grapple unreservedly and impetuously with 
the enemy which I could now face plainly £Uid directly. 

The proposal which Williams seemed to entertain 
and was disposed to enforce, of summarily cutting off 
all danger of unfriendly interference on my part by 
destroying me and those with whom I was likely 
to be joined in any such measures, gave me but little 
qoncern. Men who bad lived for.years in the centre of 
unceasing peril, and had nightly gone to rest in the 
confidence, not of security from every attack, but of 
success in every contest, were little likely to be forced 
to a difficult and very hazardous act by an uneasiness 
arising from a possible hostility from one of the many 
of whose enmity they were doubtless abundantly cer- 
tain. At all events, the date of such a proceeding 
would necessarily be posterior to the period of their 
operations in respect of Tyler, and when their result 
was known it woqld be time to estimate the risk to 
which I should be exposed. In the event of that result 
being &vourable I was wholly relieved from apprehen- 
sion of harm, for such arrangements would be eflectad 
as would supersede the necessity of destroying danger 
and myself at once. If those matters had an unsatis- 
factory issue, other counsels might be taken, or other 
obstacles arise to the fulfilment of so bloody a scheme. 

The subject which gave me most uneasiness and left 
me most at a loss how to proceed, was that of Max- 
well's fate. The incidents related by Williams, if they 
might be depended on, were certainly most extraordi- 
nary. That he should have entered the house of Tyler 
and never have come out, gave grounds for entertaining 
the darkest apprehension as to the termination of bis 
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life ; but any conclusion of that complexion was resisted 
by the statement of the same speaker that he had visited 
the mansion which must have given evidence either of 
imprisonment or death, had either been the remedy to 
which resort had been had. That Tyler had escaped 
unseen from his own dwelling, whether or not he had 
gone from the city, that narration rendered certain ; and 
the observations of Williams regarding the terms on 
which the parties stood, (which, though not contradicted 
by Thompson's letter, had not been suggested to me 
by that as the footing which they held' in relation to one 
another,) as well as the account of the manner in which 
Maxwell had gone to Tyler's house on the day of his 
disappearance, rendered it probable that by an exercise 
of talent not diflScult to be believed in, one whose en- 
mity would be likely to be a serious inconvenience, had 
been converted to a friend, and that both had fled to- 
gether. The prospect of benefit which had been held 
out on this quarter was thus dashed to the earth. 

From this perplexed and fretting scene of doubts and 
tortuous plans I turned my eyes to the high and ex- 
panded scene of light and freedom which extended 
above me in the balmy silence of purity and peace. 
The moon, whom I had last seen lofly and alone, like 
the high-hearted, solitary confessor of principle, who 
looks out upon a passionate and erring world from the 
castle of his strong but pensive thoughts, serene in the 
stillness of eternal sympathy with Truth and Duty, was 
now girt and garlanded by a thousand thin and pearly 
clouds, like the state of progressive girlhood whose 
baser being as it nears to womanhood, like a sea-bird 
sailing through a mist, seems gradually winged with a 
most soft and delicate accompaniment of feelings, &n- 
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cies, hopes and dreams which are now a portion of her 
loveliness. Night after night, the queen of the sky 
spreads forth her calm magnificence of glory to show 
to men that the joys of celestial quiet, though they may 
seem to be insecure and interrupted, yet are abiding, 
and unchanged; and to give us a glimpse of that deep 
and undying peace which lies beyond the clouds and 
tempest of the earth, in whose region alone dwell insta- 
bility and variableness : and we may bless the benig- 
nant power which thus bids the elements minister unto 
the improvement of our moral life, and the phases of 
nature be the support of our spirits in the darklmg 
struggles of our life's endurance. It has been said by 
an ingenious and philosophical thinker, who if he had 
written books instead of letters, would have stood at 
the summit of contemporary literature that ** the laws 
of physical nature were originally constructed, on the 
principle of future applicability, to the illustrations of 
moral and religious truth :'* and though the observation 
in this particular shape may seem to be too bold and 
unscrupulous, seeing that errors may be equally and 
similarly illustrated from nature, in which there is no 
error, yet it is certain the resemblance or at least the 
homogeneity between ideas and things, and between 
moral operations and mater^l processes very clearly 
indicate that no blind chance has struck them out, but 
that both are the result of the action of a being whose 
object is one and whose attributes are uniform. And 
if for the mind of man this pr ovisipn is made in the har- 
mony of the actual with the conceivable, the same sym- 
pathy exists between the passions of the heart and the 
conditions of the world. The midnight tempest, with 
its wild carnival of thunder, expresses the deep and de- 
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fiant humour of the soul, which sometimes frets itself to 
frenzy : the clearing of the storm, when the gleams of 
the setting sun are flung oyer the scene, and the fresh 
western wind goes forth in its glad brightness, is an 
emblem of the happy sighs of the overcharged heart, 
when man long battling against remorse returns to bis 
&ther and is forgiven : 

The morn has enterpriie— deep quiet droops 
With evening — triumph when the sun takes rest— - 
Voluptuous transports when the corn-fields ripen 
Beneath a warm moon like a happy face. 

Thus are the shades that mark the countenance of man 
imaged like gigantic shadows on the shows of nature, 
and the external sphere is a storying mirror of the in- 
ward spirit. These visible scenes which pass before the 
eye like moral lessons are the apptnnted medicine of the 
heart by which its life is strengthened, purified and ex- 
panded : and those narrow and erring religionists who 
would exclude all communion with what surrounds 
them to gaze upon one abstract idea, cut themselves 
off from the richest means of abiding grace ; they shade 
off from the parched soil of their sandy thoughts, the 
fertilizing showers of the fruitful rain, and hope to reap 
from the exhausted mould a yet plentier harvest of 
gopd feelings. Such systems provide for only half of 
our nature. If we adopt them we must believe that God 
did not create the other half Of the thousand versions 
of Christianity, there is only one that answers the test 
of satisfying the whole of our being,, and leaves nothing 
dark or distressful in the moral conditions around us, 
but ^ rests in truth, and joy and recompense.'* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Around me 

All seems like the darkly-mingled mimicry 

Of feverish sleep, in which the half.doabting mind 

*WiIdered and wearji with a deep-drawn breath 

Says to itself, ** shall I not wake ?*' 

Bailue. 

Life may change, but It may fly not ; 

Hope may vanish, but can die not; 

Truth be veiled, but still it burnetb ; 

Love repulsed, but it returneth. 

Shelley. 

I 8AT by my solitary fire on the following evening re- 
viewing the circumstances in which I was placed, and 
meditating by what plan I could best direct them to 
advantage. My own sole concern was with Tyler ; the 
conduct or the fate of those who had once been his 
allies, but had now ceased to be connected with him in 
those matters which alone interested me, engaged my^ 
G<Hisideration no farther than as their movements might 
relate to my safety : offensively, I had nothing to do 
with them. All efforts on my part to follow the flight 
of Tyler would be vain, and I felt little doubt that they 
would be unsuccessful in the hands of those who had 
now undertaken the search. He who had reigned with 
an unbending sceptre over turbulence such as that man 
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had controlled, and at the waving of whose hand the 
eagle course of triumph had turned obediently and 
stood still, as if her impetuous rush of wing had been a 
tamed falcon's movement, was not likely in the severest 
period of his toils to frame his counsels so unskilfully 
that his wisdom should be found wanting in the very 
crisis of his life's designs. If the statement of Thomp- 
son were to he relied on, and men in his condition are 
not gratuitously false, he might probably be looked for 
in that place of retreat in which, on former occasions, 
he had concealed himselC There was little likelihood, 
that those now engaged in the task, would penetrate 
the obscurity and surmount the difficulties which sur- 
rounded that spot. An examination of the chart on 
which Thompson had traced the course by which it 
was reached, and of the directions and statements by 
which he had accompanied it, showed that it was 
situated in the centre of a wild, mountainous, uninha- 
bited and almost inaccessible region, and demonstrated 
very clearly that he who would merely follow the laby- 
rinth, whose outline was in his hand, and overcome the 
difficulties which were noted and described, would be 
performing no common toil. If the present effort to un- 
veil the secrecy in which this remarkable person had 
enveloped himself failed of its object, that labour was 
before me ; and difficult as it would doubtless be, axui. 
dangerous as it might easily become, I should ntft 
shrink from entering earnestly upon it With so much 
at stake as I had depending in this case, I should be 
careful to make such appointments and preparations as 
would not under ordinary circumstances miss their in- 
tended result. Meanwhile, I was contented to sit by 
and see what would be the termination of the enter- 
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prise which my involuntary partners in enmity had as- 
oetamed — profiting by their labours if they ended hope- 
fully — untouched by their loss if defeat awaited them. 
At present, therefore, no exertion on my part having 
for its object the personal pursuit of Tyler, seemed either 
necessary or expedient. 

There was, however, one step which might be ad- 
vantageously taken by me, which had relation less to 
revenge against the individual than to an influence on 
my own interests. If Tyler had left his house, as the 
statement of Williams rendered certain, especially if, as 
I conjectured, he had left town in company with Max- 
well, he could in any event, have removed or taken 
with him few or none of those documents which he 
fnust be considered as possessing, which had relation 
to the transactions by which I and my father had been 
deprived of the property of which he was now the 
holder. These, in all probability, were left behind him 
in his dwelling-house, and the possession of them could 
not fail to be of distinguished importance in the design 
I was wishing to effect. To obtain, them might not be 
impossible, if an entrance by the mode disclosed by 
Williams could be made, and sufficient time were dedi- 
<»ted to the work to accomplish a deliberate and tho- 
rough examination of every part of the house. This 
suggestion had presented itself to me in the first mo- 
ment that I had heard the performer of the undertaking 
speak of this as a thing neither unsafe nor difficult, and 
with a view to a trial of it by myself I had elicited from 
him such statements as to the manner of proceeding, as 
would enable me to repeat the work whenever I pleased. 
Dangerous it certainly could not be, nor could it present 
any trouble in the execution that was worth the delay 
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of a moment's consideration. Remembering how Tyler 
had in this way obtained from me what was of the ut- 
most consequence, by plundering the letter of Thompson 
from beneath my pillow, I felt a strong desire to make 
trial, whether this construction might not be applied to 
** plague the inventor." It was possible, that trusting to the 
security of bolts and bars, and ignorant as he must be 
presumed to be of the private passage which Williams 
had spoken of, the constructor of which it was not easy 
to guess at, he might have left his papers in such usual 
and exposed situation,, that a very slight inquiry among 
his apartments would lead to their discovery; and upon 
the chance of easy benefit which this held out, I deter- 
mined to penetrate that very evening to the interior of 
his house, to seize these writings if they might readily 
be found, and to make provision for more searching hi- 
vestigation, if examination rendered it probable that 
greater diligence would accomplish what was desired. 
It was as yet too early in the evening to attempt a 
scheme of this kind, and I looked about for some mode 
of amusing myself until a proper hour should arrive for 
setting out. A pile of notes and cards was lying upon 
the centre-table, and turning them over I found among 
them an invitation for that evening to a dance at Mrs. 
Beauchamp's. I dressed myself, therefore, and went 
out, intending to remain there until it should be time to 
begin the intended enterprise. 

I had little interest, in the mood in which I was, in 
mingling in pleasures which are pleasing only to the 
gay and unexperienced, and after I had addressed a fbw 
of the company I wandered away mechanically to the 
end of one of the rooms which was nearly empty, and 
leaning upon a table in the pier amused myself with 
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turning over a volume of engraved sketches which was 
lying on it. While I was vacantly engaged in this 
task, I heard, some distance behind me, a low and falter- 
ing voice that sounded like a tone of broken music. It 
thrilled to my inmost heart, and I knew at once, what a 
rapid glance confirmed, that Emily was conversing with 
some one in the adjoining corner. She had manifestly 
seen me, and the emotion which my presence produced 
could not be concealed. Her eyes were cast upon the 
ground, her cheek suffused, and her whole manner agi- 
tated. She was speaking at the time, and continued 
ber remark in despite of the embarrassment under 
which she laboured. I could observe from her beha- 
viour as well as from the look of her companion, that 
she was scarcely conscious of what she was saying. 
For my own part, her aspect had smitten to the depths 
of my feelings with a force and influence which it waa 
impossible to resist It was in vain that I attempted to 
sail to mind that she was alienated from me in affection, 
ind that I had nothing to permit my hoping that that 
which once had been might ever be renewed. The 
mere imagination of her presence in the robes of that 
subduing glory from which my thoughts could not di- 
gest her, drove away all reflection from my mind, and 
kindled my being into one wild flame of love. My 
blood pulsed as with the madness of fever, and con- 
sciousness, which had so long been the familiar of far 
other hopes and scenes and memories than now assault- 
ed it, was overswept by the absorbing ocean of deep 
Impression. Charged by a passion which possessed me 
beyond control of reason, and unruddered by the con- 
trol of intelligent recollection, my spirit flashed back to 
sympathy with what had been its momentary condition 
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in those brief bright hours in which the gladness of an* 
doubting anticipation had filled my mind with prospects 
of splendour and emotions of delight Intellect and re^* 
solution had no power to countervail what instinct 
wrought. As he that might bow before the avatar of 
the deity he worshipped, and give no reason for his act» 
**so did my nature unconsciously confess the goddess 
whom my thoughts had in vain dethroned. 

While these emotions were disturbing my bosoiOt 
my eye rested intently upon an open page of the book 
before me, taking, however, no heed of what it saw. I 
presently perceived with extreme surprise, that Emily 
was advancing towards me. A momentary, inexplica-* 
ble pique took possession of my feelings, and turning 
my back more fully upon her, I affected to be absorbed 
in the work which I had, and not to be aware pf her 
nearness. The silver tones of a voice which shook my 
manhood to the centre of its strength, drove off the un- 
worthy passion in a moment, and turned the disorder 
of doubt and dark excitement to the gushing fulness of 
the intensest joy. 

" I have something to say to you," said she. " Will 
you follow me to the conservatory 1" 

** I bowed assent, and she turned towards the neigh- 
bouring door which conducted to the spot which she 
spoke of, and I followed her. When we had passed be- 
yond the danger of being observed or heard, and reach- 
ed a little avenue where the foliage of the flowers dim- 
med the light which shone through from the drawing- 
room, she paused. 

** Mr. Stanley !*' she said, in a voice that laboured to 
be calm, ** when we last met, I did you wrong. WiH 
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yoa forget iti** and she placed within mine, her soft 
and tender hand. 

I pressed it earnestly to my lips, and in the glad as- 
tonishment of words so delightful, was silent for a mo- 
ment 

'* Can I choose but banish from my thoughts the 
memory of what has been so painful," said I, at length. 
•• But do not speak of wrong towards one whose faults 
demand a far larger pardon." 

" Nay, nay, it is a thing to be forgiven. I was abused 
by falsehoods, and the show of proofs which I could not 
gainsay, compelled my reason to believe what my heart 
disowned. Had I followed that better instinct, I should 
not have erred. Believe me, Henry, I have aaade some 
atonement for the wrong ; for I have been as much un- 
happy as I have been unjust. And when I learned the 
error which I had made, I feared that I had offended 
you for ever." 

" My life ! my love ! you distress me with such 
thoughts. Nothing could make me cease to love you. 
I never loved you so much as now. I am grieved that 
such causeless pain should ever have been yours. I 
feared, indeed, that I had forfeited your regard, and it 
saddened all my hopes ; but I never ceased to worship 
her whose excellence, and truth, and purity, were. ttot 
less admirable because they disowned me. If I could 
believe that fate had meant this to be an expiation of 
the more grievous sin which I committed against you, 
I should only think the punishment too light. They 
both sprang from misapprehension. ' Henceforth we will 
never doubt." 

•♦ The matters to which I gave so wrong a credence, 
came strangely before me with a weight and clearness 
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which I saw no way to resist. The delusion was re* 
moved as singularly as it came. The same person who 
persuaded me of the statement confessed to me its &1- 
sity. But I will tell you of it more fully hereafter." 

*' Suffer me to ask you if Mr. Tyler had any agency 
in the subjects you allude to 1" 

" The whole." 

** Then say no more of it until we are alone." 

We sat on a retired seat in a part of the extensive 
conservatory, into which the moon poured through the 
boughs its chancelled shade, and in the pleasantness of 
that delightful scene, we spoke of all that was happiest 
and most delicious. As one to whom a great debt, with 
whose weight his being hourly struggled, has been for- 
given, I felt relieved and lightened, — free from the load 
which had oppressed my heart, and gladdened by the 
possession of all that I valued. We continued our con- 
versation until the company began to separate. I then 
remembered ttie duty which awaited me that night, and 
I arose to enter on its performance with a firm resdu- 
tion and a willing heart. 

It was somewhat after midnight that I left Mrs, Beau- 
champ's and sallied out towards the house of Tyler to 
accomplish the design upon which I had determined. 
A few minutes' walk brought me in front of the building 
to which my scheme had reference. It, with all others 
in the neighbourhood, seemed to be profoundly quiet, 
and foreboded little danger from any detection to which 
the undertaking exposed me. The street through which 
I had passed was deserted and silent, and the watch-^ 
those " harsh, unfeathered nightingales of time" — had 
too much regard for the comfortable slumbers of their 
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subjects, to disturb them with the noise of either voice 
or foot 

Tyler's house adjoined on one side an extensive block 
of buildings, but ifpon the other was separated from the 
adjacent structures by a garden of some extent, sur- 
rounded by a high wall and i^anted with trees. The 
directions of Williams had reference of course to this 
fece of the house, for it was the onlj one exposal to ap- 
proach ; and it was fortunate for the success of my en- 
terprise that the spot was so well covered from obser- 
vation, ibr the air was so still and the light of the moon 
iK> bright, that but for such a defence, any eye which 
might chance to be cast in that quarter could not fail to 
discover my operations. I placed my foot upon the 
ledge G[the garden-wall, and looking over into the space 
within, paused for a moment to try if the ear could de- 
tect any thing which threatened interruption. Nothing, 
however, startled the silence which became the hour, 
nor stained by the motion of a shadow the whiteness 
in which the nioon had invested the scene. I threw my- 
sdf over the fence, as noiselessly as possible, and alight- 
ing upon a little path which led through a bower of 
trees to the house, I moved rapidly along under veil of 
the shade and reached the building. I found that the 
stone ledge or casing of which Williams had spoken, 
was divided into panellings of carved work, any one of 
which was sufficiently large to constitute a door that 
would give convenient entrance to the figure of a man. 
I measured the distance of twenty feet from the front, 
by means of an instrument Ibr that purpose with which 
I had provided myself, and found that the l^igth termi- 
nated exactly at a little screw of iron which was fixed 
in the stone, but of so small a size and so similar in 
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colour to that which surrounded it, that the eye would 
not without some guide or reference have detected it 
even after a close examination. I pressed my nail upon 
the screw and turned it round, and the panel flew open 
and disclosed a passage of considerable size which, the 
entering moonlight enabled . me to see, gave into the 
hall which ran along the side of the house. I leaned 
upon the frame with my head within the aperture, and 
listened for some moments to ascertain if any one was 
stirring in the interior : but all was profoundly silent 
I then slowly and quietly raised myself up and pushed 
myself within the passage the covering of which I drew 
in, without entirely closing it. The place in which I 
now found myself was impenetrably dark, but my ac- 
quaintance with the exterior of the building enabled me 
to be tolerably certain that I was standing in the entry, I 
extended my hand until it touched the opposite wall, 
and holding it against it I walked forward in that posi- 
tion until it touched the frame of a door. This I found 
was ajar, and pushing it open, found that the apart- 
ment into which it led was equally dark with the haH 
I had no resource but to draw from my pocket a match 
which I had brought with me, and strike a light that 
I might be enabled to see in what position I stood, and 
to find my way to a lamp or candle which I might kin- 
dle for a more permanent guide. The moment that my 
efforts took effect I perceived that I was in a very large 
room, in the centre of which was a pair of large chan- 
deliers hanging low enough to permit me to reach them 
with my hand. I stepped across the floor and took out 
one of the holders which I lighted, and then seated my- 
self on an ottoman which stood by the wall to survey 
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at leisure the character of a room which I saw was pe- 
culiar in its fashion. 

The apartment, measured from the side door by 
"Which I had entered, to the opposite wall, was extremely 
deep, and a glance showed me that the distance was 
much greater than the breadth of the house in front. It 
did not contain a sin^e window, either above or on 
any side, and no other door than that by which I had 
come in. A row of fine Ionian columns flanked either 
wall through the whole depth, and gave the place an as- 
pect of singular state and richness. The furniture and 
disposition of every thing around indicated unusual 
luxury and taste. In every interval between a pair of 
columns, and between them and the wall behind, stood 
a very rich ottoman and in front of each a rug bright 
with the most gorgeous colours that Turkey could ex- 
hibit. Save a few light Indian chairs of straw which 
stood about in various places there were no other seats 
than these. The walls, which together with the ceiling 
were very richly panelled, were hung at moderate dis- 
tances with exquisite pictures suspended by silken 
cords from a gilded rod which ran above the upper bor- 
der ; and between each frame was a small and highly 
carved and ornamented book case of which the shelves 
were not higher than the hand might conveniently 
reach. The cases were filled with volumes in the most 
splendid bindings, and their presence was the only thing 
which took from the apartment the character of an or- 
dinary luxurious drawing-room, and gave it with fine 
effect the aspect of the abode of a refined and high-born 
scholar and wealthy man of letters. Above them were 
brackets surmounted by bronzes and antique marbles. 
A large mirror of unusual clearness and brilliance hung 
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at each end of the room and gave to the eye an endless 
gallery, bounded by interminable ranges of pillars and 
divided by a forest of candelabra. In one of the corners 
was a circular table with a few books upon it, and a 
couple of deep arm-chairs beside it, covered with varie> 
gated velvet, and exhibiting a capacity and comfort that 
spake honourable terms of him who had contrived them. 
The books were some of them open, and the manner in 
which they were lying, together with the careless and 
natural position of the chairs indicated that no arrange- 
ment had taken place in that part of the room since the 
owner had sat there making use of the volumes. One 
or two other trifling circumstances of the same descrip* 
tion in other parts of the room— the tumbled condition 
of the cushions — the appearance of a scent-bottle upon 
one of the lounges — a disorder in the position of one of 
the rugs — and a few similar matters which met my eye, 
made it apparent that at whatever time and for what- 
ever purpose the occupant of the house to which thk 
apartment belonged had left its walls, he had previously 
dismissed his servants, and broken up his establishment 
as if he contemplated a permanent or at least 9, pro* 
longed absence. This, though in itself an inconsiderable 
aflair, seemed to give a certain confirmation to the 
opinion that Tyler was not hi any other part of the city 
with the intention of returning, but that he had left town 
probably with the intention of no very speedy return. 

There was something in the character of this remark- 
able man, which, the more I became acquainted with 
those particulars which further illustrated it, and the 
more I contemplated the strange and contradictory 
traits by which it was distinguished, the mor^ it engaged 
my curiosity and excited my surprise. TbevB was 
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in him so much to respect and so much to abhor — so 
much that was lofty and so much that was inexpressi- 
bly low — so large a portion of the onward and upward 
force of generous inteUect with so deep an admixture of 
the festering baseness of selfish passion — so strange an 
union of what was most majestic in the pride of power* 
with what was most grovelling in the meanness of pur- 
pose-^that his nature seemed constructed to display in 
the plainness of its daily occupation all that satirist or 
sage has said of the inexplicable inconsistency of man 
as he appears. It was with deep and peculiar interest 
that I found myself present for the first time in the spot 
which was doubtless the scene of his daily meditations, 
and which bore such striking evidence of the tastes and 
habits which belonged to him. Tyler, for what reason, 
I know not, or whether it was but an accident that had 
x)ccaidioned the omission, had never in any way invited 
ine to visit him at his own house, although he had more 
than once both dined and spent the evening with me ; 
nor had I ever happened to receive from any one more 
intimate with him, any account of the manner in which 
he lived. In truth, it was a circumstance which had at 
various tiroes struck me as not a little extraordinary 
that no one whom I had -ever met in society seemed to 
be ^miliar or even well acquainted with Tyler. No 
man was ever seen lounging on his arm or strolling by 
his side in the street : none, in &ct, seemed to talk to 
him with the unreserve and easiness of friendship, but 
without apparent effort or intention, though doubtless 
by the exercise of very steadfast caution, he maintained, 
partly by the severity of his topics, and partly by the 
ceremoniousness of an address always dignified though 
never cold, he kept up in his dealing with all a distance 
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and a gravity which did not appear to repd you to 
much as not to approach you. It was, therefare« not 
unlilcdy that no one had ever been introduced to these 
scenes of solitary luxury ; for the isolation and indepen- 
dence which this freedom from intrusion would produce 
would undoubtedly be of the highest advantage to one 
whose habits and practices, were like his. 

The absence of windows, which might be the means 
of exposing his privacy to observation, was highly cha- 
racteristic of his cautiousness. Here he could repose 
in the consciousness, that neither mortal eye could take 
note of his lonely struggle, nor human figure interrupt 
his stern and deep contemi^tions. Upon these cushions 
he had doubtless leaned in hours of wasted strength 
and outworn apirits, and in silence and seclusion bad 
won back from despoiling time the vigour and the b<^ 
which were the air and aliment of his moral nature. 
Here, in the distracting periods of peril and uncertainty, 
he had summoned from the profound recesses of a 
character whose resources it was no short plummet 
that would sound, those ^ spirits*' of desperate counsel 
and demoniac daring ''that tend on mortal bidding," 
and evoked in the hot rush of their electric fervour the 
ever salient and impetuous energies of a heart whose 
leaping fire of might no toils or terrors that the world 
could show, might ever avail to extinguish or exhaust 
The classic fruits of inspired art that were spread 
around, indicated the place and manner in which be 
renewed the clearness of a mind which degraded 
schemes had sullied, and washed his thoughts of those 
impurities which the contact of vice and coarseness had 
lefl upon them. And here, by that medicine of the mind 
and those baths of the soul, which in learned regularly 
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extended on evety side, he had cleansed and invigorated 
the frame of an intellect which found a task equally 
suited to his powers and adapted to its inclinatioBf 
when it contended with philosophers in the regions of 
speculation, as when it strove with the sordid in ' the 
realms of the actual. He bad found a means by which 
the mind might descend to the pit of in&my, and clasp 
and clench the forms and forces of treachery and crime, 
and be steeped in the rotting dampness of deceit ; yet 
rise when occasion called to the brightest region of 
moral investigation, and as it soared serenely in the 
blaze of thought with its proud and pearly plumage, 
fed that no force oi its crest was marred, no feath^ of 
its wing was moulted. He had learned a method by 
which the intellect might gaze in wonder upon the 
thuoder-pillared throne of eternal lustre and grow mute 
with awe before the shrine of the divinest mysteries, yet 
turn in the strenuoasness of its high human strength 
and concentrate its microscof^ scrutiny upon the mo- 
tives of a fool land find no disrelish for the meanest de- 
tails of systematic rapacity. He could ascend to/purity 
without difficulty and return to vice without disgust 
In conversation he had the mental fearlessness of a 
soul conscious of no vile conception ; in action he had 
the moral shamelessness of a heart that had renounced 
even the hope of virtue. Yet strange as was the va- 
riety of quality that thus divided his bdng, the effect 
was to produce uniformity and not difference ; for what 
he was in conflict, that he was in conference^ ardent, 
yet cold — various in invention, yet unwavering in de- 
cision — ^in enterprise, touching the remotest measures, 
in execution, treating them with the readiest means ;— 
such he was in action^-'such and the same in ooHoquy. 
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Perceiving that there was no connexion between 
this apartment and any beyond or beside, I rose and 
walked back to the entry which I had crossed to reach 
it, to see if by that course I could find a passage to any 
other part of the house where I might gain admission 
to that office or repository of papers which a person of 
his employment must be supposed to possess. When 
I had arrived at the door, I beheld to my surprise that 
the place which I had imagined to be a hall extending 
from the street door to the rear of the building was, in 
fact, a small room bounded by a continuation of the 
walls which limited the larger one in which I had been, 
and that from this outer chamber there was no egress 
save by the way in which I had gone through. My 
first conjecture was that a door of communication with 
the front part of the house would be found in some part 
of the panelled wall of the saloon ; but observing, as I 
cast my eye along, that there did not seem to be any 
uncovered space sufficiently large for this purpose, I 
thought it more probable that a door which had existed 
in the ante-room had been bricked up when the owner 
had left his residence, the more efiectually to prevent 
any entrance into the apartments of his house. I thought 
I could discern in the channelled figures on the wain- 
scot, the outline of what had once been a door, although 
I detected nothing in the colour or feeling of the plaster 
which encouraged the opinion that the work had re- 
cently been done. * 

I returned to the drawing-room, considerably disap- 
pointed by this discovery, and at a loss what it were 
best to do in this position of things to accomplish the 
purpose on which I was embarked. I seated myself 
upon one of the ottomans near the door and thought by 
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what means I could gain access to the upper parts of 
the building in which there was a better prospect of 
prosecuting the search which it seemed needless to in- 
stitute in the spot where I was. Williams, I recpQected, 
had spoken of his having traversed the house, as if the 
undertaking had not been one of serious diffici:^y or 
delay ; and the confidence with which he alluded to the 
subject before one whom be supposed to be the person 
in whose company lie had once, as it appeared, entered 
if not gone over the bouse, gave an air of entire cred^ 
bility to his statement. In explanation of the perplexity 
in which I was placed, it might be conjectured that the 
individual who penetrated that by which I was arrested, 
was possessed of some secret knowledge by which the 
lal^rinth (rf* this singular building was fbiiowed; but it 
seemed more probable, that a change had been effected 
in the comnumications between the rooms since he liad 
entered them, and that the ymXta which were now sealed 
had then been open. The work which I had under- 
taken, I now perceived would be less easy than I had 
imagined ; for it was pretty clear that the owher of this 
mansion had thrown around liis dwelling the same 
myster^r and concealment as he employed to envelope 
his character and his actions. That the arrangement 
of the rooms differed wholly from what the exterior of 
the house had led me to expect was plain irom the 
single circumstance that the apartment m which I was, 
extended through a length at least equal to double the 
breadth of the apparent &GBt ft must have occu|^ed 
the entire side of the adjoining building ; and probably 
that house, and the same might be true of others adja- 
cent, was in the occupancy of Tyler. How far the 
field, through which my invesdgatbns, to be profitable, 
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must be made, seemed vain to one &miliar with the 
boundless operations of this man, to conjecture. 

While I was pondering upon the course which I 
should pursue, and gazing vacantly upon a distant part 
of the floor, in the profound silence of a scene undis>- 
turbed but by a single breath, I saw a portion of the 
carpet a little beyond the centre of the room, rise once 
or twice to the height of half an inch' above the level of 
the adjoining parts, and fall as often. Motionless, my 
eyes were riveted upon the spot in amazement and con- 
sternation. A moment after a trap-door, which bad 
been hidden in the floor, was thrust up, and the hand of 
a man held it in that position for a brief space. The 
figure of a person, bearing in his other hand a smaH 
lamp, gradually ascended through the opening by a 
flight of steps immediately beneath. His back was to- 
wards me and I could form no supposition who it was, 
until when he reached the upper floor he turned his &ce 
towards ma I then beheld the pale, rigid, frowning 
countenance of Tyler. 

Fortunately for me, my situation at the instant was 
such that the broad column near to which 1 was sitting 
was so directly between myself and him, that my figure 
was entirely concealed m its shadow. I had happened 
to be reclining forward with my arm upon my knee, and 
my eye was advanced just enough to enable me to catch 
a glimpse of the objects which I have described. The mo- 
ment the features of Tyler flashed upon me I drew back 
with the quickness of thought, extinguished my candle, 
and making a single step, leaned closely against the pillar 
and maintained a death-like stillness. The silence of 
his movements was scarcely less than my own : during 
the whole time I heard not even the slightest sound. So 
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far as I could judge from the shadow which was cast 
by his lamp, he paused for a few seconds in the spot 
where he rose, and then moved forward towards the 
opposite quarter of the room. I looked out from be- 
hind the barrier which concealed me, and saw that he 
was going towards the remotest part of the wall, which 
was included between the other row of columns and 
the wall behind them. When he reached it, he raised 
bis hand and touched the centre of a figure in the 
panelling. A large and lofly door immediately flew 
open, and he went through, leaving it as it stood, I 
followed, and saw that he had entered a high and ex- 
tensive hall which was intersected by another of simi- 
lar dimensions. Stationing myself so as to be con- 
cealed by the open door, I looked through the crack and 
saw that he went through the latter till he arrived at 
the wall by which it was terminated. In this a door 
disclosed itself before his touch and he went through. 
At a safe distance and with extreme caution I advanced, 
and observed his erect and well-knit figure moving on 
through another apartment and yet another, until he 
arrived at a small square room with a lantern-shaped 
top, from the centre of which hung a lighted lamp. On 
one side was an enormous, riveted iron door, and on 
another a smaller one, which Tyler opened, and went 
into the closet which it disclosed. He took from a shelf 
a stone jug intp which he emptied the contents of a 
pitcher of water which stood by, and then poured a 
dark-coloured liquid from a vial, and added a small 
quantity of white powder ; he then inserted the stopper, 
and shook the vessel with considerable violence. When 
he had completed this operation, I heard him mutter be- 
tween his teeth, *' Such is the fate of curious folly ! He 
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shall find that the fruit of knowled^ is the seed oC 
death.*' He then took up a broad and richly-chased 
dagger which he placed in his bosom, and thrust a 
double-barrelled pistol under his arm and reached down 
from a nail a ring of huge keys. The dark and dread- 
ful purpose which he was about to execute flashed upon 
my mind, and I remembered with anguish that I was 
wholly unarmed. 

The countenance of Tyler, as he crossed the small 
chamber towards the iron door which fronted, and bis 
position brought his face before my view under the full 
clear light of the lamp above, was grave and cold, but 
as serene and placid as I ever beheld it ; — ^neither hued 
with triumph, nor bkick with hatred. He deposited the 
Jar upon the floor, and taking from the bunch the lai^gest 
of the keys, unlocked the creakmg bolt, and drew back 
several large bars which farther defended the door, and 
then thrust it open with all his strength. It grated 
harshly on its hinges, and gave a sharp sullen roar as 
it struck against the wall behind. A large vaulted 
space was brought to view as the light dimly pene- 
trated among the gray and sleepy cobwebs, and was 
quenched as it struggled vainly with the impenetrable 
darkness of the remoter parts. A broad and lengthened 
flight of stone steps led down to a platform, from which 
on each side of the larger one, two narrow frames of 
steps conducted to a depth yet more profound. Bear- 
ing with him the articles of death and of defence which 
I have described, Tyler descended to the lowest of these 
floors, which consisted of a hard and flinty clay. I cast 
my eye rapidly around the closet from which he had 
provided himself with these weapons, in the hope of 
finding something which would enable me to confhmt 
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him with some chance of succeeding ere the consumma- 
tion which I foresaw with dread was effected, and that 
prospect of vital profit which was held out to me for 
the last time was blotted out for ever. Nothing of the 
sort, however, was to be found ; and with a breast on 
fire with baffled wishes, and a brain half-maddened with 
aimless desperation, I strode down the steps afVer the 
callous murderer, tortured with the regretful rage that 
flames in vain. That Maxwell was the inmate of one 
of the dungeons, which reached from the foundation 
walls, like low arched tombs for the living, towards the 
intersecting path which Tyler was traversing, was 
abundantly manifest, and that he was speedily to be the 
victim of one of the several forms of death which this 
bottomless traitor was bearing with him, was equally 
apparent. That I, who had supposed that all possibility 
of this man's being discovered or brought in opposition 
to Tyler was past by, should arrive at a moment in 
which a single act of mine might at once deliver a man 
from horrible destruction, and produce most signal 
benefits to myself both of reward and of revenge, yet 
with a free arm and an eager soul be morally paralysed 
and powerless, seemed the archmock of human hopes 
and strength. Had a being skilful to torment the mind 
contrived a position in which surrounding circumstances 
should, without the touch of force or the display of ter- 
ror, be made, by their silent action on the passions of 
the heart, to agonize feeling by the objectless waste of 
wild excitement, no situation more adapted to that end 
could have been fabricated. As I stood upon the plat- 
form which received the first flight of steps, and behdd 
this person on whom was now concentrated all the un- 
endurable abhorrence with which my soul was swell- 
ing, and beheld him measuring with his stately pace the 
lessening distance which divided the present moment of 
hope from the advancing instant in which the issue of our 
contest would be sealed for ever for victory or despair, 
and the reproachful minutes, as they wrung my con- 
science in their accusing flight, told me that no fancy 
could have framed a more advantageous scene for in^ 
terference, and that the crime of the loathed concluslonf 
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which pressed on to fulfilment would rest on me, I 
clenched my hands together in the sufferings of a pang 
too bitter to be borne. I thought of my father's cares 
■and sorrows, and the blessing of restored wealth which 
it should be mine to heap upon his failing years; I 
thought of my own wrongs and injuries, endured in 
many things performed and purposed, and there in 
chief where every grief is keenest to be borne; I 
thought of the miserable scene of Thompson's death, 
and the unuttered vow of vengeance which the struggle 
pf my indignant spirit had struck forth as I gazed upon 
the wretched deed ; and I felt urged by an almost irre- 
sistible impulse to spring forward and crush the man 
whose presence roused these stinging thoughts. But 
that the attempt would be madness, for he might have 
despatched me by a triple death ere I could approach 
to touch his form. I gnashed my teeth in all the fury 
of insane remorse when I thought of the accursed folly 
which had brought me on such an enterprise without a 
weapon even of the weakest kind. I grasped the corner 
of the staircase with a nervous gripe, as if that force 
were necessary to prevent my rushing out upon the 
certainty of death. And full of wormwood was it that 
just when assisting Fate had disposed every thing with 
such rare advantage, — had bound, as it were, the victim 
before me on the block, and given me the word to strike 
' the blow, so vile an error as this should make me see 
the rich permission rot away untouched before my eyes. 
The wave that had turned in a thousand unstable ways 
was now in the unexpected power of its fullest strength 
surging towards the barrier which the ship upon its 
crest had laboured to overleap, and on the event of the 
next moment depended whether it burst the bound on 
which it pressed, or whirled back and left the strand for 
ever dry. Maxwell, while he breathed, yet bore the 
knowledge which gave wealth to me and wo to Tyler ; 
in another moment that fate would be turned : he would 
cease to live, and with him. would be expunged what 
might transform the condition of thousands. Myself 
and Tyler, — the victim and the villain, — stood beside a 
batance whose descending scale would, after years of 
proud injustice, give restoration to the wronged* and 
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retribution to the wronger, or stamp with the seal of 
firm success the sins of triumphant crime ; and seemed 
almost treason against virtue to permit the event to be 
against the right. 

While a thousand wild thoughts of this kind rushed 
past my mind, and the heaviness of days was concen- 
tere4 in instants, Tyler had continued his march until 
he reached one of the smallest of the cells, before which 
he stopped. Each of the vaults had near the base a 
rough, spiked door, which served for the entrance of 
its inmate, and above, an iron gate or shutter which 
appeared intended to serve for the introduction of food, 
and for other purposes of communication, as it was not 
large enough to give passage to a human figure. The 
lower of these was padlocked ; the upper one was se- 
cured only by a bolt. Tyler placed his hand upon it 
and drew it with some difficulty, for it was heavy and 
rusty. The moment that the unhappy prisoner heard 
the sound of some one on the outside of his dungeon, 
he cried out in a sharp and shrieking tone, the loudness 
of which was dimmed by the thick wall, but its mourn- 
ful ness not hidden, " Water ! water ! — For God's sake 
a drop of water ! a drop !** 

Tyler paused and listened intensely till he became 
silent, and then opened the small door which he had 
been engaged in unbarring. 

" I have brought you water. Maxwell l" said he ;" 
«* Drink of it as freely as you will !" 

He lifted the jar up to the small door which he had 
thrown open, and placed it in the extended hands of the 
miserable victim. The latter clasped it convulsively, 
and rapidly swallowed a few draughts. He then placed 
it upon the floor of his cell, as if the craving of thirst 
that tortured his frame were less imperious in^ exaction 
than the anxiety that stung his mind, and addressed his 
enemy in tones of intense and breathless energy. 

" Harold ! I have one word to say. I do not a$k f )r 
my life, nor for my liberty. But I have a family — nu- 
merous and helpless. Ihaye information which will be 
to them of infinite benefit. If it Is sent to them, they 
are well: if It is not, they are beggars. The pnly 
earthly wish that possesses me, is to hate that intelll- 
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gence conveyed. All I ask you for, is to give me the 
means of doing so. I implore you to grant me that re- 
quest. It can do you no harm. And I will render yott 
in . return any service, you may demand. Any thing, 
any thing you require, shall be done. Name your de- 
mand." 

Tyler listened to the appeal, unmoved in countenance 
or attitude. '* All that you can do," said he, with his 
usual coldness, " will be valueless to me." 

" Is there nothing, nothing, will prevail with you ? 
What objection can there be to the only request I 
make ? It cannot possibly injure you." 

♦• It will do me no good." 

"You refuse me then.— God!" exclaimed the un- 
happy victim, after a little pause, as if unutterable emo- 
tions were struggling within him — and as he pro- 
nounced the word with the lingering vehemence of one 
who sought in a cry, relief from the passion that con- 
vulsed him, his voice swelled into a shout that rose 
with thrilling violence through the vaults and chambers 
of the place, like the gnashing shriek of a demon—' 
" May the deepest curse of Hell light upon you !" 

With the calm deliberation of profound indifference, 
Tyler slowly closed the little gate through which his 
communications with his prisoner had been held, and 
bolted it. He then turned away and walked on in the 
opposite direction to that in which I stood. He stopped 
before an arched door in the transverse wall, and taking 
a key from the bunch that hung upon his arm, he un- 
locked and opened it, and passed through. He locked 
it behind him, and I saw him no more. The light still 
shone through the aperture of the wall, and fearful of 
being heard, I remained silent. In a few instants, I 
heard another more distant door unlocked, and re-fast- 
ened ; and all likelihood of detection being removed, I 
groped my way forward as fast as possible towards the 
cell of the prisoner. 

For some time I felt with nervous eagerness along 
the wall to find the bolt, but ineffectually. Fearing the 
unfortunate man might renew his draught of the deadly 
liquid that had been given him, before f could inform 
him of the danger, I cried out at the top of my voice, 
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«* Maxwell ! do not drink that water as you value your 
life ; it is poisoned — it is poisoned." 
- In a little while I succeeded in laying my hand upon 
the fastening, and throwing opQjS the door I earnestly 
repeated my exhortation to him to refrain from drink- 
ing. Judging by the sounds which reached my ear, 
for it was intensely dark, the pitcher was still lying on 
the fioor and he did not appear to have taken it up since 
Tyler had left him. As I spoke, however, he raised it 
from the ground, as if I had reminded him of what he 
had forgotten. 

" Who are you 1" said he. 

•' I will release you from your confinement. Tyler 
has gone. But do not touch that water, for it is poi- 
soned. I will bring you some fresh in a moment." ' 

He raised the jar to his lips. " It may be poisoned," 
said he, gasping as he spoke, " but it is water — water !" 
and he swallowed copious and repeated draughts. I 
endeavoured to strike the vessel from his hand ; but he 
had clenched it too firmly. And he frustrated my efibrts 
by retreating to the opposite part of the cell. He then 
continued drinking eagerly, exclaiming, " Water ! wa- 
ter !" in the intervals in which he stopped to breathe. 

The pitcher presently fell from his hands, and after 
reeling a few times from one part of his dungeon to the 
other, and uttering a few broken and unconnected 
words, he leaned against the wall, and gradually slid 
down until he rolled upon the ground. I paused for a 
little while, but he remained silent. I called to him, but 
received no answer. 



CHAPTER X. 

O ! day thrice lovely ! when at lengtli the soldier - 

Returns home into life; When he becomes 

A fellow-man among his fellow-men. 

In life's rude joys of outward things, there's nought 

To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart. Colkridgk. 

Leeto cursu properamus, 

£t amamur ct amamus. Brathwaitb. 

It was with considerable difficulty and not till after a 

17* 
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lapse of some time, tha},! made my way back from the 
vaulted depths of this chamber of dungeons, to the light 
of the upper apartment^. When I had gained the draw- 
ing-room from which I had first followed Tyler to the 
subterranean privacy of his extraordinary prison, I 
made no delay in retracing my steps through the pas- 
sage by which I had entered. I accomplished this un- 
observed, and reached my own house in safety. 

Upon reviewing the consequences resulting Orom the 
scene of which I had just been a witness, it appeared to 
me that the failure which it had brought to the hope 
upon which I chiefly relied was in itself conclusive upon 
the subject of my efforts in relation to Tyler. Thomp- 
son had pointed to Maxwell as the only person who, 
either from his talents or knowledge, or his position in 
reference to that extraordinary man, could be relied on 
as possessing ability to prevail against him in any con- 
test. The fact of Tyler scorning all his other enemies 
and turning them aside with indiff^ence, and exerting 
himself to destroy this one only, indicated a similar 
opinion on his own part. There could be no doubt that 
the intention of Tyler had been to close his connexion 
with all those with whom he had been engaged, and to 
remove all danger from behind him, and then to retire 
for ever from the scene — either to another country, or 
to some concealment in this. I called to mind what 
Thompson had remarked, in the paper which I have be- 
fore alluded to, about a place of retreat to which he was 
in the habit of resorting, and wherein he would proba- 
bly be found if at any period of danger or excitement, 
he should disappear from the light. I took from my 
drawer the paper upon which Thompson had marked 
the situation of that spot, and traced the course by 
which it was reached. It was there designated as a 
place among the mountains, approached only by a long 
defile, narrow, rocky, and hazardous progress, and the 
course by which this defile was reached from the city, 
was through a confined and intricate passage, partly 
subterranean, and partly proceeding through a series 
of structures which were ostensibly devoted to pur- 
poses of business, and bore no indication of the more 
secret use to which they were applied. Upon comparing 
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the path thus traced ^ut with the direction taken by 
Tyler, I felt no hesitation in deciding that when he had 
parted from Maxwell and myself in the vault of his own 
house, he had set out through this way to reach this 
concealment where he probably proposed to dwell in 
retirement and secrecy. The directions and courses 
marked by Thompson were far too vague and indefinite 
to enable one so little acquainted as myself with the 
localities of the adjoining country, to follow his indica- 
tions with any chance of succeeding to find the object 
to which they led ; for when I recalled the efforts re- ^ 
ported to have been made by so many, so long, and so 
eagerly, without avail, I could not but conclude that 
great and uncommon difiSculties and concealments in- 
terfered both to hide these routes from view, and to im- 
pede the efforts which could be made to traverse them. 
Such seemed to be the position to which matters were 
now reduced, and in view of the particular obstacles 
which I could observe existing to render the attempt to 
follow Tyler almost impossible, as well as the general 
hindrances and dangers, which from my knowledge of 
his character I might certainly presume upon being su- . 
peradded by himself, and decided to relinquish all far- 
ther efforts to pursue what seemed tp be proved hope- 
less, and to consider the expectations which I had en- 
tertained, as extinguished, and the settlement of the 
struggle final and complete. 

On the following morning I called upon^ Emily. The 
relation upon which we now met was charged with all 
that was delightful and satisfactory in human inter- 
course. There was neither the, doubt of untried affec- 
tion, nor the undeveloped imperfectness of a feeling 
that has undergone no shock or injury, but the fulness 
of a love that was based on experience of a fault for- 
given, and on the reality of characters whose error had 
been renounced ; 

For both were frail, and both beloved for all their frailty. 

It was to me a delicious joy to turn from the barren- 
ness of my former unshared thoughts, to the soft rich- 
ness of a state of fellowship where every hope was an- 
swered and returned. All the dreams which bad made 
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the opening days of youth brilliant with the lustre of a 
better clime, and which for a time had been severed 
from my actual state, were again interlaced with life, 
and flinging their light over the scene which surrounded 
me. I returned to a reunion with the spirit of that bet- 
ter self which I had left behind me in the vale of child- 
hood, and no longer existing in a state of militancy with 
my former life, I rested and reposed in the well-balanced 
peace of a heart whose " days were bound each to 
each" by the piety of a natural and fit relation. I felt 
anxious to retire from the tedious bustle of the condi- 
tion in which I had been so long living, and to dwell in 
the secure possession of the quiet love which hence- 
forth would shed the rays of its gladness around me. 

Considering my connexion with Tyler as at an end, 
there remained nothing to give me any farther solici- 
tude or detain me from retiring in safety to the tran- 
quillity which I was disposed to seek, except the dan- 
ger in which I might be from the former associates of 
Tyler thinking me too^ important an enemy to them to 
be suffered to live. This was a hazard which I had no 
notion of continuing subject to. I felt some hesitation 
in applying to the head of the police, for I thought it 
not improbable that there might be such an understand- 
ing between that body and those whom I was concern- 
ed with, as to render such a step ineffective ; and I 
thought it safer to buy over some inferior officer of the 
police who might keep me informed of the proceedings 
of this party, and might be my agent in any steps I 
might choose to take in organizing a private force to 
marshal against these persons. I quickly found a man 
of this description willing to serve me to any extent 
From his expressions, though veiled and guarded, I in*- 
ferred that the sort of connexion which I had conjec- 
tured to exist between the two bodies was in some mea- 
sure, at least, a reality. I communicated to him all the 
knowledge I possessed of the haunts of the nominal 
club, and desired him to keep a strict watch on their 
acts, and punctually to report to me what was done. 
To my very great satisfaction, he in a few days brought 
me intelligence that the company was wholly and per- 
manently dissolved, and that nearly all the members 
had left, the city. 
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Thus the embarrassments which had encompassed 
me were at length put to flight, and the long parenthesis 
of uneasiness and pain which accident and design had 
united to interject between the conception and the ful- 
filment of my hopes, was ended. I, impelled by the 
selfishness of an absurd and insane expectation, had in 
the beginning broken faith with her, who did not fulfil 
an idea which none but a madman in afiection could 
have cherished, and I had been punished by being the 
victim of injurious arts in the very hour when I thought 
to take up at pleasure what I had renounced through 
caprice. Emily explained to me that on the very even- 
ing that I had met her and renewed the intimacy which 
had teen broken, Mr. Tyler had approached with state- 
ments so contrived and fortified that it was impossible, ob- 
serving their evidence, to doubt of their truth, or accept- 
ing their truth, to believe in my honour. His whole 
purpose, as I felt no hesitation in deciding, had been to 
detach me from a connexion which would be likely to 
engross my time, and which would prevent his having 
me enough under his control to put in action the scheme 
of plunder which his conversation that I had overheard 
at the shore informed me he entertained. And perhaps 
nothing had come before me more strikingly illustrative 
of the callous and ruthless selfishness of his policy than 
this unhesitating destruction of the happiness of two 
persons for the mere possibility of reaping a trifling 
gain. The only redeeming feature in the transaction 
was, that when he had determined to relinquish the 
attempt to practise further upon me, and was about to 
retire from his former pursuits, he had taken the pains 
to correct the impression he had produced, and to re- 
store the confidence which he had before destroyed. 
But in that act the passionless insensibility of his tem- 
per was strongly displayed ; for, being inclined to re- 
store to their truth feelings which it had ceased to be 
his interest to prevent, he had not been tempted to 
change his intention by any resentment which my hos- 
tility and pursuit of him would have excited in a bosom 
swayed by ordinary emotions. 

It was in the fulness of a delight which no wish dis- 
turbed, and no fear diminished, that^ ere the lapse of 
many weeks I reached the village of my youthful rest- 
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dence, in company with my gentle bride. When I 
found nlyself wandering amid the shaded walks which 
in former years we had been wont to tread together, it 
seemed to me that all the elements of happiness that 
had ever presented themselves to my sight in detached 
fragments through the course of my life, were here 
united in one perfect scene. The person and the place, 
whose pleasantnesses I had learned to value deeply and 
intelligently by that deprivation which is the best por- 
trayer of beauties, were again in my possession and 
were together. And when I strolled through those em- 
bowered walks, and related to Emily all the labours 
and struggles which I had so long sustained, to gain 
that prize of reputation which I hoped would make me 
worthy of her love, and then remembered that all that 
1 strived for was won in its deep completeness, and there 
was nothing to shade or soil the substance of reality 
from that image of brightness which Hope, in its mir- 
ror, had prefigured years before, I rightly deemed that 
to few careers on earth was there allotted a condition 
which had more of satisfaction and less of repining. 

In the delightful retreat of this village residence, our 
days passed on in unebbing gladness. All that an- 
noyed my life, in actual or anticipated, had passed by, 
and I had only to be calmly susceptible to the influences 
of the scenes and circumstances which were around 
me, to be affected with the strongest impressions of 
delight which the best gratifications of the world could 
bestow. There was but one recollection which was of 
a nature to disturb the entire serenity of contentment 
with which what was possible, and what was real in 
my life, could be compared, and that was the abiding 
and unreversed injury which Tyler had wrought to the 
fortune of my father and myself, by his operations in 
connexion with Thompson. Had I been successful in 
my endeavours to restore justice in those transactions, 
I should have taken much from the cares that weighed 
upon my father, and I might have added something to 
the enjoyments which surrounded myself. Neverthe- * 
less, whenever I recurred to these considerations, I 
rather used the defect to make matter for a hope than 
to furnish substance for a regret. <yj[ 

Several months had passed by, when I was one cmj 
summoned from the par\out ^MVv \Yi^ VofoittQalloQ that a 
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horseman had ridden up to the door, and announced 
himself as the bearer of a letter, which he must deliver 
into no hands but mine. I stepped into the hall and 
the following communication was placed in my hands : 

" Sir, 
" The period of my death is near, and I have docu- 
ments to deliver to you as well as explanations to make 
which concern you deeply. The magnitude of the in- 
terest involved in our meeting may be considered as 
putting out of sight those personal feelings which might 
otherwise be concerned in that event ; and I, therefore, 
take the liberty of requesting your presence at my re- 
sidence at as early a time as may be convenient to you. 
Your recovery of property, now augmented to an ex- 
tremely great value, depends upon my seeing you. The 
bearer of this note will accompany you and point out 
the way. It is the condition of his guidance, that yoa 
ride unaccompanied and unattended. 

" Arthur Tyler." 

The receipt of this letter gave me much surprise, but 
left me in no doubt as to the course to be followed. I 
disclosed the circumstance to Emily, and the necei^- 
sity of my absence for some days, and on the following 
morning I set off in company with the messenger to 
comply with Mr. Tyler's request. ^ 



CHAPTER XL 

Nolite putare, Patres Conscripti, quern admodum in fabulis sas- 
penumero videtur, eos qui aliquid impie scelerateque commiserint, 
impolsu Deorum, agitari et perterreri furiarum taedis ardentibus: 
sua quemque frau?, et suus terror vexat: suum quemque scelus ; 
agitat, amentiaque afficit : suoe mala; cogitationes conscientispque 
animi terrent, [Pro Ros ] : suum facinus, sua audacia de sanitate 
ac mente deturbat: hse sunt impiorum Furise, hae flammae, hee 
faces. Cicero in Pisonem. 



Se 



Judice nemo nocens absolvitur improba quanvis 
Gratia prsetoris mendacis vicerit urnam. Juvenal. 

On the day after that on which we began our journey, 
after having traversed a distance of between fifty and 
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sixty miles and passed a portion of country extremely | 
wild and uncultivated, we reached the skirts of a very 
thick forest, which did not seem even to have been 
penetrated by the feet of man. Turning from the road 
which we had hitherto followed, we struck into this 
wood, and continued to thread it for several hours until 
we reached a small stream which was skirted on the 
. opposite side by the same depth of foliage as that which 
darkened our recent passage. My guide went up along 
the banks of this stream, and in a short time the thickly 
wooded landscape which had previously been seen 
changed to a more rugged and elevated scenery. Rocky 
and precipitous hills rose almost directly from the wa- 
ter*s edge to a considerable height on either side, and 
rendered the passage, at some points, nearly impracti- 
cable. It was quite late in the evening when we readied 
a small hut almost surrounded with woods, in which 
we slept. The next day our journey was resumed 
through scenes of a similar character, until about noon- 
day, we turned off from the river which we had hitherto 
followed, and I found myself led into grounds exhibiting 
a high degree of cultivation and taste. A few minutes' 
ride through a lawn that might have rivalled the best- 
appointed park in Europe, brought us to a noble man- 
sion, into which I was ushered. Preceded by a servant, 
who received me at the door, I was led to an upper 
room. It was of considerable length, and as I entered 
it, I perceived the figure of Tyler seated on a large chair 
at the opposite end. 

His appearance was much altered since I had seen 
him last. He was now looking thin, pale, and un- 
happy. An air of anxiety and distress was stamped 
upon his features, and his eye had lost the calmness of 
the iron glance that had once made it so' peculiar and 
so powerful, and had become unsettled, roving and ex- 
cited. He bore the aspect of a man who no longer con- 
trolled to peace the inward agitation of a guilty bosom, 
but was disturbed and tortured by terrors that might 
not be resisted. Deep furrows were marked along his 
forehead, which had not existed when we met before. ^ 
There was an air of ferocity in the resoluteness of hip 
frown, which in former days had never been more 
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severe. He seemed like one, who was overwhelmed 
by a suflfering, which he yet resisted and endured, be- 
cause resistance and endurance were inborn qualities 
of his being. 

I saluted him respectfully, and he returned my ad- 
dress with a grave courtesy that indicated a spirit too 
much engrossed with hidden emotions to be alive to, 
those less earnest agitations which were likely to have 
been roused on such an occasion. I took care to dis- 
play, neither in manner nor remark, any token of the 
feeling which our intercourse bad left upon my mind. 
The haggard horror that was written upon his counte- 
nance left me no disposition to contemplate his history 
or character with any thing else than profound regret 
and intense apprehension. He desired me to be seated, 
and then said, that a wish to explain some of his former 
conduct to me, for the ease which it would give him- 
self, had induced him to trouble me with the applica- 
tion which he felt grateful to me for yielding to. I 
found from his manner, that he was labouring under an 
excitement, which felt itself relieved by occupying itself 
with conversation and thought, and knowing well that 
by the laws of natural sensation, communication is an 
alleviation of mental pain, I urged him to favour me 
with an account of such portions of his history as he 
might find himself entirely inclined to make known, as- 
suring him of the interest with which any information 
of his personal career or characteristics would be lis- 
tened to on my part. The request seemed to present 
itself to him as agreeable, and premising that he would 
at least give me a general sketch of his course and 
some notion of his principles of action, he began in the 
following terms : 

" The residence of my father was on the most north- 
em portion of the western coast of England ; and in 
that wild and impressive region of solitude and beauty, 
• I was born. The place of one's nativity, or at least the 
residence of one's early childhood, exerts a greater 
sway upon one's character and history than the world 
V commonly imagines ; and I have always considered it 
important in studying the life and exploring the mental 

, VOL. I. 18 
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qualities of distinguished men to possessmyself of some 
knowledge of the natural influences under which their 
infamy and youth were passed. Alilce in the states- 
man, who amid the storms of popular rage, and upon 
the morasses of personal intrigue stands in the gloom 
of his passionate thoughts and dark severity of his stem 
emotions, and pours the electric ardours of his spirit 
over the wrongs of his country and the sufferings of 
principle, and in the deep-souled bard, whose impetuous 
rush of passion, shocking the bar of custom, foams into 
poetry, you detect the generous swelling of a heart 
whose sighs have been timed by the lashings of the 
deep, and whose breast is ever haunted by the vastness 
of the sea. The epistles of Pope tell as distinctly of the 
lawns of Windsor as the odes of Wordsworth proclaim 
the majesty and barrenness of the hills that surround him ; 
and the disparity between the characters of Lamb and 
Scott was not greater than the difference between the 
homes of their boyhood. To look, alone, upon splendid 
and impressive sights, or to mingle in distant scenes of 
high and memorable interest, renders us indifferent to 
the opinions of those who have not shared what en- 
grosses us ; and thus the knowledge which lone musing 
hours have brought home to my soul of what a world 
to the heart is nature, and what a * wide realm of wild 
reality,' are its thoughts and pleasures, has served, I 
think, to exalt me above dependence on the words of 
the world, and to teach me the great lesson of high ac- 
tion, to estimate my fellows lightly and never to feel re- 
spect. And by another and a nobler exercise of rivalry 
did the reveries of childhood on the solitary beach, 
strengthen and elevate my nature. There is a voice of 
power in the thunderings of the sea, which insults the 
soul of man with its inferior fervour to the vigour of 
the material, and rouses all our energies to war against 
the slavery of surpassing grandness. In the silence of 
Indomitable resolution I was wont to fight madly in my 
youth against this tyranny of overwhelming greatness, 
and*to dash beneath my feet the sovereignty its roar as- 
serts, until my soul as it soared in its immortality of * 
efi'ort could say to the struggling waves, *■ With all the 
vastness of thy sway, thou, O Sea, art not my fellow V 
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« There was around roe in the hour of my nativity al- 
most every thing that might ensure to me a happy life. 
My parents were rich and well-born, and I thus inher- 
ited from them the greatest blessings of the earth. But 
I brought with me into the world a dark antidote to all 
. enjoyment and bane of every virtue. Deep and inera- 
dicably fixed in my inmost nature was the sting of 
morbid sensibility, which is the fellest curse with which 
malignant Destiny can dower our days. The dark 
passions and blind sufferings of my early youth cast a 
cloud of bitter recollection over those years, and as I 
look back, the period of my boyhood spreads before me 
as a dark and confused memory of pain. It is thus with 
all whose i^sceptibilities overpower their mind. Ere 
the emotions of the heart and the longing dreams of 
the fancy have been mastered by the will, or have found 
an object on which to fix, they disturb the being they 
inhabit, as does the presence of a divine one in a tene- 
ment of mortality. The condition and the calamity of 
such persons is told when we say that in them, at their 
birth, feeling is in the flower, while reason, which should 
foliage it from the blasts, is yet in the bud. Until judg* 
ment overtakes impression, and controls by the rigour 
of its calmness, the scale of life is unpoised, and trial 
and torture attend existence. Indeed, it is only where 
the intellect is unusually rich and copious, that the ba- 
lance is restored ; and the unhappy possessor of one 
of the most abundant elements of bliss goes through life 
a genius and a wretch. 

" If the circumstances in which I was placed had been 
different, the strong qualities of my character might 
have been improved to blessings, and the complexion 
of my life been turned to virtue. A parent whom per- 
sonal experience would have taught to comprehend the 
wants of my nature, and whom affection would have 
prompted to soothe and direct them, might have made 
me far other than time proved. But such a guardian 
was denied me. My father was a man of that thorough- 
ness of art and breeding that you might have doubted 
whether he had ever been a boy. My mother was a 
person of rare and powerful intellect ; I do not know 
..^at I have ever seen any one who possessed a mind 
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at once so strong and so ingenious. But she had no 
feeling, and she laughed at those who had it ; indeed, 
her contempt for all softness of heart often coarsened 
a conversation otherwise refined and rich to the last de- 
gree of delightfulness. Had she been born in an age 
or a position to illustrate her genius in a fitting sphere, 
she had shone as an Elizabeth or a Cacharine de 
Medicis. From such a woman, be sure that I received 
but little of that sympathy whose want made up the 
madness of my life. From her I met with only taunts' 
which my tenderness quick turned to torture^ and cxM 
repulses which outraged all my power of endurance. 
Oflen, as her words have stung me with a lash of an- 
guish, the revulsion of feeling has rolled through my 
soul and swept all restraint of virtue with it. Often 
have 1 retired from her presence, maddened into foryr 
and in the blasphemy of my rage, have I cursed to- 
gether my life and her who gave it. 

'*But it is needless to linger on the sufferings of child- 
hood. I pass to that period c€ boyhood which the an- 
cient Egyptians deemed so peculiarly felicitous that 
they expressed the abstract idea of happiness by the 
number sixteen. Far different from the condition which 
the poetical fancy of the children of the South had as- 
signed to that aera, was my experience. Yet I mark it 
as tke epoch in which my nature first found an outlet 
for the tumultuous passions that boiled up within it, 
and in which I began to master the emotions which till 
then enslaved me. I then first learned what a fnend 
to man in all conditions of his life is Nature, and then 
first and then only I poured out the gushing fulness of 
my heart towards one that was rich to satisfy the depth 
of all my longings. 

** My father's house was distant about a mile from the 
sea, and between it and the rocky and indented beach, 
there was an irregular succession of wild and rough 
mountains, but no dwelling. In the leisure of the long 
summer days it became my delight to wander along 
the channelled solitude of the sequestered beach, while 
the dark waves of unpurposed passion swelled through 
my soul with the might and the energy with which the 
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all-kingly waters smote the shelving sands, or to repose 
within some rock-sheltered natural chamber, and bid my 
mind inhale the sentiments of force and majesty, that 
thickened the light of heaven and misted all the air that 
canopied the sea. 

" When I escaped from the feverish dissatisfaction 
i, which fretted me at home to the peace of the joy that 
reigned through this expansive scene, and gazed upon 
the beauty of the sea and brightness of the sky, whose 
light was a smile of gladness and whose twinkling mo-' 
tion was a thrill of pleasure, I said in the bitter grief of 
my heart, * Why am I alone unhappy V In the morn- 
ing I beheld the awakened waves fer shake their yellow 
tresses in the consciousness of coming joy, and the 
grave mists roll aside their curtains from the sky, and 
the scene of splendour open which was to prove a fes- 
tive holyday of rich contentment- to all inanimate na- - 
ture ; and in the bannered glory of the wide exulting 
noon, I saw the waters answer to the welkin in a thou- 
sand signals of form and isolour, returned as soon as 
made, and the world lying expanded in satiety of bliss ; ^ 
and when the sun recalled his rays in the decline of 
day, and the pomp of the show was over, and the ba-* 
nished breezes came home over the billows, like children, 
led away in the stately hours of exhibition, returning to 
their hall and play-ground when the domestic twilight 
had robed the garish scene in its familiar quiet, I recog- 
nized a yet intenser * sense of the sufficingness,' of na- 
ture to itself, wherein abundantness of love was placed 
through its perfectness ; and when, like an Etbiop 
Queen, night raised her jewelled head, to watch in the 
silence of her pale desertion, I knew that the sea sank 
to its gentle rest with the memory of not one .v^acant 
wiiti, and that the sky smiled in its still repose as it . 
dreamed of the rapture which the morrow would re-^ 
new. But neither in the shade of midnight nor in the 
glare of noon was there aught that soothed or satisfied 
my soul ; nor to me was the evening |ilacid or the 
morning glad ; and in this prodigality of bliss there was 
the anomaly of a, * creature framed hungry for joy,' 
yet with no *fit delights to stay its longings vast.' 
Neither before me nor behind was there a view that 
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gratified. The volcanic elements of passion distarbed 
my bosom ; I was restless everlastingly by the com- 
pulsion of my nature ; my feelings unstable, of neces- 
sity, like a frame falsely poised. Within, there was 
an instinct that urged my soul to search for some 
object, on which to spend its energies with the force 
and fulness of physical strength : and in those hours 
in which the softness of the scene subdued my spirit to 
ft gentler mood, there arose 

— Feelings of strange tumult, and soft pain ; 
And the whole heart exhaled into one want, 
fiut undefined and wandering. — 

" One morning, — and that time comes back upon me like 
a green vista opening through a mist,—- 1 marched down 
to my accustomed retreat beside the waves, in a serene 
and more buoyant mood than was my wont I reclined 
behind a low rock which hid me from the land, and 
gazed out upon the bright waters that were sparkling in 
the splendour of the laughing day. The fresh strength 
of the clear north wind had opened the depths of the 
sky, spiritual and unsullied, save where an occasional 
foamy patch of cloud still shivered in the trembling 
breeze. The strenuous joyousness that pervaded all the 
scene won me to a healthier tenderness of heart than 
I had long experienced. A thoughtful sigh rose through 
my frame, which was melancholy but not bitter. My 
fancy brought to me the hour in which as rich a ban- 
quet might be spread for me as now made up the glad- 
ness of Nature. While I was reclining in this temper, 
and feelings were flitting through my blood with the 
Intelligent distinctness of angel-eyed thoughts, I heard a 
slight noise above me, and starting from my seat, I be- 
held standing on the other side of the rock a young girl, 
.whose sweetness of beauty may not be uttered. Her 
form was slight, and as it was revealed, by the simpli- 
city of a girlish dress, which was neat though plain, 
seemed exquisitely delicate. Her face was bright with 
the tenderness of fairness which melted the t}eho]der*s 
heart. Her eye, which was of a faint blue, and whose 
watery glance was as mild as the trembling moonbeams 
on the waves, and whose orb was too soft to gaze upon, 
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was fixed on me as I appeared, with an inquiring plea- 
santness ; and her lip, which was arched like a bow, 
bore a gentle smile of wonder, which was too innocent 
to be turned to fear. Her hair, parted through the cen- 
tre by a snow-white line, was drawn back in irregular 
and graceful curls ; and her small hand, as white as the 
foam behind me, had been raised to her brow to shield 
her sight as she looked upon the sea, and was still held 
aloft, as the surprise of my rising fixed her like a little 
statue. Her countenance seemed to breathe the softness 
of a seraph's lineaments, and wore 

* A quiet and peculiar light, 
Like the dim circlet floating round a pearl.* 

But it is vain to analyse that charm whose speed of 
influence is its best spell ; and to me distance and dif- 
ference make the task doubly difl5cult. You will for- 
give me that a heart which so long has beaten obedient 
to far other impulses, finds it impossible to evoke from 
the deep caves of memory the impression of that coun- 
tenance which then stood lustrous with a halo of loveli- 
ness. I will borrow the words of the strongly-souled 
Dryden, the king of classic English verse, to convey a 
portion of the excellent mystery that dwelt in the aspect 
of this gentle girl — 

' As in perfumes, 
'Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost ; - 
Nor this part musk nor civet can we call. 
Nor amber, but a rich result of all : 
So she was ail a sweet* 

" As I looked upon her with a fluttered breast, the sub- 
duing softness of her glance sank into my spirit with 
an overpowering might, and my bosom throbbed so 
wildly that my senses almost failed, and agitation con- 
quered thought. I stepped near to her, and my eye 
shrank from hers, as if a feminine archangel smiled 
towards me. I had no strength to gaze upon her 
sunny features ; but with a wandering and uncertain 
eye I faltered forth my feelings in some broken words 
of breathless discomposure. • Oh !' I exclaimed, * you 
are very beautiful ! — Oh ! you are very beautiful ! May 
I not love you V There grew a dim smile of sweet sur- 
prise upon her lip, and s mild pleasure of no unwelcome 
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astonishment fixed the bright beaming of her dream-Iil&e 
eye. I raised to my lips her little snowy hand, and ex- 
claimed, with an ardour that was its own voucher of its 
truth, — * My darling I I love you with all my soul !— 
Will you not love me V 

" There was neither the reserve of suspicion, nor the 
retiringness of craft, to cause this timid maiden to fol- 
low any law but that of natural confidence and sinless 
inclination, and the affection which 1 ofiered was re- 
turned as freely as it was uttered. Neither before nor 
since has such gushing gladness oppressed my heart as 
when I then folded her to my bosom, for when my 
trembling lip met her flushed cheek I seemed to stand 
upon the threshold of exhaustless worlds of bliss. 

" By the satisfying object now presented to the aspira- 
tion of my spirit, I was at once relieved of a load of 
inward, obscure and nameless sufiering, and at the same 
time presented with the brightest and most real joy that 
man can feel To possess emotions which lie within 
the bosom, all-vital but unoccupied, is a goading grief, 
under which the heart never rests but in anxious weari- 
ness, and never acts but under a bitter sense of the 
vanity of its excitement. To find a full and comprehen- 
sive hope on which the idleness of interest may fix and 
brace itself, spreads through the veins a glad sense of 
keen and earnest health, which in itself is ecstacy. To 
unveil the thick covering of lonely reserve which has 
bound in the utterance of the soul's deep longings, and 
to receive the reflected day of reciprocated passions, is 
like 

Morning to the mind ; 
Which spreads the beauteous seniimerUe abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.* 

" Not by bread alone does man live, neither upon the 
food of the substantial and the sensible, or the real and 
the actual, or the definite and the true, can he sustain 
his being ; but of the infinite and the impalpable, the 
unseen, the visionary and the impossible, he must taste 
or die. To bask in the sunlight of a dream which shall 
never be fulfilled, — to be enraptured by a prospect which 
he never can approach, — to be ravished by the com- 

• Nat Lee. 
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panlonship of joys that have no form nor place, — is the 
fate and the felicity of man ; and in this behalf, the destiny 
and delight of his soul are filled by love. For the young 
mind to discover that the wishes which he deemed 
were weaknesses, and that the agitations which the con- 
duct of his fellows and the language of the world had 
caused him to feel ashamed of and to be abased by, 
have become ennobled and dignified by the participa- 
tion of another, and that is majestic which till then 
seemed morbid, and that an immortal fountain of hap- 
piness which he had thought an undying source of 
misery, is as suddien a transformation as the alchemy of 
fortune can furnish. Whatever may be implied in the 
change from a slave to a sovereign, is performed in this 
case ; for to sufier by an inward sting when those around 
seem happy, is a degrading thraldom, and to be con- 
tented by an inward joy which others cannot partake, 
is a lordly exaltation. Whatever of gay surprise is felt 
by him who reclines a poor man and rises rich, is felt 
in this ; for there is no poverty like that of spirit, and 
no wealth so exhaustless as that of a serene soul. 
Whatever difierence may exist between the helpless 
and the powerful, is shown in this ; for what feebleness 
is so dire as that of defective self-confidence, and what 
strength so great as that which finds the spur and solace 
of its life in the condition of its own bosom? 

" Why should I repeat to you the long detail of a heart 
passing by rapid but endless progress from a frigid soli- 
tude of being to the glowing warmth of fellowship of 
mind ? — It is needless to dwell upon the gushing words 
of earnest sympathy which were poured from bosoms 
whose emotions were winged with the eagerness of open- 
ing youth, and in whose natures the glow of sympathy 
spread abroad the gladness of a new creation. Of her 
femily and condition I cared to know nothing. Blindly 
and impetuously my fi-etted spirit plunged into a sen- 
suous dream of feeling, and intolerant of the past and 
contemptuous of the future, I drank from the tide of 
passion, and was happy. Love was to me as the 
copious, rich air, which my soul long gasping breathless 
breathed at last. It was not as a hue, tinting with de- 
light what bad once been dark, nor was it as an odour, 
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that floating amidst familiar scenes, pleased the sense in 
spots where it once had pined ; but it was in itself sub- 
stantia] essence ; — a form to touch, a shape to handle 
and embrace. To walk amid the stainless whiteness of 
tlie unvestured cliffs, in worded worship of this splendid 
being, — to sit beside her sweetness in some little cove 
of tender turf and daisied softness, and be silent — was 
the brightness of gladness to me. That battlingness of 
mood — that impatient antagonism of temper, in which 1 
had till then regarded all that was around me, had changed 
at once into a content born of peace, and ripened rapidly 
into a sympathy produced by joy. The " unassisted 
heart' which in its solitary inanimation had been as 
* barren clay' which * of its native self could nothing 
feed' or find, was now ' softened into feeling, soothed 
and tamed' by the transforming influence of a warm 
bosom near it ; and thus the mind, united in society of 
ease, rose into brotherhood with the majestic forms of 
earth and heaven, above me and around. I flung my- 
self into this enjoyment, as one would dive. beneath the 
wave to cool the force of his persecuted frame, and hide 
from bitter foes. The whole aspect of nature beamed 
with an intelligence which it had never before borne to 
my eye. The light in which a gentler and a happier 
spirit dwelt, and which its presence shed around, be- 
came the imparted medium of my own perceptions, and 
like the lamp of Firdousi, it revealed the mystic sense 
of what before had been blank. The brightness of her 
nature illuminated what was dark in mine, and gave the 
health of companionship to feelings which had been 
wont to repine in fretful solitude. As I sat beside this 
lovely person, and every word she uttered accorded 
with my own emotions, if seemed to me as if I had 
been familiar with her spirit through endless ages,— 
almost, indeed, as if she had my own spirit elevated 
and beautified. 

»» Over a life thus wildly happy, many days passed by. 
My being was shrouded in these thoughts as in a vi- 
sion. Beyond that world which tumultuous affection 
created around me, I had no consciousness ; of the ac* 
tual earth I noticed nothing and I thought nothing. 
When separated from her, I went through the business 
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of my station with a vacant eye and an absent spirit, 
and my imagination still lingered amid the scenes which 
I had lefl. The golden light of that radiant sphere in 
which these chosen hours were bathed, clung ever 
about the daily path of my common duties. Other joys 
seemed to present but a dark, and dim, and divided 
being, and from the coldness of the half insensible con- 
dition they produced I rushed back to sympathy and 
union with that which seemed the better portion of a 
severed soul. As one who has accustomed his system 
to the excitement of stimulating drugs Until that exaUa- 
tion of feeling has become the natural and necessary 
condition of his common life, and ordinary feelings have 
become wearisome, so I having feasted my spirit on the 
rich food of intense and elevated sympathy, found the 
moderate pleasures of the world tedious and unprofita- 
ble. 

" One evening when I had parted from this delightful 
person, and was making my way home in the close of 
the afternoon, I observed the figure of a person whom I 
recognized as being a confidential attendant of my fa-^ 
ther, concealing himself behind an irregular portion of 
the cliffs where he appeared to have placed himself for 
the purpose of observing my movements. Before I had 
reached home he overtook and joined me, and the tone 
of his manner which was tinged with some of the * in- 
solence of office' confirmed my impression that he had 
been employed to watch and report what business car- 
ried me to that part of the coast. He intimated no- 
thing of the kind, however, and no impression or beha- 
viour on the part of my father, or any of the family, led 
me to suppose that any notice was taken or disapproval 
felt of the connexion which I had thus formed with one 
wholly unknown to all of them. 

" A few evenings after this my father sent for me to 
his study, and informed me that he was about to set 
out on the following morning on a tour to the south of 
England, to visit some of his friends at their country 
seats, and that he would feel himself very happy and 
Tery honoured in being favoured with the company of 
his son. The manly suaviiy of courtesy with which 
my father addressed me, placing me at once upon a 
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footing with himself, rendered me incapable of declining 
his generous offer, and when he went on to hint very 
delicately that he had planned this tour chiefly for the 
sake of introducing his son to the acquaintance of some 
of his noble friends whose countenance in aAer life 
might be of service to him, and added that he antici- 
pated great pleasure in cultivating during the leisure of 
a journey a greater intimacy with me than the nature 
of his occupations at home permitted. I was too much 
flattered and delighted with the prospect thus held out, 
to do any thing but express my sincere gratitude for 
his ofler, and a hearty acceptance of his kindness. I 
felt, indeed, as much estTiilarated and gladdened by the 
familiar and coniGdential manner exhibited by my fa- 
ther, who had previously withheld all expression of sym- 
pathy or regard, as by the promise of enjoyment which 
his design presented. I retired to my chamber in a 
more airy temper than was usual with me, and with 
gay and golden visions floating through my fancy ; and 
it was not till I had become thoroughly occupied with 
the gay scenes which I pictured in advance, that I re- 
membered that this expedition would separate me from 
the being who had so long been the only pleasure of 
my days. I might be compelled, too, to part from her 
without an opportunity to explain the cause of my ab- 
sence and assure her of the fidelity which I bore to her 
and which my speedy return would assert. However, 
I reflected that my father would not begin his journey 
. at a very early hour of the day, and that I should in all 
probability have time to run to the sea-side, where I 
hoped to meet her, before we set out. Calming my 
mind with this resolution, I reverted to the gratifications 
which were in store for me on the tour, and spent the 
night in imagining the objects I should see, until sleep 
closed my eyes. When I awoke on the following morn- 
ing, the sun was shining in at me, and instead of the 
early start which I had intended, I found that I had 
slept considerably past my usual hour of rising. . When 
I descended to the breakfast-room, I perceived that the 
travelling chaise was at the door ; and my father, who 
was just rising from the table, desired me to drink my 
coffee as quickly as possible, as we should set off in 
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five iQinutes. In the confusion of the moment, twenty 
crude pJans of sending intelligence to the girl whom I 
was leaving passed through my mind, of which two 
alone seemed practicable, — to leave a message to be 
conveyed by one of the servants, or to pretend that I 
had left something of value on the shore, and to go 
down there on pretext of looking for it. The embar- 
rassment of being obliged to direct a dozen matters of 
arrangement about which I was asked prevented my 
taking any clear conclusion, and while I was debating 
confusedly what I should do, my father called out that 
all was ready, and lifting me into the coach, while bash- 
fulness and perplexity kept me from executing either 
of the^ plans I had designed, we drove rapidly off. 
Cursing the circumstances which balked me, 1 sub- 
mitted to their control. 

" My tour proved far less agreeable than I had expect- 
ed. It carried me into social scenes for which I was 
unfitted. My morbid temper prevented my joining in 
conversation in the companies to which I was present- 
ed, and made me feel acutely the failure which itself 
had caused. Incensed by my incapacity, and stung by 
my father's comments on my stupidity, I returned home 
gloomy and fretted. I flew to the sea-side to meet the 
joy in which I had been wont to forget all pains and 
weaknesses. The object of my search was not to be . 
found. I sought her dwelling: it was in the occupancy 
of another family, and I learned that she for whom 1 in- 
quired had been married the week before, and that the 
whole party had moved at once from the neighbour- 
hood. The barren and abasing desperation which 
gathered over me as I heard this tale, * making the sun 
like blood, the earth a tomb,' I have not power to de- 
scribe. I was without a friend, without a consolation 
in the world. 1 had never strengthened myself within, 
to encounter the adversity which might be nigh, but had 
leaned on that which was without, for comfort ; and 
that had failed. The abject, goading weakness of my 
former days returned upon me, 

'The fear that kills; 
The hope that is onwilling to be fed.' 
VOL. IL 19 
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"In a blind numbness of feeling which made me insen- 
sible to every source of contentment I turned towards 
the shore. Even the memory of what I had once en- 
joyed there, had passed from my thoughts. 

" In a dull, blank mood of dreary misery I strolled 
sullenly along the beach. That time I remember as an 
incident of yesterday. The evening was dark with the 
gloom of a protracted storm, and the air was heavy 
with thick vapours. An agony of despondency gathered 
in my bosom. My life seemed stripped of every leaf 
and bud of hope; I could look no where for a comfort or 
a joy. Within my heart there was a restless striving after 
happiness which now goaded me on to feel intensely 
the vacuity of purpose which disappointment had left 
behind, and to brood almost to madness upon the ab- 
sence of a rich delight on which my soul might leap. It 
was the cowardice of a mind that shrank from encoun- 
tering the smallest pain that thus drove me upon the 
thorns of torture to escape from moderate grief. A dis- 
eased sensibility which strove to be gratified, made me 
think that existence was wasted unless I enjoyed in- 
tensely. Despising the indifferent interest of ordinary 
feeling, my passions had been spoilt and pampered into 
a despotic craving after boundless bliss ; and that this 
was unattainable, fretted and vexed me almost to de- 
spair. As in the morbidness of a reason * covetous to 
feel, and impotent to bear,' I wrung torture from my 
troubles, my spirit writhed beneath its suflfering, until 
the added sadness of successive moments weighed me 
down with a distress intolerable. Brought thus to a 
wo that mocked endurance, I gnashed my teeth with 
rage, and roused all the powers of my outraged soul ! 
• Why,* I exclaimed, * am I thus cursed above my fel- 
lows 1 Why am I thus tormented by these griefs 1 I 
will defy their pangs: I will combat with xny calamity, 
and strangle the life of suflfering within me.* In that 
crisis and struggle of my soul there arose within me a 
clear spirit of power which rolled away the clouds 
which had pressed me to the earth, and' in the self-same 
moment I felt strong and at peace. In the armour of 
confidence and the panoply of resolution I turned and 
fronted the pain which had persecuted me. The fury 
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of desperation had given me a might which laughed 
their energy to scorn. They might break against me 
and break over me, but could not sweep me with them. 
It was the eiffort to escape from them and be purely 
happy without a thought being ruffled by a contest 
with annoyance which had given them such power to 
harass ; but when I renounced the hoarded hope of 
joy, and flung myself agaiast the storm that it might 
do its worst, it had no farther strength to harm me. I 
battled against the keenness of sensibility, and it shrank 
away within me; I flung feebleness beneath my feet, 
and a firmer peace than I had ever known was the re- 
ward I reaped. In that hour I felt the immortal truth 
of that sentiment of the poet which should be graven 
on the breast of every man : — * To be weak, is to be 
miserable.' 

•* With an eye that kindled with the fire of a fixed 
determination, and a brow where control was throned 
with calmness, I looked out upon the sea with an eleva- 
tion and a happiness, which till then, I had not enjoyed. 
It was not that I had found aught to gratify the long- 
ings of my bosom, but that I had rooted from my heart 
the sting and lust of insane desire ; and then the na- 
tural temper of a mind at rest, was a state of placid 
joy. Till now, I had urged my feelings outward and 
striven to find a pleasure in the external, and this effort 
had racked my bosom with a necessary pain ; but when 
I threw up the struggle, and tore from my mind the 
cravings to possess the palpable, which had fixed upon 
a thousand objects and distracted it in all the directions 
where they clung, I left my spirit to itself, and in the 
composure of quietude then welled from its depths the 
living waters of natural contentment. Thus did I turn 
right on the failure of all my hopes, and reached suc- 
cess; and thus did I enter the perfect palace I had 
striven to frame, by walking over the ruins of the scaf- 
foldhig I had erected to build it. * The heart is its own 
place,' and for creating that food of happiness which 
it requires is * all-sufficient to itself.' It has vitality 
and a generating principle within itself, and if we will 
refrain to cumber it with material impressions and 
thoughts which are alien to its essence, it will evolve 
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supplies that satisfy, while the mind forgets to toil, and 
the wish has ceased to strive and stimulate. In truth, 
the heart alone works out that peace which makes life 
lovely, and of its operations the reason takes no cogni- 
zance, and man, whose reason is his identity, is un- 
aware till he feels the effect ; but if by any qualities of 
whose exertion we are conscious we labour to be happy 
and to enjoy, we bring to the task powers which have 
no such function, and whose exercise in a work un- 
fitted to their strength gives pain and failure. Thus did 
I learn, that henceforth I was to be happy by no more 
caring for happiness, and that I must let feeling sway 
about as it will, and place all my joy in the serenity of 
my mind. I am not certain that you will understand 
what I have said, for peculiar feelings of the spirit are 
like peculiar senses of the body, and their qualities can- 
not be understood save by those who possess them. 
But I have thought it necessary to give you this detail, 
in order that you might learn that the circumstance 
which gave me all my power and stamped upon my 
life that individuality which it has exhibited, was the 
enfranchisement which I in this hour obtained from all 
influence of feefingn and that you might learn that this 
release was obtained by the psycholical discovery then 
made, that feeling is not the impression of an object or 
an incident, but the heart's resistance to the impression 
— the passion's reaction against an impulse ; and that 
suffering, both of pain and pleasure, is annilrllated by 
letting sensibility take its free swing through the breast 
and making no opposition to it, just as the boisterous 
breakers would be destroyed by removing the barrier 
of the shore on which they lean to crest themselves. 
Thus by preserving my bosom passive, and never mind- 
ing what was wrought within it, I have delivered my- 
self from feeling and have been left capable to carve out 
in action the history of an existence, whose only archi- 
tect was reason, and you will guess how free I was 
when you remember that feeling is the only bail we 
give to virtue, the only veto which morality has upon 
our conduct, and the only handle by which Deity directs 
our souls. In confirmation of what I have said, I may 
remark that the Scriptures, which contain a system of 
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the most profound philosophy which was ever deduced 
from a consummate penetration into the nature of man, 
propose to liberate us from the tyranny of evil passions 
by preserving the soul in peace. * Fret not thyself be- 
cause of the ungodly,' says King David; and again, 
* Fret not thyself, else shalt thou be tempted to do evil' 

From that moment I had attained that majesty of 
moral freedom which is mental power, and which, per- 
haps, the Stoic sought ; ** Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex 
denique regum." By including within my own bosom 
all that I was subject to, or cared for, and placing all 
my consciousness in my intellect, I was beyond all out- 
ward sway whether its throne were earth or heaven or 
hell. Punishment could no more fasten upon my soul, 
than upon the ever-yielding form of Proteus. God had 
no more control of me ; he might go his way, and I 
should go mine. I had learned the secret by which he 
keeps his own supremacy, for his nature charged with 
sensibility is yet painless in its power. Henceforth, 
there were two of us to reign. 

I have said, that the apathy which the Stoics assumed, 
was perhaps, the independence which I had won. But 
I marked the error which destroyed their system. They 
sought, without composing their spirits to that peaceful- 
ness which is piety, to stave off suffering by indifference 
or defiantness, and yet dwell in the quietness of thought 
or conversation, and not compel their attention to be 
absorbed by some great object and their mind to be 
ever struggling after some great end. This is being 
wise by halves. It will, indeed, take away the sting 
which there is in the influences of all which is external; 
but there live within the soul wild lusts and tyrannous 
desires, and longings after that which excites and in- 
terests, and if these have no aim nor quarry, the tumult 
of their restiveness will make the breast uneasy, and 
having nothing outward to stay their hunger they will 
agitate and annoy the calmness of the heart. To be 
thoroughly beyond the reach of disturbance and weak- 
ness, we must forget our moral being ; we must lose 
our personality in the madness of a mind goaded by 
ambition, and the eagerness of an unresting intellect, 
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must drink up all the softness of sensibility. This 
rapid vehemence of reason can only be kept up by the 
incessant excitement of action. As the nightingale 
leans its breast against a thorn to sing, so must atten- 
tion be braced against some great effort that the mute 
melody of the heart's composure may gush forth. This 
necessity I distinctly saw, and that idleness might not 
fret the knot by which I had bound the unruliness of 
passion, I resolved to plunge into the strife of action 
and entertain reflections with only the various events 
of safe or successless enterprise. 

" When I returned to my home on that evening, I was 
a far different man from what I had gone out Before, 
it had seemed as if all and all things had been leagued 
to persecute and pain me; now, I looked resolutely 
upon the scene of life which was around me, and hos- 
tility shrank back, and I was safe and free. What if 
taunt and insult were showered upon me? I could suf- 
fer, yet not be overwhelmed. I despised opinion ; hap- 
py in the selfish ardour of an earnest intellect, and the 
strong clear sense of individuality. Cutting off all men- 
tal fellowship with externality, and finding in the depths 
of my- own glowing spirit all the joy I sought, I was be- 
yond injury and above assault. Sweet is the taste of 
strong existence ; the full throb of concentered life is 
the most strenuous bliss we know. That secured, we 
are cut loose from all the fastenings and the fetters by 
which the pursuit of happiness binds us to the world 
and draws us abroad. No man who has not attained 
this contentedness with self, can feel that he is wholly 
delivered from the thraldom of surrounding things, and 
equal to endeavour, promptly and unpausingly, every 
thing which his wish suggests or his reason recom- 
mends. The seeking or the cherishment of love, re- 
gard for character or voices of praise, admiration of 
things or respect for men, these and other sentiments 
which connect us with what we see, compromit the 
energy of the mind to dare what it desires. For the 
mind leaves its trail upon the objects on which with 
meekness or regard it clings or lingers, and thus are 
they no longer the passive prey of power, but portions 
of a soul which that subtraction hath weakened, and 
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thus have we given hostages to enterprise. I resolved 
to place my enjoyment on none and nothing but myself; 
certain, thus, that the sources of pleasure would only 
fail with life, I determined that 

My own feelings should be my meed 
The only guerdon I would ever kno^r. 

My life should thenceforth have only the interest that 
there is in inward might, and the joy that dwells in 
kingliness of thought. Upon none other can the Eter- 
nal feed, nor can his bliss be any thing but the fruition 
of his own essence. I tore from my nature all those 
ties of affection and consideration which, though 
they be Lilliputian, confine us to the earth. And when 
love and fear, which are the two-edged sword of the 
cherubim, whose waving drives back the soul from 
attempting the apparent paradise of unrestrained de- 
sire, had been stricken from their throne, is it wonder- 
ful that the spirit darkened into a demon of ambition 7 
The heart in its naked savage state burns with a fierce 
jealousy of things and a ferocious hate of men ; and all 
the virtues which our imperfect state attains, are but 
the rest or the restraint of passions never subdued. 
And thus has it been wisely said by one whose genius 
•may speak e'en bonneted,' to Shakspeare's, and 
whose words have in them as much of the trumpet tone 
of immortality as any that have startled the silence of 
centuries. 

O, sages have found out that man is born 
For various ends — to love, to know. Has ever 
One stumbled in his search on any signs 
Of a nature in him form*d to hate 7 To hate? 
If that be man*s true object which evokes 
His powers in fullest strength, be sure His hate. 

" This feeling, which, when its object is an individual, 
is concentrated into malignity, becomes ambition when 
it spreads over a broader scene of persons, place, and 
time. But in all its forms it is fed by bitterness and 
directed by selfishness. The expansion of its object 
takes from it that vehemence and strangling turbidness 
of fervour which when it strives with individuals dis- 
turbs the possessor's breast with a surcharge of feeling, 
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and the wideness of its scope makes ardour calm and 
exalts enmity into generosity of scorn. 

** There is no pleasure like that of conscious power ; 
there is no rapture like the rankness of the joy infused 
by the lonely sense of un participated triumph. Life in 
its barrenness is delight ; and when we refuse to dissolve 
the strength of our existence in the weakness of com- 
panionship with any thing that encircles us, and charge 
our soul with the intensity of unshared purpose, we se- 
cure a gladness which is as deep as our vitality and as 
imperishable as our spirits. The lover leans upon a 
cloud, and builds his seat in the branches of an annual 
stem that knows no second growth ; the miser rakes 
hillocks in the sea-sapped sand; and the toiler after 
fame heaps favours on the wind ; but he who will live 
in solitude of strength and know no source of comfort 
beyond his own bosom is like God, the perfect poet, 

* Who in his own person acts hii own creations :* 

success is undivided gratefulness, and defeat is only a 
darker and a grosser form of exultation. 

" Then did I seek the loneliness of the mountain-mar- 
gined ocean with a pleasure and a profit before un- 
known. In the energetic calmness of that mighty 
scene, I mastered and developed in its fulness that 
depth of passion which in an hour had grown within 
my breast from infancy to manhood. I lay along the 
shaded beach, and pondered the grandness of the spec- 
tacle till my soul was fed and strengthened on the at- 
mosphere of might which surrounded the view,, and 
thus by unconscious growth was my spirit matured, 
and 

The eye can never choose but see ; / 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where'er they be, ^ 

Against or with our wilL 

Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

" There is no form or phase of moral being In which 
there is not enwrapped a seed of wisdom. Suffering is 
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but a ploughshare that reveals the hidden wealth of the 
nature which it furrows, and calamity is but a blast 
which exposes the pearly treasures of a deep which had 
else seemed void or worthless. Thus I reaped rich 
benefit from pain which, as it passed had only made me 
writhe ; from my own weakness I learned to explore 
the infirmity of others. I had felt every link of the ^ 
moral fetters by which the nature of man is bound and 
led, and the ineffaceable memory of my own experience 
would serve as a mirror in which to read the means by 
which the slavery of others might be regulated to re- 
ward. A saner and a calmer state of feeling had de- 
livered me from the morbidness of temper in which I 
once supposed that my emotions were peculiar to my- 
self, and that all that the world endured was alien to 
my nature ; and I now perceived that precisely in pro- 
portion to the severeness of the subjugation under which 
I had laboured would be the mastery which the same 
power would enable me to attain over others. I could 
sit in the centre of a thousand schemes, and calm as 
the central point of a revolving system, and silent as 
the resistless breadth of the sweeping whirlpool, could 
behold mankind self-ruined for my good. The forces 
by which the human race are driven and destroyed 
exist abundantly in their own proud passions, and to 
control to gainfulness the blindness of this self-sought 
headlong tyranny nothing is demanded but an eye of 
clearness and a heart of steel. The ship of the world's 
history sails along before winds that spring up at every 
step and never cease : and he who amid the bustling 
crowd will lay his hand upon the rudder, may bid her 
make what port he pleases. 

" To the unthoughtful observer of results, it seems 
that the life of men is capricious, uncertain, and void of 
law — that his course is like the current of a brook whiqh 
drives along equally eager in a thousand inconsistent 
directions, and not the less earnest because it has no 
purpose. Yet those who more closely scan the work- 
ings of the bosom, well know that the wildness of hu- 
man action serves a rule, and that the labyrinth of 
human motives has its file ; even as the brook, disor- 
dered as it appears, obeys a course which the geometer 
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may measure and the arithmetician may define. What- 
ever may be the volcanic chaos of thoughts and pas- 
sions that convulses the bosom, man must always obey% 
the strongest motive. Play that spell with judgment, 
and you control the world. Weigh inducements as in 
scales of diamond, and scrutinise character as if its 
lines were veins in a gold-mine's chart, and you may 
sit in your chamber and direct masses, with the force 
and the exactness of sway with which the sun, even 
when unseen and unremembered whirls worlds around 
him as if every ray of his glory was an arm of Titan 
power. If in morals it be an important truth tiiat 

Chance can do nothing ; — ^there's no turn of earth 
No, not the blowing of the summer wind, 
Or the unstable sailing of a cloud, 
But hath a will that orders it ; 

equally certain and equally valuable in politics is it, that 
action cannot choose but follow a fixed path of influ- 
ence, and that conduct is always '^ the creature of con- 
trol. Therefore may the man who is covetous of power 
ake home to his heart the firm conclusion that there is 
a^means by which his despot will may work out in life 
what ends it orders. A commanding intellect may frame 
ascendancy into tf system, and reduce persuasion to a 
science. Strength of resolution is, in itself, dominion 
and ability ; and there is a seed of sovereignty in the 
bareness of unflinching determination. To this must 
be ascribed the inexplicable constancy of that* success 
for which Sylla would have deified Fortune ; and Ci- 
cero acknowledged its virtue, though he refused to ex- 
plore its origin, when he recommended that Pompey 
should be appointed general because he had always 
been lucky. There is a natural majesty in depth of 
purpose, and common minds, yea and the unreflecting 
course of things is rebuked before it, 'as it is said 
Mark Antony was by Caesar,' while yet exertion 
slumbers. The whole condition of existence and the 
entire constitution of society aids that supremacy which 
he who has escaped the weakness of feeling by accident 
or eflfort is entitled to aspire to. For the nature of our 
relations, especially in early life, and the tendency of 
our education, is such oB to make us in all things de- 
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pendent The contrivance of families and the prolonga- 
tion of parental authority teaches us to lean upon the 
ftdvice of others, and never to feel satisfied with pro- 
ceeding. In religion we are pupils to the day of our 
death, and so false and artificial is our scheme of jus- 
tice, that we must be blindfolded and submissive while 
we beg another to reach for us that privilege which is 
our own by right. 

" But while the inventions of men thus favour our 
sway by securing the inferiority of others, the appoint- 
ments of nature are equally serviceable by enabling us 
to develope a distinct superiority in ourselves. For it is 
in the power of all men to make their minds and their 
characters whatever they please. The cant which per- 
vades the world, respecting genius and natural ability, 
is a groundless notion contrived by the eminent that 
they might share the honour of a superior nature, and 
admitted by the inferior that they might escape the im- 
putation of having wasted their powers. There are 
moral but not mental differences between men. All 
may attain what they are disposed to attempt ; in other 
words, men's designs and projects are always commen- 
surate with their genius. And this has been admitted 
by the great master of ethical wisdom, where he says, 
* It is, I believe, a very just observation, that men's am- 
bition is generally proportionate to their capacity. 
Providence seldom sends any into the world, with an 
inclination tb attempt great things, who have not abili- 
ties likewise to perform them.' I therefore assert no- 
thing which the most scrupulous thinker will refuse to 
admit when I declare that man may do whatever he 
will, and that any man may accomplish whatever he 
will undertake. But I maintain that there is no limit to 
the extent of the developement and improvement by 
which the mental faculties may be enlarged. What 
quality is there of the mind or of the temper which may 
not be advanced by care and culture till it exceeds the 
primary possession as the oak transcends the acorn? 
Mind is in its essence endowed with the capacity of be- 
ing indefinitely developed, and he who will forget the 
toys of joy, and .trifles of indolence, and bend all the 
power of an earnest purpose tp the task of evolving the 
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deep and endless strength that inhabits the intellect, 
may measure himself at last against the mightiest of 
earth's moral monarchs. Look upon the gravest and 
the greatest, whose inlaid copiousness of character 
sliows no touch of natural weakness, and remember 
that all of them once rolled the hoop in the insignificant 
carelessness of childhood, and you will learn what mira- 
cles of transformation, fixed intention and a constant 
toil will work. It has been said that the child is parent 
of the man, and if it be meant that there is as little mo- 
ral resemblance between the epochs as generally exists 
between the relatives, the remark is true ; for the rest, 
between the infant and the adult there needs to be as 
little similitude in spirit as in feature. Let any one form 
a rigorous habit of thinking on all the aflfairs of life, and 
although he may generally think inaccurately and al« 
ways feebly, yet as the great herd of men never think 
at all — thought, in tact, being the rarest thing in exist- 
ence' — his perseverance even in a scanty method of 
regulation will give him the same certain and incalcula- 
ble superiority over the multitude that the half-disci- 
plined soldiery of Egypt, though not to be named with 
the armies of Europe, possess over the hordes of the 
desert. The occasional vigour of passion and the tem- 
porary exertion of momentary ambition must always 
yield to a prolonged and intelligent system of operation. 
• Think wrong, and welcome,' said Lessing ; * but 
think;' and that maxim is the plain corner-stone of 
greatness. Reflection is a faculty which more than all 
others is extended and improved by exercise, and with 
it are advanced in like degree all the subsidiary quali- 
ties of the mind ; for the custom of thought generates 
the habit of thoughtfulness. 

" Those who look vacantly at the way of the world &I1 
into a notion that life is a broad and resistless stream oi 
events which passes on its appointed course with a 
might that is not to be influenced by the agency of man» 
and a destructiveness that, at best, he can only escape. 
Such gaping theorists should remember that a plough- ' 
share has often turned the channel of a river, and that 
the facility of the change is in proportion to the yiolence 
of the waters. If men will only look Occurrence in the 
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face, and grapple keenly with Circumstance in a vehe- 
mence of temper that knows but to prevail or perish, 
God and our station must bemock our nature if the 
victory is not gained. What on earth is the mind's 
master ? and shall the arm of the Days be alone invin- 
cible ? The substance of the future is an unfixed and 
fluent thing, and man may bid it pass through what 
mould of the present he pleases, into that region of the 
Past where its shape petrifies into a firmness which is 
the only thing unchangeable in time. Men, dreaming 
in their chairs, picture to their thoughts a stern and iron- 
fronted being, whom they call Fate or Destiny, weigh- 
ing down the course of incidents with a benumbing 
force which it is vain to combat. But this power is only 
the grand nominal resultant of the efforts of myriads of 
small human minds, and if these can be conquered in 
detail, that will be changed in its imposing unity. His- 
tory is not a plant, which is swollen to a fore-ordered 
size by an inward might of seminal strength, but is a 
coral form created into method by a thousand blindly- 
toiling insects, and cannot their toil be made a task 1 
Wherever there is life there is volition ; and wherever 
there is volition there may be control. 

** That subjugation of mankind to the wishes and pur- 
poses of an individual, which is what ambition craves, 
is less the forging of a chain than the brandishing of a 
whip ; for men are born in slavery and cradled in thral- 
dom. As long as the passions constitute a portion of 
our being, be assured that in your dealings with men 
you treat with the servile spirits of mental serfs and 
moral Helots. He who, either by an instant strength 
that shall destroy passion or a constant vigilance that 
shall detect and shun its lash, emancipates himself from 
the bonds which are his birth-doom, rises above this 
born equality of subjection and becomes king, not by 
depressing others, but by elevating himself. Every 
passion is by its nature an injury to our nature and an 
enemy of our power. Love is a fester of the fancy, and 
by the incessant shapes of gaudy fiction which it flashes 
before the consciousness, the mind itself is fretted to 
disease, as animals are maddened by the persecution of 
their own shadows. No drug dnuikens the sense like 
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Vanity. The motliesi wear that ever fool was coated 
in, is the robe of Pride. Ambition sets the eyes so high 
that they cannot see the rock which is before the feet. 
Cunning loops leashes for its own limbs. Revenge is 
the unreasoning rage that leaves its life in the wound 
it makes. Then, there is Jealousy, to distort straight- 
ness and bend light till It shows every colour that it 
pleases; Anger, .to drown the judgment in its furious 
waters ; Hate, to darken and disturb the air of the in- 
tellect. Then there are habits of the mind, good or 
bad, which warp and wear it ; Patriotism, Love of Prin- 
ciple, Religion — which are intoxications of the reason. 
Moreover, most of those mental faculties which make 
up men*s fancied greatness, are in truth, detractions 
from his power and obstacles to his progress. Imagi- 
nation, like a marsh, is ever sending up its painted mists 
to conceal reality, delude observation, and dilute reso- 
lution. Memory, like a superannuated tutor, is annoy- 
ing the reason with its pedantic counsels. Even Inven- 
tion and the Logical Faculty, bright, though they may 
be, and keen, as the sword of the cherubim, yet by the 
delay of their variety and depth, they plague decision in 
those momentous instants in the heat of action, whose 
epitaph is * Resolve any thing; but Resolve.' Thus 
are men blinded by the brilliance of their own best 
powers, and thus are the most splendid attributes of 
humanity but the expanded pinion by which the fowler 
snares the eagle. 

**That mind is might, and that of Dominion, in things 
moral or material. Thought is the only Vizier, are truths 
every where asserted. Yet what is mind, unless it is 
exercised, or thought, unless it is applied ? In daring 
to put forth their strength, lies the difiference of those 
who differ not in strength. The exercise of mental 
power is a talent or a spirit apart from the power it 
brings out ; for plebeian reason, like books, bears no 
label which directs its use, and the highest order of in- 
tellect is separated from the commonest order of com- 
prehension less by the size and splendour of its weapons, 
^ than by an acquaintance with the method of employing 
them. It is idle then to talk of all being equal, because 
all possess reason ; that is only the fmi an which are 
painted the distinctions of using or neglecting reason. 
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Intellect roust be measured if we would know the actual 
value of humanity ; the exertion of it is to be estimated 
if we would learn the comparative power of individuals. 
The latter determines the relative positions of men in 
life, and may be referred to as a thing which some will 
exhibit and others will not. Thought is, perhaps, the 
most painful eflfort that caTi be endured ; and an ob- 
serving thinker has told us that people will, in general, 
do any thing to escape from it. He, therefore, that will 
practice meditation, may reasonably expect advantage 
over the many ; for he has a precise and palpable power 
which they have not, and never will have. In such a 
man the expectation of pre-eminence cannot be pre- 
sumptuous. 

•' Self-dependence, then, which generates all that is 
grand in plan and power, is the great source of strength ; 
and piety, which wraps up the reason in a distant dream 
and warps the will by the force of one huge attraction, 
is the great source of weakness. These break up the 
natural equality of men ; and they teach us that by cul- 
tivating the one and renouncing the other we may at- 
tain what height of place we wish. Religion is the 
master spell of mortal tyranny, and to Ambition it sug- 
gests a double sureness of success; in the inherent 
weakness which its long influence has induced in men, 
and in showing by its prevalence, that man is naturally 
prone to worship. The religious part of the world is, 
therefore, fitted for vassalage by slavishness of temper ; 
and the irreligious portion, by wandering from the pro- 
per object of the adoring sense within them, are com- 
pelled, by the necessity of their nature, to create from 
humanity, some likeness of God, for the satisfaction of 
their own spirit. The tyranny of pious epochs is, there- 
fore, debased and grovelling ; that of faithless nations is 
willingly and passionately glad. By whatever qualities 
man is raised to God, by them may man be subdued to 
man. The bonds are not excepted in the similitude 
the Christian bears to Paul. All the powers by which 
our race is strengthened in its contests, are clouded and 
enfeebled by the air of devotion : Selfishness, the sen- 
tinel of safety, is lulled to indifference ; Charity blinds 
the eye of Suspicion ; prayer quenches the earnest spirit 
of self-reliance ; the hope of heaven deadens the enter- 
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prise of earth ; and meekness, hnmflity, and the other 
virtues are the alphabets of spiritual feebleness. These 
qualities are, perhaps, rarely attained ; but the effort to 
win them, fixes the attention on the state of the heart 
within, and prevents that scrutiny of outward things 
which is necessary to victory in worldly inatters. It 
is indeed true, that religion, when in some enthusiastic 
form it addresses itself to one great passion in an earn- 
est breast, is capable of being an incitement to high 
action and unconquerable zeal ; but it will always be 
found that those, in whom sincere piety has kindled the 
flame of great ambition, have, by the aUiance, lost in 
prudence as much as they have gained hi power ; for 
superstition may be an impulse and a spur, but cannot 
be a guide. A blind energy that fixes its eyes upon 
the desired end so eagerly as to be reckless of the pro- 
per means, is all that the stimulus of devotion can ever 
evolve. Such Cyclopean strength of eyeless rage is 
potent either to build or to destroy, when its path is 
plain and its object clear ; but in a tortuous scheme of 
protracted policy, it is the sport and the tool of them 
whose weapons are in their glances and whose armour 
is in their feet. 

** The seminal maxims of greatness are neither many 
nor obscure. They are all comprehended in the single 
statement, that the man who would be powerful must 
stand alone ; that he must own no connexion of loyalty 
or attachment with what is in heaven above, or in 
earth around ; that he must cut loose from all esteem 
and interest in principles, feelings, and duties, so that 
no compromise of his moral independence can make 
his nature or his purpose swerve at the bidding of an 
exterior thing. Tenderness for nen must be alien 
from all his thoughts, and joining himself with the 
powers of evil, he must not, like Marcius, leave in that 
whole universe which he assaults, any hostages of aflfec- 
tion which will rise up and paralyze his arm when he 
is about to strike the final blow. Those abstract qua- 
lities of virtue which lodge themselves in the fency of 
men in the form and fashion of celestial gods, but with 
the frown and the threat and thong of infernal deities, 
he must destroy by his disclaimer ; for in fiilth as in 
fiefs, homage makes the lord. There must be within 
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the limits of existence, nothing, nor thought, nor memory, 
by whose seductive softness the straightness of his aim 
shall be drawn aside, or {o whose brow of terror the 
strength of his soul shall vail. There must be no holy 
things to him ; nor must his eye be dazzled by the 
lightning-blaze of imputed reverence. 

** Boldness in attempting, is the first wisdom which the 
man of action should impress upon his counsels. It is, 
in itself, a principle of power. There is much in the 
world that is defended by a wall of prescriptive strength 
that is impregnable b^ause it is unassailed ; such pro- 
tection is sapped by a suggestion and destroyed by a 
design. Your foes in such a case, whose fear is father 
to their feebleness, will find in present daring the surest 
evidence of future deeds, and astonishment which begets 
dismay will do the work of conquest ; while to your fol- 
lowers and the bombastic crowd, who at once will join 
the assault, it is the actual author of unthought of 
vigour. There are schemes whose mention maddens 
men, and the mere picture of a gigantic enterpnse will 
make those insane who look upon it ; and this wildness 
takes the shape of lust, and is urged irrepressibly for- 
ward to gain what it has gazed at. Thus does pre- 
sumption bear a spell to summon its assistants ; and 
bravery is like the seventh day's trumpet of the priest 
at Jericho, whose preluding blast demolished that which 
it defied. No great anarchist or reformer has not 
found that 

His plain denial of established points 

Ages had sanctified, and none supposed 

Could be oppugned, while earth was under him 

And heaven above — which chance, or change, or time 

Affected not — did more than the array 

Of argument th^ followed. 

The mob are delighted with any thing that relieves 
them from the dulness of common life, and, like hounds, 
will fawn upon any man that shows them sport. The 
established system of things has evils, as the established 
scheme of belief has objections ; and in one case and 
in the other, men through promise of greater good will, 
embrace what is new, seeing that it has not the faults of 
the old, and neglecting to inquire whether its own de- 
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fects of another sort are not more numerous. There- 
fore what is bold and revolutionary, by appealing to the 
deepest and most tyrannous passions of men, carries 
with it a promise of prevailing which does not belong 
to what is calmer and has less of the * hiatus' of the 
poet. 

** Constancy in continuing is as needful as boldness in 
beginning. Alike in opinion and in conduct is the force 
of frequency signally displayed. It has been said by 
the great philosophical orator of England, that if one 
man were to say to another every morning for twenty 
days that the moon was a Gloster cheese, or that the 
sun was black, the listener at the end of the time would 
not be so sure it was not the &ct : and in events, the 
strength of steadiness is no less encroaching. The 
perseverance that is always pressing forward, profits 
doubly; — actually, by gaining all the ground that is 
hazarded by accident, remissness or vacillation of pur- 
pose in opposition ; and morally, by impressing men's 
minds witii the notion that that which is like a star, and 
moves ever onward, showing nothing of the fluctuations 
and instability of most human counsels, has in it some 
divine destiny of succeeding which it is vain to combat 
The human mind delights in marvels, and never be- 
lieves with such hearty readiness, as when the tale it 
accredits has in it a touch of impossibility. The 
progressing history, which seems to be sketching in 
supramortal tints, is acquiesced in and advanced as a 
thing that is appointed ; and what bears so strong re- 
semblance to the forms of fate as that which substitutes 
a sight of regularity and certainty for a scene of irre- 
solute attempts, fragmentary plans, and interrupted 
pursuits. The world, moreover, is always willing in a 
grand way to reward qualities that seem generous or 
good, whether brilliant in bravery or respectable in 
patience ; and that persistance which is understood to 
be meritorious in common things, wins friends among 
those — a larger number than is thought — who, among 
the debasements of life, love to discern and to sym- 
|)athize with whatever in any cause is noble or com- 
mendable. Let him, therefore, who would be great, 
never pause and never be precipitate ; let him never 
hurry and never slacken ; secure that by the laws of 
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life that which always offers will at some time be 
opportune, and that that which never loses casually 
wiJl always gain certainly. Tthe most earnest some- 
times remits, and the least volatile sometimes varies ; 
and that which presises with a hand of iron what it pre- 
sents with a face of brass, will benefit by all the inhe- 
rent causes of failure which from the beginning of the 
world have ruined great enterprises, and which to the 
end of time will make mankind the bubble of their 
hopes. Let us take counsel from the inanimate, and 
win wisdom from the inarticulate, and let * the things 
which are seen' give a lesson for • the things that are 
not seen ;' then shall we learn how Time floats systems 
from their moorings, which no impulse could have 
moved, and Tides wear caverns in the base of con- 
tinents, non vi sed ampe cadendo. The nerve that 
never relaxes, — the eye that never blenches — the 
thought that never wanders — these are the heirs of 
victory. Who waits and watches needs must win. 
When we observe the career of men whose only talent 
is to plod and push, we might be tempted to think that 
the deities who distribute mortal issues, are like the 
Hindoo divinities memorized in Kehama, whose favour 
was bought and bound by appointed sacrifices in 
whatever spirit niade, — so certain, yet seemingly inex- 
plicable, is their success. If thus there be in dumb per- 
tinacity a virtue to overawe the giddiness of Fortune, 
and to mount the rattling car of Triumph, how can we 
exaggerate the result which will follow when to in- 
stancy is added intellect, and genius is joined to 
urgency 1 — Let us then array ourselves in the armour 
of confidence and endurance with which our northern 
ancestors encircled their breasts as with a triple breast- 
plate. Let us obey the order of Palnatoko to his 
Jomsburgers, not only to fear nothing, but never to 
utter the name of fear. 

*♦ But the sovereign charm of mortal power lies in 
calmness and self-possession. Nothing controls men 
so much as the placid brow and the untrembling lip. 
The mob whose own bosom gives them nq other notion 
of force than fury, and of power than passion, find in 
quiescent might the surest marks of deity. It was the 
highest magic of that mysterious man whose rare medical 
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ski]] was the least miraculous of all his qualities. Amid 
the brilliant group of strong and brightly-minded men 
in our own time, whom the inspiring energy of one 
great person kindled into heroes, you still detect the 
master by the unmoving* eyeball and the arm reposing 
on the heart Calmness is the most abundant origin of 
all that is keen and deep in the movements of the mind ; 
it is the essence of judgment, the author of penetration, 
the substitute of invention. The intellect of man is a 
pure spiritual substance, of which, in its single separate 
state, infinity is by the law of spirit naturally and ne- 
cessarily always predicable; but when lodged in the 
breast of man, it is like the expansive Genius of the 
Arabian Tale which, when shut in its narrow box, was 
maimed of its mighty strength, as it was marred of its 
towering size ; for it is compressed and clogged in by 
a cloud of fluttering fancies, noisy fears, restless hopes, 
and hot passions, which are the heavy vapours that ex- 
cited blood sends up ; and that coolness of the mental 
temper which I speak of, lies in scattepng these winged 
enemies that darken the air of the mind, and dismay 
and paralyse its powers, and in suffering its inborn, 
natural majesty to erect itself in silence and composure. 
Thus to all is there opened the assurance, that if the 
sternness of resolution will frown back to its dusky 
cave, the spirit of agitation that rises within the soul of 
man to alarm and to disturb, the faculties of reason will 
develope themselves to any extent that the exigencies 
of action shall require ; for every man contains within 
himself boundless genius contracted and kept down by 
these external causes which it is thus possible to re- 
move. Mark the countenance of the lion, when with 
an eye of fire and a face of marble he regards the prey 
he is about to crush ; and learn what strength serenity 
implies. There are a thousand passionate errors dis- 
turbing the course of politics on the one side and on 
the other, and blinding their enemies instead of betray- 
ing their authors ; and he that will be fooled by none of 
them, — who will be dazzled by no novelty, — moved by 
no voices, — shaken by no opinion, and daunted by no 
veneration, but will explore principles and scrutinize 
substances with unthrobbing composure and unstartled 
peace, will scan the strife, as the far-sighted eagle from 
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his clear-aired a§ry looks on the clamorous contest of 
the birds beneath him. He knows little of the wisdom 
which experience impresses on the meditative mind 
that works in an age-long toil for truth, who has not 
learned to value one still suggestion of the. calm heart 
above all the splendid wealth of glowing genius, high- 
heaping pearls of thought and golden dreams, and all 
that bright Invention brings of rare and wonderful from 
the darkest caves of Speculation ; and he has seen less 
of the interior mysteries of action, who has not dis- 
covered that not upon the throne of Passion, nor in the 
halls of Pride, but in the shades of Peace dwells the 
spirit of Empire. Why to the decline of life is given 
the prerogative of unerring judgment, except that to it 
belongs to view without violence and meditate without 
agitation 1 — Youth may supply by history the absence 
of experience, and may be taught by reflection the ne- 
cessity of caution ; but rarely is resolution able to pre- 
sent to the prime of days that self-control which age 
brings with it in a temperate pulse. To examine with- 
out emotion, that is strength ; to touch without trem- 
bling, that is conquest. To inflame the ardour of 
others, itself un kindled, and to rouse the enthusiasm 
of multitudes, its own gaze untroubled by one impulse 
of excitement, — to be * passionless midst its passionate 
votaries* — is the crested sign of every mind that ever 
yet displayed a high and sustained system of greatness. 
And the explanation of it is briefly thus : — turbulence 
of thought and unbalanced vehemence of ardour arise 
only when all the faculties of the intellect are not fairly 
and equally developed, and when the powers of the 
character are mingled in irregular and unordered union ; 
and self-command in the storms of action implies a full 
completeness of all the qualities that enter into the for- 
mation of mental and of moral power. 

" That * men at sometime are masters of their fate* is 
a sentiment which the moral Momus of the human heart 
has illustrated in many ways ; and that upon no course 
of changing planets, but on the power of the unchang- 
ing will, depends the fate of man, is perhaps the only 
notion which he has twice uttered in almost unva- 
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lied language.* ' Tell me if fortune has ever smiled con- 
tinuedly upon a man unworthy of her fovours* or if 
destiny has ever selected for her instrument any one of 
whom when the sneers of frivolity and the scoffs of ma- 
lignity have yielded to the impersonal decisions of iiis- 
tory, impartial judgment will allow to have been a per- 
son of extraordinary qualities. Even upon this theory 
which asserts that men are but the tools of an unseen 
Lachesis, it shall appear that the ministry of , providence 
is not over-supplied, and that any one who will fit him- 
self to do what fate desires, and will stand ready to be 
called, will not &il to be chosen. That man can make 
himself whatever observation will tell him is required 
for great actions, is a declaration which only indolence 
will deny and only jealousy will dispute. That man 
can make his moral nature whatever he chooses, is the 
sense and substance of what Christianity teaches, and 
the more intelligent of churchmen will avow as much in 
form : and if this is true in what pertains to the spirit, 
why should not the same law lie upon the mind. More- 
over, great men differ from common ones in moral more 
than in intellectual qualities. 

" Habits of cautious observation, comprehensive cal- 
culation, and unslumbering prudence are within the at- 
tainment of all ; and though the bold instincts of an im- 
petuous intellect or the unattainable sagacity of pro- 
found passion may sometimes and often sweep on to 
greatness with the freedom and power of the uneddying 
blast ; yet the issues of long exertions and protracted 
struggles are in the hands of those other virtues. In 
Napoleon, whose passions were powers, and Talleyrand 
whose habits were talents, the two systems were 
brought in comparison. He who regards the splendid 
exhibitions of superhuman might that in the former 
hourly seemed to seal a mission from on high, might 
yield unquestioning preference to faculties like his ; he 
who, more slowly wise, follows the maxim *respice 
finem,* and sees what is the abiding sum and perma- 

* The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Juliu9 CiBsart Act /, teeiM 3. 

'Tis in ourselves, that we are thus, or thus. 

Othello^ Act ^ 9een§ 3. 
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nent result of the two fortunes, will give to the other a 
homage which if colder is more confident. If a man 
like Napoleon might always succeed, a man like Talley- 
rand could never fail. Talleyrand might not have won 
Marengo, but he would not have lost Waterloo.* The 
one often gained by chance, the other never missed by 
accident. If Napoleon sometimes pressed on miracu- 
lously by the rapid concentration of wide-reaching ge- 
neralities, Talleyrand was never pulled back unexpect- 
edly by a casual deficiency in some co-operating parti- 
cular. The one summed up his high conclusions by 
that splendid science of probabilities which is * so true 
in general, so fallacious in particular ;' the other took 
the sceptre from the hands of fortune by turning to cer- 
tainties before he began the hypothesis of all his schemes. 
Thus, as might have been divined. Napoleon triumphed 
in a thousand fields, and was at last ruined because one 
blunder in practical detail robbed him of a battle which 
he had secured in theory ; and Tallejrrand, who never 
strode and never stumbled, keeps calmly on the path of 
sure supremacy, and because he had been frigid where 
others were fervent, was enabled to be firm when others 
were failing. The faculties of the latter, it will be 
granted, were self-bestowed, and any who will have 
them may create them ; the germ of their life is in the 
centre of the heart, and as that corrupts and perishes 
they flourish. In pacific epochs, these abilities are the 
only ones that can fijnd a field of exercise, and in times 
of excitement and emergency, though they perform no- 
thing, they profit by all ; they reap what others have 
planted, they direct the stream to which others give 
force. To one who is thus placed on the calm centre 
of the balance it is indifierent which end predominates. 
** Such were some of the reflections which passed 
through my mind as I pondered upon what properties 
of the human heart greatness is founded, and resolved 
that I too would be great. I surveyed the history of 
the world and saw that in every age and epoch there 
were to be found some men who carved out a path that 
led to power and trod the high steps of eminence with 
the strength and certainty of advancing Fate ; I re> 

* The ■imilsrity of these battles wiU be remembered. 
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membered that they were of like nature and faculties 
with myself, and that their lofty works were but the 
creatures of a lofty will ; and I saw that there was no 
reason why to me the same career might not be given. 
I perceived that though accident sometimes gave assis- 
tance, and fortune often fathered progress, yet in the 
general scope of history, whether men were * the corri- 
gible authority of it,* was in themselves. I felt within 
me the spirit to emulate their efforts and to accomplish 
all that a soul sacrificed to its objects could accomplish. 
As in the silence of my lonely meditations I evoked the 
deepest fervour of my nature, I felt that there were 
within me energies that were fitted to essay all that 
was most in enterprise. A clear and undying ardour 
toned through my bosom with a throb that gave assu- 
rance of a fulness that nothing would exhaust. There 
was roused within me a vehemence of robust ambition 
which no common joys of quiet life could appease or 
satisfy — a troubled earnestness of temper, which never 
again would taste the placid pleasure of unpurposed 
musings, but must find its only pleasure in the stern 
conflicts of excited life. The file of our days is short; 
why should they be squandered in idleness and trifling? 
Let us act while we are able ; we may rest in the grave. 
" To educate my character into a fitness for the scenes 
I meditated, and to train the powers of my mind for the 
labours that were before me, then became an employ- 
ment and a delight With the ardent devotion of a man 
that made ventures for eternity, I dedicated to earnest 
study all the vigour of my intellect ; and I found that 
the stimulus of the desperate determination which I 
brought to the task, elevated and enlightened the ability 
which it taxed, to a degree that I had not dreamed of. 
I took note of all the sorts of knowledge which the 
varied affairs of policy and of society could possibly 
exact, and I applied myself to acquire and lay up all 
that was thus suggested. In the loneliness of my coun- 
try residence I spent several years of thought and toil 
ere I went forth to the struggle ; and I prepared myself 
for every call, sudden or deliberate, which could be made 
upon me. Never neglecting any of the counsels which 
experienced men had recorded in books for the instruc- 
tion of the world, yet never suffering the load of learn- 
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ing to cumber or weigh down the agile energy of naked 
reason, I sought to furnish rather than to feed my mind 
with fads and principles. When I met with any opinion 
which struck me as new yet just, I was less anxious 
to store it in my memory than to discover what defect 
in my fundamental elements of logical discourse, or 
what slight perversion, thus made manifest, of the facul- 
ties of observation had prevented by easily inferring that 
truth from the data which I had, or perceiving it intui- 
tively ; and when the error was detected, I was solicitous 
to correct it cautiously and considerately. With a deep 
and careful scepticism I explored the charts of history, 
and deciphered the hieroglyphics of political wisdom 
which are inscribed upon ihp surviving monuments of 
departed power or the ruins of the unstable trophies of 
erring ambition. I unshelled the hidden kernels of vital 
prudence which lie husked from the common eye in 
those quaint proverbs that are repeated by the unthink- 
ing crowd as merry jests, or at best are employed by 
the more sagacious to suggest the conduct of the draw- 
ing-room, when they might properly control the policy 
of empires. It has been said boldly by a great astrono- 
mer that all the truths of science float in a fragmentary 
form through the conversation of the vulgar, and that if 
the speeches of the market-place and of the street were 
analyzed, we should possess whatever is educed from 
the hypotheses of the learned. If this be true of phy- 
sics, it is far more true of philosophy ; feeling and ex- 
perience have uttered in apothegms more than schools 
or treatises can teach. With all the great questions 
that in occasional meditation or usual debate employ 
the unoccupied hours of statesmen and men of genius, 
and all the topics of wit and gayety which amuse the 
days of the vacant and the vain, I made myself familiar. 
The theories of the chemist and the conclusions of the 
mechanician, the dialect of mathematics and the quib- 
bles of scholarship, the couplets of the satirist and the 
passages of the dramatist, the sarcasms of the misan- 
thopist, and the sentences of the moralist, all became a 
portion of my knowledge ; until I at last became satis- 
£ed that no emergency could arise in private company 
VOL. n. 21 
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or in public assembly, for which I should not be pre- 
pared. 

" Nor from books alone and from recorded facts did I 
deduce the laws of moral action and the prudential pre- 
cepts by which I proposed to regulate my conduct. 
The example of great poets who dwelling alone and be- 
ing unpractised in the business of the world have strung 
their lyres to harmonize with the emotions of their own 
gentle hearts and have thus called forth the deathless 
sympathies of our general nature, showed me that the 
natural movements of a single nature are as a mirror in 
which are glassed all of motive and of passion that the 
varied strife of tumultuous action can display. The 
elementary powers of feeling are the same in all men. 
The saint bears within him, though undeveloped of 
controlled, all the tempers that tyrannize over the as- 
sassin ; and the high emotions that raise the pure to 
the ecstasies of piety, all lie slumbering yet vital in the 
breast of the felon. Imagination throwing unreal scenes 
about the mind can call out these antagonist qualities; 
and by placing himself in fictitious circumstances, a 
Fenelon shall describe all the pains of the profligate, 
and k Byron shall exhibit the seraphic peace of a sinless 
child of heaven. While Shakspeare was creating the 
character of Richard, he was himself, for the nonc^, the 
'monster that he drew. Proceeding upon this know- 
ledge I explored the nature and the impulses of both the 
darkest and the least debased of those with whom I 
was to deal ; rehearsing thus in the solitude of fancy 
the stirring drama that future days were to realize. 
The guile of kings, the craft of councils, the passions of 
the daring and the lusts of the profligate, were repro- 
duced in living likeness within the musing heart, as, 
like the Dervish friend of Fatima I flung my spirit into 
their condition, and made their natures a portion of my- 
self. Realizing the fable of the Greek, their bosom was 
windowed to my view, and thus I learned their rdle be- 
fore I stepped upon the stage. The eye may scan the 
fece, but souls are only read by souls. It was remarked 
by the ingenious Campanella that when he wished to 
discover the leading characteristics of any one whom 
he saw, he arranged his features into a similitude with 
theirs and then observed what emotions rose within his 
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heart to play up, as it were, to that expression of coun- 
tenance ; in the same manner, if we dispose our inter- 
ests, and wishes, which may be called the features of 
feeling, into a conformity with those of others, we shall 
find that their thoughts and counsels start naturally up 
in our mind. It is thus that the hermit heart of a gray- 
haired diplomatist may * predict the progress of the 
passions,' in the young and the impetuous. Every 
theory of the sentiments, whether philosophical or phre- 
nological, will second observation in affirming that men 
are not endowed with a mere selection of mental senses, 
but are born with the completeness of a whole system 
of feelings. Action, of which any given plan can em- 
ploy but a consistent portion of these, calls upon per- 
sons to select a few and leave the rest inactive. The 
meditative moralist who with a religious autopsy of 
soul surveys all that he may heal some, and the pen- 
sive poet who with the circling sympathy of a literary 
artist holds his nature freely open to susceptibility from 
influences of every species, exert, in apprehension, all 
the spiritual members of the moral life ; and it is no 
unusual thing to find, as the remark of Pope about Gay 
exhibits on the one hand, and as more instances than " 
may conveniently be named, demonstrate on the other, 
that one set of inclinations, whether good or bad, may 
always be exercised by a man in thought and theory, 
and an opposite sort in conduct. If men in years have 
through life displayed and seemed to own but some of 
the qualities that are the inheritance of the race, it is 
because the others have not been addressed by circum- 
stance, i Sudden transformations wrought in men by 
violent occurrences, when no power is either given or 
taken away, but old passions are frightened into frigid- 
ness and new ones roused from slumber, confirm the 
sufficientness of the plan of study that I adopted ; and 
the fears of the saint and the hopes of the sinner show 
that in practice the world adopts the system. 

" It was in no heated fervour of youthful excitement, 
but after the toil of years had developed and hardened 
every power and purpose of an ardent mind and a long 
unsparing severity of thought had enriched my nature 
with resources which the labours of a life would not ex- 
haust, that I came forth to effect among men the plans 
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which I had arranged. Behold, then, a being in whom all 
the softness of feeling was dead for ever, and to whom 
virtue and vice were forgotten words — in whom fear 
had perished when feeling had departed, and on whpm 
no longer rested the liens of hope and love and dread— 
who, shutting in his own bosom the ends as the origins 
of all his deeds, and fixing there the rewards of resolu- 
tion, was beyond the reach of ail restraint and the 
course of all control — who looked on the theatre of 
life with that high spectatorial strength which has been 
said to belong only to God and his angels — and in 
whom when the love of self failed to be a guiding and 
compelling genius, hate of others would be an impulse 
and an inspiration. You may judge in some degree 
what history awaited him whose stern severity of soul 
could find no pastime but in deeds of strife — to whom 
inaction was a toil and rest was a fatigue, — who had 
renounced all prospect of the life to come, and set up 
time against eternity, determined that the * crowded 
hours' of terrestrial enterprise should outweigh the fee- 
bler length of everlasting day^. The spirit that springs 
upon the scene of great events enfranchised from the 
exterior influence of things above and things beneath, 
and charged with the restless strength that marks 9, 
heart not filled and satisfied with dreams of heaven or 
loves of earth, bears in itself prophetic surety of high 
acts. The pride of lofty purposes is to such souls thin 
aliment, and daring efforts are their necessary exercise 
of healthful life; they cannot choose but be distinguished, 
for hazard is the home of their nature. The passions 
feeding no more on sentiments of persons, press after 
thoughts of things, and urgently compel the intellect to 
politic inventions of engrossing business. When affec- 
tion and its pleasant versions are dead, and when Reli- 
gion and its reveries are banished, the spirit is vacant 
and desolate ; and craving an interest, yet strengthened 
in the temper of its taste by the deprivation of that 
which softened while it soothed, it is at once its plea- 
sure and its self-compelled necessity to replenish the 
void with the views and memories of performed reali- 
ties in the present or the past. Piety ensures the ful- 
filment of its own declaration, * that its kingdom is not 
of this world;' for it bears beneath its wings sucti 
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hopied nourishment for the heart as appeases its de- 
manding appetite and prevents its preying on the plea- 
sures of tumultuous life; and that influence, whether it 
be personal or abstract is justly named the ♦ prince of 
this world,' which, tearing up the feelings from their 
natural gentle resting-place, makes the spirit agitated 
and impetuous, renders it powerful by the discipline of 
pain and dark with the might of settled desperation. 
The temptation of Christ was the symbol and expres- 
sion of all the intercourse between humanity and hell, 
and to every one does the lord of sin renew the promise 
• all these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me;' and the primeval and appointed 
operations of the character ensure the certain fulfilment 
of the saying. The powers of ambition are communi- 
cated by evil, as much as its practices are suggested 
by it. 

" Of the years which intervened between this time and 
that in which I arrived in that place where I have met 
with you, and of the events which belonged to them, it 
is not my intention now to speak. I have left some 
written memorials of my career in those days, and I 
shall direct that they be delivered into your hands after 
my death ; their interest may perhaps reward the trou- 
ble of perusal.* I hasten to allude briefly to, that part 
of my history with which you have some acquaintance, 
and which you may be glad to have explained. It is 
now nearly two years since, after an absence of several 
years, I returned to these shores, with a hearty inchna- 
tion never to quit them again. I had mingled deeply 
and extensively in the intrigues of European courts, 
and participated in the more ardent passion of Asiatic 
empires, till neither bad longer any power to interest 

* These manuscripts came accordingly into my hands, and I 
examined them with considerable curiosity. They contain the 
history of a life as extraordinary as the character of its subject. 
They abound tvith remarkable adventures and incidents in various 
parts of Europe, and in the East; sketches of distinguished and 
curious personages ; and opinions and speculations of singular 
boldness and novelty. EIow far the biography of such a man is 
fitted to engage the attention of the common class of readers, is 
yet doubtful; if sufficient interest should appear to be felt in the 
matter, the volumes spoken of, will probably be given to the world. 

21 » 
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me. ' I had seen what I wislied of marvellous and gra- 
tifying, and done whatever I desired of great and splen- 
did ; novelty had passed away from the paths which I 
pursued, and vanity was exhausted throughout the 
scenes which I traversed. I was anxious only to esta- 
blish myself in some peaceful spot where the memory 
of past events and the thoughts and judgments which 
they excited might be to me companionship and occu- 
pation through the remainder of my days. There was ^ 
but one thing which delayed the execution of this pur- 
pose and which yet detained me amid the affairs of life. 
I was poor. The wealth which foreign labours had 
amassed, foreign pleasures had exhausted ; and the va- 
riations of condition between success and overthrow 
" had finally left me, in matter of fortune, about where I 
began. I had not enough for the luxuries which I de- 
sired to have about me, nor that feeling of independence 
and unclouded power Which nothing but wealth will 
bestow. I determined, therefore, to devote some time 
to the acquisition of gold ; and my old interest return- 
ing upon me as I scanned the project which promised . 
pleasure as well as gain, I determined to organize a 
great system of action in this purpose, and not to rest 
till splendid possessions were around me. Such an oc- 
cupation, sufficient to fill the mind without wracking its 
powers as former pursuits had done, stood half-way be- 
tween the contests I was leaving and the calmness I 
looked for, and furnished an agreeable medium of pass- 
ing from one to the other. Besides, being connected 
with society and social relations, it opened and implied 
a free participation in that refined and rich con versa- , 
tion, which is one of the most pleasant diversions of ' 
life, and unites the composure of a thinking life with 
much of the exercise of a life of action. This scheme, 
though in itself treacherous and degrading, had no such 
aspect nor influence for one, who had ceased to classify 
pursuits according to their honour or their infamy, and 
whose mind no longer noticed those distinctions, but 
who cultivated things according to their profit and valued 
them according to their difficulty. To such an one there 
was nothing in intrigue or deceit, that could taint or 
tarnish the strenuous energy of his self-respect. Upon 
occasional visits to these shores in former years, I had 
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in detached cases acted on such a plan : and it was in 
this way, that by the aid of Thompson, the operations 
respecting your father had taken place. 

" To one familiar even to fatigue with the tactic by 
which men are ordered for systematic action, there was 
nothing difficult in the arrangements required for the 
performance of my purpose. I Jost no time in assembling 
a considerable number of persons, who for their profit 
were willing to do any thing for my own. In every 
community you may* find abundance jof those, who 
under a leader who receives their confidence, will un- 
dertake any thing that promises immediate gain. The 
maxim * that every man has his price,' does not indeed 
imply, that every man may be bought, for there are 
many whom you cannot ask how much their price is ; 
but under condition that the individual can be ap- 
proached and the question put, be assured, that it is a 
saying of universal truth. The company which I had 
brought together consisted of persons in all ranks of 
life ; some moving, like myself, in the highest stations 
in society, and others of a low and unknown position. 
They quickly caught the tone of character which I dis- 
played, and I was sometimes amused, as well as grati- 
fied, to observe that ihost of them soon cast their views, 
their habits of thought, their manners and their speech 
in the mould of my own. We proceeded in this way 
carefully and securely. I took care that there should 
not long be one of the number whom 1 did not betray, 
myself unparticipant, into some heinous act of which 
the damning knowledge was in my memory alone; and 
managing that influence skilfully, so as to control and 
not to gall, I made each one my thrall. Men can only 
be governed by fear ; in fact, though it may seem a 
paradox, men are attached by love to a government of 
fear. Men are pleased when they find any one they 
can respect ; for the perception and appreciation of re- 
spectable quantities of reverence in another is itself 
tinged, through sympathy, with the character of the re- 
spectability it regards and thus assimilates the mind of 
the worshipper to the dignity he descries and homages. 
By this means, and the aid of a manner which being at 
once familiar and severe, cordial and strong, prevented 
awe from turning into jealousy or hate, every man pr<> 
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ceeded as if he was a portion of myself; and energy, 
unanimity and secrecy, which is less rare matter than 
many suppose, marked all the proceedings of the body. 
" The first step to a complete and brilliant execution 
of my design was to tie up the arm of detecting and 
vindictive justice, by occupying all the posts of munici- 
pal and legal authority with members of our own con- 
federacy. In a country where free trade in politics goes 
80 far that qualification is almost the only disqualifying 
thing for office, and demerit in manners, standing, 
mind, and character, Is the only thing the candidate is 
required to prove, the task was sufficiently easy ; and 
in a few months my creatures were holding the batons 
of the police and sitting on the platforms of the bench, 
and grateful justice was supporting acts which so long 
had supported her. Under this sanction of safety, my 
designs had only to be formed, in order to be fulfilled. 
This principle of purchasing the co-operation of all those 
whose position naturally rendered them the protectors 
of the community and the enemies of practices like ours, 
was carried tiirough all the departments of business. 
The innkeeper, for example, by the sea-side, to whom 
you confided a note for Seward, was one of ray con- 
fidential agents. You w\]\ readily explain to yourself, 
all the circumstances connected with the incidents that 
befel you at the shore and afterwards, which surprised 
you at the time. You may not have been able to com- 
prehend all that you saw and experienced at the place 
to which I introduced you as a club-bouse. That was 
an old building, originally erected for what purpose I 
know not, which I chanced to discover while walking 
in that remote part of the city, and understanding of 
what use it might be to me, immediately purchased, 
and destined as a retreat and meeting-place for my 
party. Before, however, I suffered any one to enter it, 
or even to be informed of my intention in possessing it, 
I caused every part of it to be traversed by private 
passages running through the walls, and secret en- 
trances and hiding-places, which allowed me undetected 
to pass rapidly through the whole of the structure and 
be the unseen spectator of what occurred in every 
chamber it contained. This enabled me to keep a con- 
stant watch over the actions of my confederates, which 
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put me in possession of all that was going on among 
them, and gave me the means of guarding against all 
danger of treachery or error on their part, and to main- 
tain a mysterious reputation of having faculties and 
powers of observation little less than miraculous. How 
far I was acquainted at the time with the efforts made 
by you to obtain information of the proceedings of the 
party who occupied that house, and whether it was in- 
tention or indifference that prevented any attempts to 
interfere with your conduct, it would hardly be worth 
while now to explain. 

*• The object which I had proposed to myself at the 
outset of the undertaking I have spoken of, was com- 
pletely accomplished before I met you at the sea. I had 
before that fully resolved to abandon the company I had 
organized, and I lingered in connexion with it less be- 
cause its advantages continued, than because the in- 
ducements which the life I meant should succeed it held 
out weVe not strong enough to urge me to the decision 
of change. Of the events which brought about a sepa- 
ration between me and my allies, you are not unin- 
formed. They originated in a blunder committed in 
relation to you, but the cause of that error which was 
earlier and deeper than appeared, lay in the indifference 
and presumption which had been induced in those con- 
nected with me, by wealth and long success, — for by 
that conservative tendency which on a large scale per- 
vades the affairs of men, matters cannot long be di- 
vided into great accumulations on the one hand and 
great deficiencies on the other, for the former bears with 
it the growing seed of its own destruction, and the lat- 
ter of its own re-establishment. You may, perhaps, be 
at a loss to conjecture why the subordinate members 
of this company should be anxious to prevent the dis- 
' covery of the transactions by which your father had 
been deprived of his fortune, seeing that those affairs 
were the prior private dealings of myself and Thomp- 
son ; but Thompson had been for a time connected 
with our general labours, and was possessed of a com- 
plete knowledge of all who were concerned therein, and 
it was understood by all engaged that the letters which 
he had written to Mr. Stanley contained matter which 
betrayed the whole association, and which touched the 
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earnest personal interest of every member implicated. 
Without following that history farther, you are possess- 
ed of the circumstances which, in completion of my ori- 
ginal design, brought me here. The main reason for 
my having solicited your company at this time and 
place was to restore to you the estates of which I had 
despoiled your father. The title papers of that property 
are on the desk behind you. Taice them when you go. 
" I arrived in this spot with wealth and its luxuries 
abounding around me, with abundant sources of grati- 
fication to the intellect and taste, and with not a fear or 
a care to disturb my repose. There was no possibility 
of my retreat being invaded or my plans molested, and 
I pictured to myself a scene of contentment bounded 
only by the grave. And for a time my life was glad 
with as rich a vigour of delight as can visit the senses 
of a man of strength. Whatever a mind that in the 
present glowed with the might of fervent power, and in 
the memories of the past was soothed in its musings by 
scenes of splendour and sights of triumph, could give 
of bright and brilliant, was fully mine ; and whatever 
annoyances a temper calm and self-centred, and be- 
yond the mercy of petty griefs and troubles could keep 
off, I was delivered from ; and I dwelt in the strong 
composure of a firm and free and manly nature. But 
it was not long before a cloud began to gather around 
me which no effort could permanently dispel ; my mind 
grew listless, — my spirit grew sombre : a melancholy 
haze of nameless fear dimmed the clear vigour of my 
views. My sleep became disturbed, and I never rose in 
the morning without feeling for an hour or two an in- 
explicable heaviness of heart which lay too deep for re- 
solution to throw off. This usually passed away to- 
wards the middle of the day, and for the remaining 
hours I was cheerful. I thought at first that, like the 
dark-cloaked Prince of Denmark, my disposition might 
thus be saddened because I had * forgone all custom of 
exercises,' and I accordingly began some extensive im- 
provements in various parts of my estate which gave 
me an excuse for being on horseback a great part of the 
day. But I speedily found that the ardour of spirit 
which could alone make these exertions sufficient to 
banish my disease was itself destroyed by the disease I 
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combated, and that the labour which I followed fatigued 
and not refreshed. Failing thus to find any relief in 
domestic efforts, I meditated a return to the scenes of 
action which I had left, and a fresh bracing of my na- 
ture for the dark deeds of politics and passion. But the 
feelings of the night and the struggles of the day had 
weakened that might of soul with which I once looked 
out upon the world, and I felt a timidness of nerve and 
an inward apprehension, which seemed to tell me that 
the day of my pride was gone.* The interest and the 
excitement, moreover, which once tinted action with " 
• hues that were words' and spoke of all that I con- 
ceived of glad and exalting, were dead within my bo- 
som. I had mingled in the deepest contests of every 
court and capital in Europe, and I had left them because 
I was wearied and disgusted. I felt within me no force 
sufficient again to inspire those spots with that attrac- 
tion of enchantment which was needed to react upon 
my decaying spirit. And even if the trial should*prove 
successful, and hope should again gild my life with its 
immortal splendour, at the last I was to fail as now I 
failed, and youth must at some time yield, and joy de- 
cay, and existence fade into a lighted sepulchre ; and 
what did it matter whether the grief, — which conscience 
told me must be tasted, — came now or then, save that 
the protracted wo would be more bitter. So I re- 
solved to stay and struggle with my fate, — to live in 
peace, if j^ace would revisit me, — to die in solitude, iF 
death were inevitable. 

" From that moment, my calamities grew heavier and 
deeper, and the course of my nature was downward 
and downward. My passions had been exhausted by 
the perils of my youth, and they failed to sustain me in 
the hour of my decline. The passions are in the breast 
of genius the sources of life, and few survive their de- 
cay. The thought of God and the visions of- a futur^ 
world, which I had torn and banished from my intellect, . 
seated themselves in my fancy and my feelings with a 
strength and fulness that would not be overcome. 
With the vacancy of nature and the silence of solitude 
around me, these considerations engrossed my being. 
Though I deny a deity and laugh at hell, there is not a 
moment that I do not think of Ged and judgnAnt. It is 
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with me as if the voyager of a desert should raise his 
eyes and be assured there was no vulture nigh, while 
the bealc of the monster was fastened in his heart. But 
if the day were the only period of my triaK I might con- 
quer and destroy this power: it is the phantoms of 
■leep that I cannot resist. In the light I am living in a 
sphere external to all thoughts of heaven; but sleep 
seems to be a stream on which I pass into an inner 
spiritual world which angels and demons alone Inhabit. 
Believe me, no man was ever ah atheist in his dreams. 
That was a fine mythologic fancy that made the furies 
the daughters of night. Like the inward eye of the 
murderess-queen who wanders through her midnight 
palace, the darkness remembers what the day has 
drowned ; and like her, the souls of men who can be 
calm in waking, are racked by 'nightly fears' and 
scourged in the torturing hour of the reign of slum- 
ber. In the process of clinical composure, the wiD 
sleeps first, the reason next, the imagination later, and 
the feelings last of all. I awake from these unutterable 
terrors unstrung and disheartened ; and the stain and 
dye of the horror in which my spirit has been steeped, 
lies upon me through the remainder of the day. The 
unseen, polluting impressions that leave their darken- 
ing and degrading trail through the slumbering bosom, 
are sins which past years have fixed within him that 
then are soaking out ; and when in waking hours, un- 
fathered grief lies on his bosom, heavy but meaningless, 
and wakes a deep but vacant sigh, it is because con- 
science with instinctive pain then remembers acts 
wljich the reason has forgotten. Oh ! if the memory of 
the intellect were as tenacious as the memory of the 
conscience, what a splendid creature man would be ! — 
As splendid then as he is wretched now ! 

" In the dark and anguish-breathing hours that like 
waves of fire have washed over my spirit in this lonely 
chamber, my soul has unsaid what my understanding 
asserted, and my nature has recanted what my mind 
declared. I have laid before you the system upon 
which my life was built. Logic may, perhaps, never 
disprove its truth, yet I tell you that from the foundation 
to the finial it is false. Its construction consults but a 
portion of our powers; the «oti/of man— its mysterious 
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unseen changes, its undying sensibilities, its tremendous 
iofluence on the happiness of its owner, — is wholly 
overlooked. In studying what action one half the 
qualities of our nature can possibly produce upon the 
world, we forget to inquire what effect the world will 
certainly have upon the other half He who sins be- 
comes the slave of sin ; — the spot upon the hands and 
the soil upon the garments may be rubbed off, or will 
wear off; but from the stain upon the mind, from the 
■ tinge upon the thoughts, how shall we be delivered 1 
The memory of the act has become the state and con- 
dition of our existence ; sin has become the atmosphere 
of our spirits ; our thoughts, our hopes, our feelings, ^ 
are for ever coloured by that dark vapour ; for us the 
universe is black for aye ; the hideous image sits at the 
fountain of our life, and poisons all the springs of our 
moral being : — the colour of the past is burned into our 
nature, and nothing but hell-fire will burn it out. 

** He who sins, sins doubly : he sins against God, and 
f * he sins against his own soul. In expiation of the former ' 

heaven has appointed a great atonement, — a sign 
' whereon we may look and be forgiven. But of the 
latter sin there is no ablution ; the white surface of the 
soul is fouled, and no flow of heart-rained tears, nor 
stream of sweated blood, shall wash it clean; the white ^* 
robe of life is defiled, and never can it be restored to 
its virgin fairness. While I had dwelt in the polluted 
vaults of vice and intrigue, .&r from the upper air of "* 
natural virtue, I was satisfied! to see that the fierce and '' 
flashing fertour of my vivid intellect flung off the sap- 
ping dampness of self-contempt ; and it was only when j 
on another side the foundations of my nature suddenly 
gave way, and my being sank down a ruin and a 
wreck, that I became aware that, all the while, other 
and more vital essences within me had been perishing 
in this dark and poisonous air. We may sneer or we 
may scowl at these feelings ; but neither contempt nor^ 
hate will disturb the fact of their existence. They 
have their being; and that theory, which like all worldly 
theories, does not provide for them, is a reasoningjie. 

" Other considerations have pressed upon me, in tHe 
recent hours of bitter meditation, as demonstrative of « 

VOL. n. 22 
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the unsoundness of the sentiments which have con* 
trolled my career ; of which this is one, — that the logi- 
cal exposition of any worldly system as a rational 
scheme of life assumes the immortality of man, and 
that on the hypothesis of his speedy and certain death, 
it wholly fails. It assures us that we need not concern 
durselves about a definite class of dangers, which it will 
appear can only be avoided by them that never die ; and 
it impels us to sacrifice ourselves for particular joys 
which we soon find can only be reached by them that 
live for ever. To malce ambition wisdom, our days 
should be lengthened by the line of our hopes, — our 
/• health should be high as the flight of our wishes, — oor 

ardour as undefective as the circle of our views. 
• Sickness,' says Burton, * is the mother of modesty.* 
Piety sustains the sicic, while it gladdens the strong; 
but the promises of infidelity are only to the vigorous. 
The illness which is hourly visiting the active, and 
whose touch in a moment seals every sense by which . 
the joys of the world are tasted, and the deaths that 
momently descend upon the valued and the eager, 
show that there is a power working in the universe 
against and traverse to the schemes of man, and that 
the thread of his destiny is not for him to weave, and 

' that his thoughts and plans are dashed aside by the 
course of mature ; — in short, that other views, and 
hopes, and notions, and rewards, than all that the 
world contains must be ttken into the account, if, as 
* philosophers, we would decide on what ciyirse of life 
a prudent man should follow. I am willing to admit 
that men ought not to die ; that death is a wretched 
blunder in creation, — an offensive trifling on the part of 
man, — a stupid foolery — a barbarous, silly, and un- 
meaning custom. But I say, as before, that the fact of 
mortality must not be forgotten ; and it thunders an 
irreparable overthrow upon all the systems of earthly 
«mbition. Is not life always and every where a scene 
of unattained wishes, unfinished plans, broken and 
fragmentary acts 1 — How few can be said to live out 
theif days, or finish and wind up the drama which they 
undertook to perform! — How less than few find the 

* applause that ends the act any thing but the surprise or 
regrets ^ f the mourners ! If we confine our view to 
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sublunary rewards alone, we must hourly exclaim, as 
the young and the busy drop around us, as in the irre- * 
pressible discontent of a tortured heart, the loftiest phi- 
losopher of our time exclaimed, when his friend and 
associate fell beside him, • There was no reason for his 
dying !— he ought not to have died !' I know that I 
assert what no adverse argument can ever touch, wbeil 
1 declare that the system which provides for this sphere 
alone, and which fixes in this world the crown of all 
the efforts that it instigates, is un philosophic and un- 
sound. Its strength is strongest when it least is . 
wanted, and when its aid is needed, it has fallen with 
its follower. The universe in which the moral being of 
the atheist lives is of his own forming, — the passionate 
creation of warm wishes and young blood ; as he de- 
cays, it fails. He surrounds his life with a self-generated 
scheme of hopes, depending on him for their vitality, 
and, 

* As the northern rays. 
First fading in the centre, whence they flow.' 

The pursuit of religion adds something to man*s own 
resources, and its offers extend as his weakness in- 
creases. When the platform of life and living schemes 
fails beneath his feet, it holds out an arm of might to 
raise him from the deep. 

« To the theories which I have laid before you, there 
is needed no other confutation than the unresistible and 
maddening anguish which has pressed upon my bosom 
in this conclusion of my days. I have learned what 
awful vengeance the spirit takes on him who has blas- 
phemed it by denial. The feelings which I outraged 
and trod under foot, rise against me in the time of my 
calamity, and glut their raging ire. Neglecting to pro- 
vide them the food which their nature demanded, they 
suddenly strike in their falcon beaks and prey upon niy 
vital being. My life is unbalanced and overthrown i I 
dwell in a state of moral madness. The power of the 
resolute will is overflowed and drowned : on the wave 
of hot and deep emotion it floats like the buoy which 
though ringed to the bottom is swayed and jarred. But 
I still struggle, and will never yield." And he folded his- 
robe around his bosom as he spoke, and his eye gleamed 
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darkly with the l%ht of strange and fearful thottgbtf« 
jk Re was silent for a little while, and his face assumed d 
concentrated look of expectation, that had in it an ath 
pect that was dreadful. 

" Of late,^* he continued, and his voice had a deep 
and hollow sound, far different from his former tones* 
and slow and low, as if he were speaking to himself^ 
** I have had mysterious visitations of dark horror which 
I cannot comprehend. I know not whether it is a cloud 
that rises around me from within, or whether the shade 
of a shapeless demon overshadows me and frowns in 
silent blackness. I would combat with it, but I cannot. 
It stands before me in its iron gloom, and I feel the ter^ 
ror of its presence ; but discern it distinctly, or resist it 
intelligently, I cannot. Yet I will maintain my being. 
If I cannot crush or destroy it, I will yet live beneath 
its scowl, and be content to live only. It may torture, 
but I will bear ; and as I do not struggle, I cannot be 
defeated. It cannot annihilate. — He comes. Stand still ; 
—he comes only for me." 

He rose from his seat, and his eyes, which glared not 
nor were vacant, but were calm, clear and strong, were 
fixed with keen intelligence upon the air before him, as 
if he gazed face to face with some immortal form. His 
countenance was resolute and earnest, but composed ; 
—-his brow was bent with grave serenity, — his lips 
compressed,— and the whole expression of his features 
singularly keen and commanding. As he gazed, his 
look grew darker and more determined, and an agony 
of controlled excitement seemed to thrill through his 
frame. He raised his hands, as if in the attitude of de- 
fending himself from some unseen foe, and it was fear- 
ful to behold the might of the smothered passion under 
which his bosom heaved in irregular throbs. His 
breathing grew harder, heavier, and deeper. With his 
clenched hand extended, and his teeth firmly set, he 
advanced two steps forward, as if he drove an enemy 
before him ; then tottered for a moment, and fell lifeless 
on the floor. 



THE END. 
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m,th Numerous Engravings. 

By RoBEBT DuiroLisoir, M. D.9 M. 
A. F. S., Professor of the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine and Medical Ju- 
risprudence in Jefferson College. 
Two Volumes, Octavo. 

The use of this work is not in- 
tended to be confined to the profet- 
sion ; it is calculated for non<^ro- 
fessional readers. 

SAM SZiZOX. 

Sixth Eldition. 

The Sayings and Doings of Sa- 
muel Slick, of Slickville. 

The cheerful Mge^ when wleran dittatM ftU| 

CoDceaU the moral eouniel in a taikk, 

In One Volume, 12mo. 

CONTIITTS. 

Chapter — Slick's Letter— 1. Tha 
Trotting Horse — 2. The Clockma- 
l^er— 3. The Silent Girls— 4. Con- 
versations at the River PhillJ^— 5. 
Justice Pettifogs — 6. Anecdote*— 7. 
Go Ahead — 8. The Preacher that 
wandered from his Text— 9. Yankee 
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Road to a Woman's Heart: The Bro- 
ken Heart — 11. Cumberland Oysters 
produce Melancholy Forebodings — 
12, The American Eagle— 13. The 
Clockmakcr's Opinion of Halifax — 
14. Sayings and Doings in Cumber- 
land. — 15. The Dancing Master 
Abroad — 16. Mr. Slick's Opinion 
of the British — 17. A Yankee J fan- 
die for a Halifax Blade— 18. The 
Grahamite and the Irish Pilot — 19. 
The Clockmakcr Quills a JUue Nose 
—20. Sister Sal's Courtship— 21. 
Setting lip for ilovcrnor — 22. A 
Cure for Conceit — 23. The Blow in 
Time— 24. Father John O'Shaugh- 
nessy — 25. Taming a Shrew — 26. 
The Minister's Horn Mug— 27. The 
White Nigger.— 28. Fire in llic Dai- 
ry .-7-29. A Body Without a Head— 
30. A Tale of Bunker Hill— 31. i;ull. 
ing a Blue Nose — 32. Too Many 
Irons in the Fiic — 33. Windsor and 
the Far West. 

THE CLOCKMAKER AGAIN. 

The Second Series of the Clock- 
makcr ; 

Or, The Sayings and Doings of Sa- 
muel Slick, of Slickvdlc. 

One Volume, 12mo, 

COKTEKTS. 

The Meeting, The Voluntary Sys- 
tem, Training a Caraboo, Nick Brad- 
shawy Travelling in America, Elec- 
tive Councils, Slavery, Talking La- 
tin, The Snow Wreath, The talis- 
man, Italian Paintings, Shampooing 
tlie English, Putting a Foot in it, 
English Aristocracy and Yankee 
MoDOcracy, Confessions of a De- 
praved Minister, Canadian Politics, 
A Cure for Smuggling, Taking off 
the Factory Ladies, The Schoohnas- 
ter Abroad, The Wrong Room, Find- 
ing a Mare's Nest, Keeping uj) the 
Steam, The Clockmakcr's Parting 
Advice. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Or, The Chase; A Tale of the Set. 

A New Novel. 

By James Fk^nimobe Cooper, Esq., 
Author of the "Spy," "Red Ho- 
ver," &c. &c. 

Is't not !itrang;c\ Cniiidiiig, 
That t'niin TtTi'ntum, and Bi undusiuiii, 
I If could no quickly cut Uie Innian Mra, 
And take in I'oryne? SiiakrP£AEB. 

Jn Two Volumes, \2mo. 



HOME AS FOUND. 

Being a Sequel to Homeward 
Bound. 

By the Author of " The Spy," &c. 

1\lh) VolumeSy ISuio. 



MISS MAIITINEAU. 

IIow t9 Observe — Morals and 

Manners. 

By MiBs Mahtibtiau. 

One Volume, 12nio, 



THE HEAVENS. With Cuts. 

By ROBEUT MUDIE. 

One Volume, V2mo. 

THE EARTH. By Robert Ml die. 
One Volume, 12mo, 

THE STllANGEll IN CHINA; 

Or, The Fan-qui's Visit to the 

Celestial Empire. 

By C. T. DowKiirG. 

7\vo Volumes, 12nio. 

I THE BOOK OF FLOWERS; 

I Or, CJems of Flowers and Poetrv. 

( 

I Being" an Alphubctical Amingemcnt 
! of Flowers, wilh appropriate I'o- 
I etical Illustrations. 

! By a Laiiy. 

i To wlilch is added, 

I A Botanical Description of a 

I Flower. 

I 

I And, The Dial of Flowers. 

Handsomely bound in embossed 
morocco, with jjilt edji^es. 

tVUh Twenty-four Coloured Plates. 

MINOR MORALS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 

By Joiiw BowiiiTrG. 

One Volume, l2mo. 



By H. CV Cammt^ Author of Princi- 
ples of Political Kconomy, &c. 



GoaTEirrs. 

Chapter 1. Rise and Progress of 
Credit— 2. Of Credit in France— 
3. Of Credit in England— 4. Of Cre- 
dit in the United States— 5. Inse- 
curity of Property and its Effects: 
Engkind, France, United States — 
6. Friction: England, France, Scot- 
land, United States— 7. The United 
States in 1836-37— 8. England in 
1835 and 1836—9. Conclusion. 

PIUNCIPLES OF POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Of the Laws of the Production and 
Distribution of Wealth. 

By U. C. Cabey, Author of an Essay 
on the Rate of Wages. 

One Volume^ Octavo. 

The Second Part is also ready. 

ESSAY ON THE RATE OF 
WAGES, 

With an Examination of the Causes 
of tlie Differences in the Condi- 
tion of the Labouring Population 
throughout the World. 

By H. C. Cabet. 

One Volwrne. 

WOBSS BY BOZ. 

The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club. 

Containing a Faithful Record of the 
Perambulations, Perils, Adven- 
tures, and Sporting Transactions 
of tlie Corresponding Members. 

The numerous designs arc select- 
ed from those by Sam Weller, Jr. 
and Alfred Crowquill, published in 
London, and are considered supe- 
rior to any others. They are beau- 
tifully engraved by Yeager, and 
printed on cream coloured paper. 
The whole forming one Royal Oc- 
tavo Volume, bound in embossed 
doth. 

▲ 2 



The iii/e and AdveDtures of 
^ Nteholas Nickleby. 
Conteining a Faithful Account of 
the Fortune!, Misfortunes, Up- 
rising^, Downfallings, and Com- 
plete Career of the Nickleby Fa- 
mily. 

Edited by Boz. 
TVith lUuatraiions, by FMz. 
Now publishing in numbers, aad 
to be completed in twenty nimdierB. 

Oliver Twist ; or, The Parish 

Boy's Progress. 

By Boz. 

IFith Numerous lUuatralitmM^ from 

Designs by CruiksharUk. 

Now publishing in nurobenu 

M 

m 

SKETCHES BY BOZ, 

Illustrative of Every-day Life and 

Every-day People. 

A New Edition, comprismg both tlia 
Series, and 

Embellished with Numerous Ukatrtf, 
lions by George Cruikdumk, 

Now publishing in numbers— to- 
be completed in ten numbers. 

Memoirs of Joseph Griroaldi, thff 

Clown. 

Edited by Boz. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo^ 
Text m—U •f EcclealnMlmijI 

By J. C. L GsisLia, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy and Theology, and Pro^ 
fessor of Theology in Gottingeii. 

Translated from the Third German 
Edition, by Fbaitcis Cvjrvm- 

HAM. 

in 7%ree Volumes^ Odam, 

Dr. Giesler's History is refy 
highly recommended by gentlemen 
whose testimony to its value vili 
hare great weight, viz; ritife i Sow. 
Stuart and Smerson, of Andovwi 
Hodge, of Princeton; Bears, of New- 
ton j and Ware, of Cambndfe. 



The People's Library. 

• The editon nd pablUhen vlipukl iwei w 
tlM! thanki of the pnneiit gtnierfttion, and \he 
SirttlSB of BoiteSJ; foTheinr the am .o 
MMra ID ihli iMtgunge uliai detervw to be 
nIMLnot the Encyclii|»«l» Ameneena, but 
Thb PkoplB*S LiBRABV/'-NcTi? To) A; t ouncr 
atui Enquirer* 
The Bncycl^pflBilia Aiucricana; 

A Popular Dictionary 

Of Arts, Sciences, I/iterature, His- 
tory, and Politics, brought down 
to the Present Time, and includ- 
ing a copious Collection of Origi- 
nid Articles in 

American Biography : 

On the basis of the Seventh Edition 

of the German Conversationa-LeX' 

i£on. 
Edited by Fbahcis Liedkii, assisted 

by Edward Wigglkrwobth and 

T. G. Bbadfobd, Esqs. 
In Thirteen Large Volumes, Octavo, 

A NEW HISTORY OF ROME. 

Principally from the German of 
Schl^sser, Wachsmuth, Hecrcn, 
Niebuhr, &c. 

One Volume, Octavo, 

This work is well calcidated for 
the higher classes in seminaries, as 
well as for the Hbrary. 

..THE LANGUAGE or FLOWERS, 

With Illustrative Poetry. 

To which is now first added. 

The Calendar of Flowers. 

Revised by the Editor of « Forget 
Me Not." 

A New Edition, with New Plates, 

Handsomely done up in embossed 
doth and £^lt edges. 

MR. COOPER. 

A Complete Series of the Novels 

and Tales of J. Fenimorc 

Cooper. 

Bound to match in sets; or any 
work to Jm bad separate. 



CITY OF THE CZAR. 

A Visit to St. Petersburgh, in i 
Winter of 1829-80. 

By Thomas Raikes, Esq. 
In Two Vols, 12mo, 

HISTORY OF CON.GRESi 

Exhibiting a Classification of 
Proceedings of the Senate a 
House of Representatives, fror 
March, 1789, to March, 1793, 
embracing the First Term 
of the Administration of 
General Washington. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 



THE ENCYCLOPiEDlA 01 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By Hugh Mcrrat. 

Revised, with Additions, by I 

mas G. Bradford. 

In Tiirte Beautiful Volumes. 

Witli over Eleven Hundred Ci 

(Published by subscription/ 

THE YOUTH'S BOOK C 
THE SEASONS; 

Or, Nature Familiarly Dovolo 
JVith Numerous Wood Cuts 



THE HAWK CHIEF; 
Or, The IluiUcrs of the Pra 
A Talc of the Indian Countr 
By JoHK T. Irviito, Jr. 
In 2\oo Volumes, l2mo. 



INDIAN SKETCH BOO] 

Indian Sketches, taken durin; 
Exi)edition to the Pawner 

Tribes. 

By John T. Irving, Jun'r. 

Two Volumes, 12ino, 

The C«nqiiest of Florida 
Ilcmando de floto. 

By Theodore Irving,' Esq 
In Two Volumes^ 12mo, 



Books FuMisked by 

MR. KENNEDY. 

ROB OF THE BOWL; 

A. Legend of St. Inigoea. 

the Author of Horseshoe Robin- 
son, &c. 

7\joo VobsmeSf 12mb. 

(Now in the press.) 

lORSESHOE ROBINSON. 
Tale of the Tory Ascendency. 
r the Author of** Swallow Barn." 
Fourth Edition. 
Two Volumes^ 12mo. 

SWALLOW BARN; 

Or, A Sojourn in the Old 

Dominion. 

In Tvoo Volumes^ 13mo. 

Oleaaiiigs in Europe. 

In Ten Volumes. 

Sketches of Switzerland. 

' J. Fbntxore Coopiii, Author of 
««TheSpy,"&c. &c. 

In 7hvo Volumes, 12mo. 

By the same Author. 

Residence in France, with an 
Sxcursion up the Rhine, and a 
Second Visit to Switzerland. 

In Two Volumes^ \2mo. 

By the samQ Author. 

ranee, with Sketches of Parisian 
Society. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo, 

By the same Author. 

ngland, with Sketches of Society 
in the Metropolis. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

By the same Author. 

taly, with Sketches of Society. 

M 7\oo Volumes, 12mo. 



liea <Sp atanchara. 

Peter Pilgrim ; or, a Rambler's 
Recollections. 

By the Author of Calavar, &c. 

Two Volumes, 12mo. 

The Hawks of Hawk Hollow : A 
Tradition of Pennsylvania. 

By the Author of " Calavar," and 
** The Infidel." ■ 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

A Third Edition of 

Calavar ; or. The Knight of the 
Conquest : A Romance , 
of Mexico* 

By the Author of •« The InfideL" 
In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

The Infidel ; or, The Fall of ' 
Mexico : A Romance. 
By the Author of *« Calavar." 
Second Edition. — Two Vols. ISmo. 

Nick of the Woods; or. The 
Jibbenainosay : A Tale 

of Kentucky. .^ 

By the Author of *< Calavar/' Slc 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

1 

DIDACTICS, 

Social, Literary, and Political. 

By RoBiBT Walsh, Esq. 

In Two Volumes, Royal 13mo. 

Emboised cloth. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL; 
Or, National Education. 

By J. OaviLLi Tatlob. 

Third Edition. 

One Volume, 12mo. 

MINOR MORALS FOR TOtJNG 

P£OPLE. 

By JoHir BowBxvcu 

One roM^TM, 
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ENGLAND IN 1835; 

Being* a Series of Letters written to 
Friends in Germany, (luring a Re- 
sidence in London and Excur- 
sions into the Provinces. 

By Fredibick Vojt Raumeh, Pro- 
fessor of History at tlie University 
of Berlin. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

Elements of International Law* 

With a Sketch of the History of 
the Science. 

By HiVRT Wheaton, I,. L. D., Re- 
sident Minister from the United 
States to the Court of Berlin, &c. 
&c. 

In One Volume, Octavo, 

WRAX ALL'S MEMOIRS. 

Historical Memoirs of My Own 

Time. 

By Sir N. William Wraxall, Bart. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

A TREATISE ON 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 

Comprehending" an Inquiry into the 

Cause, Nature, Prevention, and 

Treatment of Tuberculous 

and Scrofulous Diseases 

in general. 

By James Clark, M. D., F. R. S., 
&c. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

This work may be placed in the 
hands of non-professional readers. 



DEWEES ON THE DISEASES 

OF CHILDREN. 

Seventh Edition, with Additions. 

A work that sliould be in every 
family. The objects of it are, 1st, 
to teach tho5?e who have the charge 
of children, either us parent or guar- 
dian, the most approved methods of 
securing and improving their physi- 
ca) powers. This is attempted by 



pointing out the duties which the 
parent or the guardian owes for this 

I>urpo8e to this interesting, but help* 
ess class of beings, and the manner 
by which their duties shall be ful- 
filled. And 2d, to render available 
a long experience to these objects 
of our affection when they become 
diseased. In attempting this, the 
author has avoided as much as pos- 
sible "technicality;" and has given, 
if he does not flatter himself too 
much, to each disease of which he 
treats, its appropriate and designat- 
ing characters, with a fidelity that 
will prevent any two being con- 
founded together, with the best 
mode of treating them that either 
his own experience or that of otliers 
has suggested. 



SCIENCE MADE EASY. 

Being a Familiar Introduction to the 
Principles of Chemistry, Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics, 

Adapted to the comprehension of 
Young People. 

Illustrated by Numerous Wood Cuts. 

In One Volume, embossed cloth. 

Thirtf Years' Corro«poiideKce 

BETWEBN 

John Jebb, D. D., F. R. S., 

Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 

Aghadoe, 

AND 

Alexander Knox, Esq., M. R. L A. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles Fob- 
STKR, B. D., Perpetual Curate of 
Ash next Sandwich; formerlvDo* 
mcstic Ciiaplain to Bishop Jebb. 

In 1\vo Volumes, Octavo. 

A GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. 

By Henrt T. us la Bkche, Esq., F. 
11. S., F. G. S., Member of the 
Geological Society of France, &c. 

In One Volume, Octavo. 

With One Hundred and four Wood 
Cuts. 



An Elementary Treatise on 
Algebra, 

With Attempts to Simplify some of 
the more difficult parts of the 
Science, particularly the Demon- 
stration of the Binomial Theorem 
in its most general form; the Sum- 
mation of infinite Series; the So- 
lution of Equations of the hig-her 
order, &c., for the use of students. 

By J. H. YouNo, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Royal College, Del- 

A New American from the last Lon- 
don Edition, revised and corrected 
by a Mathematician of Philadel- 
phia. 

One Volume, Octavo, 

They also publish, by the same 
author: 

Elements of Geometry. 

Elements of Analytical Geometry. 

Elements of Mechanics. 

Elements of the Integral Calculus. 

Elements of the DifTerential Cal- 
culus. 

Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

They have also for sale the whole 
of the above series of books, hand- 
somely bound in Three Volumes, 
library style, making a beautiful set 
of Mathematical works. 

THE YOUNG WIFE'S BOOK. 

A Manual of Religious, Moral, 
and Domestic Duties. 

A small Volume, bound in extra, 
with Plates eng^ved on steel. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND'S 
BOOK. 

A Manual of the Duties, Moral, 
Religious, and Domestic, 

Imposed by the Relations of Married 
Life. 

A small Volume, bound in extra, 
with Plates engraved on steel. 

Ad 



A FLORA OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 

With 108 Coloured Plates, 

By W. P. C. BABTOif, M. D. 

In Three Volumes, Quarto. 

LAWS OF ETIQUETTE; 

Or, Rules and Reflections for 

Conduct in Society. 

By a GsiTTLSMAir. 

A Small Pocket Volume. 

A work of which many thousands 
have been sold. 



ETIQUETTE FOR THE 

LADIES. 

With Hints on the Preservation, Im- 
provement, and Display of 
Female Beauty. 

A Small Volume to match the Laws 
of Etiquette, 



Life and Services of Commodore 
WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE, 

UNITED STATES NAVY. 

By Thomas Harris, M. D., Surgeon 

United States Navy, and Member 
of the American Philosophical 
Society, 

With a Portrait. 

One Volume, Octavo. 

THE LIVES OF 

Cardinal de Retz, Jean Baptiste 

Colbert, John De Witt, and 

the Marquis de Louvois. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author of 
The Gipsy, &c. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 

THE LIVES OP 

Cardinal De Richelieu, Count 

Oxensteirn, Count Olivarez, 

and Cardinal Mazarin. 

By G. P. R. Jaxes, Author of Dam- 
ley, The Gipsy, &c. 

In Two Volumes, 12mo. 
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iFtench School 3loolu(. 

HBW EDITIONS. 

By A. BoLMAR, Principal of a French 
ClaitsicaPand Mathematical Aca- 
demy at Westchester, &c. 

A Collection of One Hundred 
Fables, with two Keys, one for the 
literal and free Translation, and tlie 
other for the Pronunciation of the 
French text. Accompanied by a 
figured Pronunciation of the French 
according to the best French works 
extant upon the subject, &c. -^ 

A Collection of Colloquial 
Phrases, on every topic necessary 
to maintain conversation, arranged 
under diflferent heads; with numer- 
ous Remarks on the peculiar Pro- 
nunciation and use of various words. 
The whole so disposed as consider- 
ably to facilitate the acquisition of a 
correct pronunciation of tiie French. 

Le8 Avenlures de Telemaque, 
Fils d'Ulysses, par Fenelon, nou- 
yelle edition. 

Key to the First Eight Books 
of Telemachus, with the help of 
which any person can learn how to 
translate French to English. 

A- Book of French Verbs, 
wherein the Model Verbs and seve- 
ral of the most difficult are conju- 
gated negatively, affirmatively, in- 
terrogatively, &c. Containing also, 
numerous Notes and Directions on 
the different Conjugations, not to 
be found in any book published for 
the use of English scholars. To 
which is added, a Complete List of 
all the Irregular Verbs. 

A Complete Treatise on the 
Genders of French Nouns, in a 
small pamphlet of 14 pages. This 
little work, which is the most com- 
plete of the kind, is the fruit of 
ipreat labour, and will prove of im- 
mense service to every learner, 

NATIONAL SCHOOL MANUAL. 
In Four Parts, with an Atlas. 

The whole designed as a series for 
schools* 



A PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
HOLY LAND. 

Comprising Recollections, Sketches, 
and Reflections made during a , 
Tour in the East, in 
1833, 1833. 

By Alpbovso dv la Mabtzvi. 

Fourth Edition. 
Jn One Volume^ Octavo, 

The Select Worka of 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

With a Memoir of the Life and 

Writings of the Author. 

By Sir Waitxb Scott. 

In Two handsome Royal Volumet, 

Various bindings. 

The Select Works of 

HENRY FIELDING. 

With a Memoir of the Life of the 

Author. 

By Sip Waltxb Scott, 

AND 

An Essay on his Life and Genius, 

By Abthvr MvnpHT, Esq. 

In Two handsome Library Fblumes. 

Various bindings. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. HEMANS 

With Illustrations of her Lite- 
rary Character. 
By HsNRT F. CaoRLET. 
One Volume, 12mo, 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Or, Natural Philosophy, General 
and Medical, 

Explained Independently of Tech- 
nical Mathematics, and containinir 
' new Disquisitions and Practical 
Suggestions. 

By Neill Aritott, M. D. 

Third American irom the Fourth 

London Edition, with AddiUons, 

by Isaac Hats, M. D. 

Two Volumes^ OcUtco, 
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The Third Series of 
£NCIL SKETCHES; 

Outlines of Character and 

Manners. 

By Miss Leslie. 

taining — The Red Box, or 
s at the General Wayne ; 
ince Allerton, or the Mourn- 
lits; The Officers, or a Story 
: Late War ; The Serenades, 
ing" the Dream of Songs ; The 
urm House; That Gentleman, 
nes on Shipboard; Chase Lor- 
Tale of the Revolution; Al- 
ine, &c. 

In One Volume^ l2mo. 

1 for sale, a few copies of tlie 
1 series. 



CHEMISTRY OF THE 

ARTS; 

On tlie Basis of 
•ay's Operative Chemist. 

an Exhibition of the Arts and 
anufactures dependent on 
Chemical Principles. 

tth Numerous Engravings, 

iTHUR L. PoRTEB, M. D., late 
fcssor of Chemistry, &C., in 
University of Vermont. 

With Numerous Plates. 

.WRIGHT AND MILLER'S 

GUIDE. 

l3y Oliver Evans. 

Edition, with Additions and 
rcctions, by the Professor of 
:hanics in the Franklin Insti- 
: of Pennsylvania; and a 

•iption of an Improved Mer- 
chant Flour Mill. 

th Engravings. By C. & O. 
Evans, Engineers. 

Treatise on Mechanics, 
ipt. Kater and the Rev. Dio- 

NYSIUS LaRDNKR. 

''iih Numerous Engramngs. 
A New Edition. 



ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEO- 

GRAPHY. 

coirsiBTiire or 

Twenty-One Coloured Maps. 

With a complete Accentuated Index. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D., F. R. S., 
&c.. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA: 

A Sketch of Ancient Geography. 

For the use of schools. 

In Octavo, 



GREEK AND ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 

By D. DONNEOAN. 

Abridged for the use of schools. 

In One Volume, Royal ISmo, 

Containing above 800 pages. 

A TREATISE ON 

Hydrostatics and PneumaticB^ 

By the Rev. Diontsius LiRDviii, 
L. L. D., F. R. S., &c. 

A new American from the last Lon- 
don Edition, with Notes by Ben- 
jamin F. JosLiN, M. D., Profes- 
sor of Natural Philosopliy in Unioa 
College. 

ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 

By David Brewster. 

A new American Edition, witli Notes 
and Additions, by A. D. Bagbe, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

In One Volume, IfiHto. 

FBELIMINARY DISCOURSE 

ON TUB 

Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of the Study of Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

By JL T. W. IIsRscHSL, A. M., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 
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TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

With F/aieB, 

By Sir Johx F. W. IIebschkl, 
F. R. S., &c. 

In One Volume, V2mo, 

M'ith numerous Questions, for 
Schools. 

neuman's 

SPANISH AND ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. 

New Edition. 
In One Volume, 16mo. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 

OR 

NaturnI History of Birds inha- 
biting the United States. 
Uy CnAiiLss LrriEir Bonaparte. 

Designed as a Continuation of 
Wilson's Ornithology. 

Volumes I. II. III. and IV. 

Gentlemen who possess Wilson, 
and are desirous of renderins^ the 
work complete, are informed that 
the edition of this work is very 
small, and that but a ytry limited 
number of copies remain unsold. 

FAMILY CABINET ATLAS: 

Constructed upon an Original Plan, 

Beings a Companion for the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, Cabinet Gyclo- 
iiaedia. Family Library, Cabinet Li- 
bmry, &c. 

SISHONDl's 

History of the Fall oftheKoumn 
Empire. 

Comprisinpr a View of the Invasion 
of the Bai'bariuns. 

One Volume^ Octavo, 



MKMOISfl OF THE LIFS OF 

RICHARD HENRY LE 

Together with his Correi- 
pondence. 

By his Grandson, Richard H. Li 
In Two Volumes, Octavo. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANK 

With Numerous Engravings, 

By James Rest wick, Esq., Pro 
8or of Natural and Experimei 
Philosophy, Columbia CoUe] 
New York. 

In Octavo* 



TREATISE ON 
CLOCK AND WATCHMAKD 

Theoretical and Practical. 

By Thomas Reid, Edinburgh Ho 
rary Member of the Worship 
Company of Clock Makers, L 
don. 

Royal Octavo. 

Illustrated by Numerous Platet 

Diary Illustrative of the Times 
GEORGE IV. 

Interspersed with Original Lctte 
from the Queen Caroline, and 
from various other Distin- 
guished Persons. 

In Two Volumes, \2mo, 

AN AMEBIC AN NOVEL. 

CLINTON BRADSHAW; 

Or, The Adventures ofa Lawyi 
In Two Volumes, \2mo. 

By the same Author. 

EAST AND WEST. 

A Novel. 
2\oo Volumes^ 12mo, 



MJuuiKA A uuuanfiu, uy jjcu cjr oiunvnuru- 



NOVELS, &c. FOR SALE. 
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Althea Vernon, by Miss Leslie, 1 

vol. 12mo.* 
Adam Buff, or Oilier Men of Cha- 
racter, in 2 vols. 12mo.* 
Boz's Sketches of E very-day Life 

and Every-day People, 1 vol. 
Births, Deaths, and M;irriages, by 

Theodore Hook, 2 vols. 12mo.* 
Cooper's Novels and Tales, 26 vols. 

gilt binding. 
Cooper's Spy. 

Pioneers. 
Pilot. 
Prairie. 

Lionel Lincoln. 
Last of the Mohicans, 
lied Rover. 

Wept of the Wish-Ton- 
Wish. 
«« Water Witch. 
«* Bravo. 

*< Travelling Bachelor. 
«* Ileidenmauer. 
** Headsman. 
** Monikins. 
Captain Kyd, the Wizard of the 
Seas, by Lngraliam, 2 vols.l2mo.* 
Calavai", by Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 
County Stories, by Miss Mitford, 1 

vol. 12mo. 
Camperdown, or News from our 

Neighbourhood. 
Confessions of an Elderly Lady and 
Gentleman, by Lady Blessing^on, 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Concealment, in 2 vols. 12mo.* 
Clinton Bradshaw, 2 vols. 
Caldcron, by Bulwer, 1 vol. 12mo. 
East and West, 2 vols. 
Ethel Churchill, by Miss Landon, 2 

vols. 12mo. 
Elvira, the Nabob's Wife, 2 vols. 

12mo.* 
Godolphin, a Novel, 2d American 

edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Harry Austin, by an Officer, 2 vols. 

12mo. 
Hawks of Hawk Hollow, by Dr. 

Bird, 2 vols. 
Horseshoe Robinson, by the Author 
of Swallow Bam, 2 vols. 12mo., 
4th edition. 
Homeward Bound, by the Author of 
the Spy, Pilot, &c., 2 vols. 12iiio. 
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Home as Found, a Sequel to Home- 
ward Bound, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Hawk Chief, by the Author of In- 
dian Sketches, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Infidel, by Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 

Janet Hamilton, and other Tales, 2 
vols. 

Jane Lomax, by Horace Smith, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Jack Bragg, by Theodore Hook, 2 
vols. 

Land Sharks and Sea Gulls, by Cap- 
tain Glascoek, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Love, by Lady Bury, 2 vols. 

Little Frenchman and his Water 
Lots, by G. P. Morris, 1 vol. 
12mo., with Illustrations.* 

Mrs. Armytag^, or Female Domiiui- 
tion, by Mrs. Gore, 2 vol*. 

Merchant's Daughter, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Mary Raymond, by Mrs. Gwre, 2 
vols. 12 mo.* 

Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbe- 
nainosay, a Tale of Kentucky, by 
Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 

Old Commodore, by tlie Author of 
Rattlin the Reefer, 2 vols. l2mo. 

Precaution, by the Author of the 
Spy, &C., a revised edit, 2 vols. 
12mo.* 

Pascal Bruno, by Theoilore Hook, 

1 vol.» 

Picciola, or Captivity Captive, 12ino. 
Pickwick Club, chronicled by Boz. 

Any Part to be sold separate. 
Do. do. super rojral 8vo., 

exfra cloth, with illustrations. 
Peter Pilgrim, by Dr. Bird, 2 vols. 

12mo. 
Pencil Sketches, by Miss Leslie, 2d 

series. 
Do. do. , 3d series. 

Ratdin tlie Reefer, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Rook wood, a Romance, 1 vol. 
Royston Gower, by Miller, 2 vols. 

12mo. 
Rob of the Bowl, by Mr. Kennedy, 

2 vols. 12mo.* 

State Prisoner, by Miss Boyle, 2 

vols. 12mo. 
Sedgwick's Tales and Sketches^ 1 

vol. 
Stanly, by a Gentleman, 3 yols. 
. 13mo.* 



Books Published hy Lea Sf Blanckard. 

Swallow Barn, 2 vols. j Vandeleur, or Animal Magnetism, 3 

The Naral Foundling, by the Old | vols. 13mo. 

Sailor.* ' Wood Leighton, &c., by Maiy Ho- 

Tug^s's at Hanifigrte, by Ho;:, and wilt, 3 vols. 

other Sketches, 1 vol. 12mo. Wals'.ngham, the Gambler, by Cap- 

Tulnimble, Oliver Twist, and other tain Chamier, 2 vols. 12ino. 

Stories, 2 vols. 12mo. j 

* In press, and preparing for publication. 



Works in Press and Preparing for Publication. 



CONVERSATION'S on Nature and 
Art, 1 vol. l2mo. 

CONVEUSATIONS at the Work 
Table, by a Mother. 

ThePOCK?:T LAC ON, comprising 
nearly one thousand extracts from 
the best authors, in two beautiful 
pocket volumes. 

The POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. 
HEMANS, rovRl l2mo., to match 
the edition ot* Sir Walter Scott's 
Poems. 

The POETICAL WORKS of THO- 
MAS MOORE, royul 12mo., to 
match tiie edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's Poems. 



J NEjr AOrEL. 

STANLEY, or Recollections of a 
Man of the World, bv an anony- 
mous writer, 2 vols. 12mo. Near- 
ly ready. 



MJi. COOPER, 

PRECAUTION, by the Author of 
the Spy; a new edition, revised 
by tlie author; 2 vols. 12mo. 

G. P. MORRIS. 

The LITTLE FRENCHMAN and 
HIS WATER LOTS, and other 
Hits at the Times, by George P. 
P. Morris, Esq., of New York, 
with Illustrations by Johnson; 1 
vol. 12mo. 



MISS LESLIE. 

ALTHEA VERNON, and Other 
Tuk'B, by Miss Leslie, 1 voluioe* 
12mo. 



MR. COOPER. 

The NAVAL HIS TORY of the 
UNITED STA TES, by th« An* 

thor of tlie Spy, 8tc. 

DR. BIRD. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
S FATES, by R. M. Bird, BI. D., 
2 vols. 8vo. 



DR. GEDDINGS. 

The PRACTICE of MEDICINE, 
by Prof. Gedding^ 2 vols. 8vo. 

DR. DUNGLISON. 

A New MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 

complete in a single volume, bj 
Professor Dunglison. 

DR. CHAPMAN. 

MEDICAL ESSAYS, by Professor 
Chapman, 8vo. 

DR. GRIFFiriL 

A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JU- 
RISPRUDENCE, by 11. E. Grif- 
fith, M. D., of the University of 
Virginia. 

PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. ' 

CAPTAIN KYD, the Wizard of the I 
Seas, by the Author of Lafitte, ' 
&c. &c., 2 vols. 12mo. 

TYRONE POWER. 
. A New NOVEL, by Tyrone Power, 
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By the AUTHOR of the LAWS of 
ETIQUETTE. 

ADVICE to a YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN on Entering the World. 

MISS LESLIE. 

ADVICE to a YOUNG LADY on 

Entering the World, by Miss 
Leslie. 

DR, GIBSON. 

A MEDICAL ACCOUNT of the 

Mineral Springs of Virginia, by 
Prof. Gibson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; 8vo. 

A New and beautiful Edition of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF SIR 
"WALTER SCOTT, in six vo- 
lumes royal duodecimo, to match 
the fine edition of "Lockhart's 
Life of Scott." Nearly ready. 



THE POETIC WREATH, consist- 
ing of Select Passages from the 
Works of English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, alpha- 
betically arranisred, and illustrated 
with 26 beautiful cuts. 

To be issued as an Annual, in ex. 
tra binding, royal 18mo. 

The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, by M. Thiers, 



late Prime Minister of France? 
with Illustrative Anecdotes and 
Notes, from the most authentic 
sources. 



The LIBRARY of MEDICINE, cOn- 
ducted by Dr. Tweedie, with the 
assistance of numerous contribu- 
tors of known and acknowledged 
abilities. 

This series will treat of each de- 
partment or division of Medicine in 
separate volumes; each series form- 
ing a complete work on the subject 
treated of, and to be authenticated 
by the name of the author. 

The NOVELS of LADY MORGAN 
complete, to match Miss Austen's 
Novels. 



HORACE WALPOLE'S LET- 
TERS; forming an uninterrupted 
series from the year 1735 to 1797, 
including numerous unpublished 
Letters — now first collected and 
cjironologicaliy arranged. To 
which will be added his Reminis- 
cences, forming, with the Let- 
ters, an Anecdotical History of a 
great part of the last century. 

This, the only complete edition, 
will be executed in a handsome 
style- 
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WORKS ON MEDICINE, &c. 



Arnott*s Elements of Physics, 2 vols, 
or either volume to be had sepa- 
rate. 

American MedicalJoumal, Nos. 1 to 
44 — 11 years. 

Abercrombie on the Brain. 

Abercrombie on the Stomach. 

Beclard's General Anatomy. 

Sell on the Teeth, a new edition. 

fiertin on the Diseases of the Heart, 
8vo. 

Aroussais on Phlegmasiae, 2 vols. 

Broussais* Pathology. 

Boisseau's Treatise on Fever. 



I Bri<lgewater Treatises, complete in 

I 7 vols. 8vo., bound to match. 

Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 

Barton's Flora of North America,4to. 

Buckland*s Geology and Minei-alo- 

gy, 2 vols. 8vo., j)lates. 
Chitty's Medical Jurisprudence, 1 

vol. royal 8vo. 
Cazenave on Diseases of the Skin. 
Chapman's Medical Essays (in the 

press.) 
Chemistry applied to the Aits, 2 

vols. 8vo. 
Coster's Physiological Practice. 



Boohs Published by Lea 4* Blanchard. 



Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine 

and Surgery, edited by Dr. Hays, 

10 Nob. 
Cuvier'a Animal Kingdom, 4 vols. 

8vo. 
Clark on Consumption, 1 vol. 
Deweea' System of Midwifer}'. 
Deweei on Children. 
Dewces on Temalcs. 
Dcwees* Practice of p]iy«ic. 
Uunglison's Physiolog-y, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Dunglison on Hygiene, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Dunglison'H'J'herapeutics, 1 vol.Hvo. 
Diingliaon's Medical Student, 1 vol. 

8vo. 
Dunglison*s Medical Dictionary, 1 

vol. 8vo. (in tlie press.) 
Dc La llechc'H (ieological Manual, 

8vo. 
Ellis's Medical Formulary, new edit. 
Kwell's Medical (Companion. 
Farraday's Chemical Manipulations. 
Fitch's Dental Surpery, 8vo., new 

edition, with plates. 
Griffith's Maiuial of Medical Juris- 
prudence (in the press.) 
Gibson's Surj^ery, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Clibson'fij* Medical Account of the 

Mineral Springs in Virginia (in 

the press.) 



Gall'fl Manual of Phrenology, 12mo. 

Gedding^s Treatise on tlie Practice 
of Medicine, 2 Vols. 8vo. (in the 
press.) 

Ilutin's Manual of Pathology. 

Horner's Special Anatomy, 2 vols. 

Kirby on the History, Habits and 
Instincts of Animals, 8vo., plates. 

I^arrcy's Surgical Memoirs. 

Lea's Contribution's to Gcolog}', 
8vo. 

Lea's Synop^i of the Family of the 
Nai'ades, 8vn. 

Meckel's General Anatomy, 3 vols. 

Manual of Materia Mfedica, by Togno. 

Popular Medicine for Families, by 
Dr. Coates, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Parsons on Anatomical Preparations. 

Uoget's Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology, with 500 wood cuts, 2 
vols. ovo. 

Smith on Fevers. 

Hnell on the Teeth, 8vo. boards. 

Syme*s Principles* of Surgery, 8vo., 
plates. 

Tweedie's Librar}'' of Practical Me- 
dicine (in the press.) 

Thomson on Inflammation, 8vo. 

Williams on the Lung^. 
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JU.ST rUBLTSHED, 

rOPlILAR MEDICINE; 

()«, FAMILY ADVISER: 

Consjaling of Outlines of Jinafonn/, Physiohfiri/, and Ifi/firicne, with such 
Hints on the. J^raclire of rht/sie, ISurpery, and the Diseases of frowen 
and Children, as mai/ prove usefnlin families tvhe^i regular Physi- 
cians cannot he procured : Being a Companion and Guide for 
intelligent Principals of Manufactories, Plantations, and 
Jioardinir Schools, Heads of Families, Masters of lis- 
sels, Missiimarics, or Travellers, and a useful 
Sketch for Yming Men alnntt commencing 
the Study of Medicine. 

hy rf:ynrll coates, m. d. 

Fellow of the College of Physians of Philadelphia — Honorary Member of 
the Philadelphia Medical Society — (Correspondent of the Lyceum of 
Natui-al History of New York — Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia — Formerly Resident Surgeon of the Pennsyl- 
vania Ilospital, &c. 



ASSISTED BY SEVEBAL MEDICAL FRIENDS. 

In One. Handsome Volume, 
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